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MAN AND HIS IDOL. | 





CHAPTER XXV. 
TAKING POSSESSION. 


A blaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky. 
Soi 


Tue faint starlight shone into the great spectral bed- 
chamber at Redruth House, in which the Lady Blanche 
had retired to rest. 

Till the night was far advanced she had sat in the 
bay window, almost a room in itself, looking out upon 
the bright heavens and the restless trees which bounded | 
her view, 

There stood the chair from which she had risen ; be- 
side it lay the book she had striven to read in the light 
of the setting sun, and around both remained the heavy 
velvet curtain as her white arm had thrust it aside and 
left it. 

The light sufficed to reveal this, and to show that 
the room was spacious and gloomy, and that in the 
centre was a bed, ample and funereal—one of those 
beds in which the great used to lie in state nightly, as 
if they sought to invest sleep with somewhat of the dig- | 
nity of death. 

In the midst of this gloomy structure the fair Blanche 
now lay, just visible among the billows of bed upon 
which she appeared to float, her | 

“ Sweet little head sunning over with curls,” | 


her white night-robe presenting points upon which the 
faintlight glimmered. Her fair face, too, was just visible, 
very pale and very sad, for the sorrows of her life gave 
a colour to her dreams, and even in sleep she would 
sigh piteously and sob as if her heart would break. 
Before that terrible meeting in the park happy dreams 
had sometimes charmed her rest; but not now. No. 
If ever the face of Kingston Meredith presented itself 














[MEREDITH RESCUES RLANCHE FROM STEVE BROAD. | 


hour of sound, dreamless sleep, and it was while she 
thus lay in happy unconsciousness that the profound 
silence of the hour was broken by a faint, distant, but 
unusual sound. 


At first it was only as the rising of the wind among | 


the trees. It came in strange, wail-like gusts; then it 
grew louder and more continuous. Still the repose of 
Redruth House was not disturbed. Blanche slept. 
Manton, in an adjoining room, reposed unconsciously. 
Of the domestics one only was awake and watching. 
It was Mrs. Bramber, the housekeeper, who nodded 


over the fireplace in her sitting-room, awaiting the re- | 


turn of her lord and master from the fair. 

The good woman was very sleepy. : 

She had been so for hours, it being her usual custom 
to retire to rest with the hens and to rise with the lark; 
but Martha Bramber had a will and a temper of her 
own, and inasmuch as she set her face against her hus- 
band’s indulging in any kind of amusement more exciting 
than a pipe after supper, and a game or two of five-card 
cribbage for a half-penny the game, she always made it 


her duty. to sit up on these fair nights, however late ' 


the hour, begause she knew that her doing so made 
Bramber uncomfortable, and, therefore, she believed, 
did him good. 

By the way, why is it that we always associate the 
good with the disagreeable? Why is physic neces- 
sarily nasty? Why do superlatively pious people 
always turn up the whites of their eyes and groan as if 
they had eaten sour fruit which did not agree with 
them? Is goodness necessarily painful ? 
one’s duty always trying to one’s self, and necessarily 
offensive to others ? 

At any rate, Martha Bramber was doing her duty 
she persuaded hers-If, and it did not agree with her at 
all. She had lost her temper long before midnight ; 
and now she only indulged ina sullen doze, which was 


like a smouldering fire ready to blaze up into an angry | 


outburst at any time. 
Out of such a doze Martha was awakened by the 


Is doing | 


she had covered her face. “It’s like yoices. There 
| was a sound like that when Mr. Justice Rumbold was 
brought home with a broke collar-bone. If that Bram- 
ber’s been and broke his ” A shake of the fist com- 
pleted the sentence, and gave due emphasis to it. 

‘*Massy me! it’s louder and louder! That’s fire! I 

heard it the night the Manor House was burnt down. 

But where can it be? There’s no place nigh enough 

for it that is likely to have took fire at this time o’night. 

Sure-ly, that Bramber hasy’t made a beast of hisself 

and ripped anybody up—or trod on orange-peel, like 

Master Lynn, and broke both legs—or tumbled into the 

water like Jonas Clegg—or got hisself mangled in the 

steam-ripping machine, like old Paul—or been gored, 

or blown up, or—oh! if I only get’s him home, I'll 

never trust him out o’ my sight again, so sure as my 

name’s Martha.” 

With this, the good woman, whose imagination was 
| morbidly fertile, took up the dim light burning on the 
table beside her, and opening the door of her room stole 
softly out. She was a singular object. She wore her 
white nightgown over her clothes, which trailed about 
her legs; and her head, usually adorned with a row of 
black barrel-like curls, was bald, with the exception of 
a tight black silk skull-cap fringed with her thin short 
white hair. What rendered her aspect the more sin- 
gular was that the row of curls which were usually tied 
on with strings, had slipped over her face, and now 
encircled her fat chin, giving her the appearance of 
having a stiff black beard. 

Meanwhile, the Lady Blanche had awakened with a 
| start and a cry of alarm as the unusual sounds grew 

louder and louder. 

Rushing to the window she looked out, beheld lights 
gleaming through the trees, and here and there moving 
figures in the park, while the voices of men in loud and 

, fierce altercation were plainly to be heard. 

What could this mean? 

She had no possible answer to that question. 

Every form of terror presented itself to her mind; 





in her skumbers it was ever with one expression, ever sound we have described, and which from resembling | but sho could think of nothing which would account 


with that fierce, reproachful glance which he had cast 

on her as he prayed Heaven to punish her for her 

treachery and her perfidy. 
That night she had, strangely enough, snatched an | 


only the rising wind, had become loud and turbu- 
lent. 

“ Why, what in the name o’ Fortune's that! ” cried 
Mrs. Braiaber, throwing down her apron with which 





for a midnight gathering. There was no political 
crisis. Lord St. Omer was not an unpopular man, and 
anything like a rising of operatives was out of the 
question. 
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She stood for an instant with clasped hands, gazing» 
shivering, but more serprized than alarmed. 

At that moment Mrs. Bramber knocked at the door. 

Blanche at once opened it. 

“Oh, my lady!” cried the housekeeper, “ you've 
heard it, too. 


happen? I'm that frightened as my legs’ll hardly bear 
me up.” 

“ Bramber!” said the Lady Blanche, with singular 
firmness, “have you no idea what this commotion 


means? ‘Tt seems to me that there is a wild, turbulent 
mob. Why should such a mob assemble?” 

“ That's it, my lady. I haven't a notion,” said the 
housekeeper, “cept that it’s Galeseombe club-day ——” 

“Oh, that accounts for it,” said Blanche, ‘hastily, 
“some drunken persons are returning home in a riotous 
manner; yetsee! those lights draw near! The crowd 
is in the park! There are men with torches among 
the trees; what can this mean?” 

“ Sure-ly,” said the housekeeper, solemnly, “that 
Bramber hasn't been idiot enough to bring home any 
of his tipsy fellers to smoke and fuddle at this time o’ 
the night? if he has——” 

Well, if he had, it was clear from the expression of 
his lady’s face, that their recaption would not have 
been encouraging. 

Blanche interrupted. 

She had pressed her white Yace against the glass, 
and could discern {hat the crowd in the park was a 
large one, and was steadily making its way towardsithe 
heuse. 

“ There are some hundreds of men,” she said. 

“What?” cried the housekeeper. 

“ And they are coming straight on with torches‘and 
shouts. What strange figure leads the way ?” 

Careless of the chill night-air, Blanche threw open 
the casement, and leaned owt. The light of the torches 
fell on ber hair and her white face. 

Thus she was discerned by the sharp eyes of the 
tipsy harridan, knowa as Mother Jumper, who still 
carried the white ‘banner with which she had preceded 
the mob from the Redruth Arms. 

“ There she is!” cried this horrible woman, “ there 
at the winder! Ah, ye may well look skeered, my 
lady, you'll hwve your fine feathers stripped from your 
back, now. ‘Look ather! Look at her! You won't 
lord it over poor folks no longer! Oome out with ye! 
Out with ye!” 

“What does that dreadful woman mean?” 
Blanche, withdrawing, and appealing to the house- 
keeper and to Manton, who had just rushed terrified 
into the room. 

“T haven't a notion!” cried Mrs. Bramber, with 
uplifted hands; “oh, dear! oh, dear! where can that 
Lramber be ?” 

“ Listen!” cried Blanche, eagerly. 


The voice of Mother Jumper was again audible, this | 


time augmented by the cries and yells of the mob, 

“Come out!” they heard her cry, “you've been here 
long enough ! you've no right in other people's houses! 
Out with ye! ‘Three groans, my lads, for the false 
earl’s wieked daughter!” 

The groans of the mob sounded dolefully in the dead 
of the night. 

“False earl’s daughter!” cried Blanche, repeating 
the words which raug so hideously in her ears, “do 
they mean me?” 

“T don't believe, my lady,” said the housekeeper, 
whose courage was retirning, “as they know what 
they mean!” 

Whereupon she stepped to the window, and thrust 
her head and shoulders out through the casement with 
the view of expressing her sentiments. She had, how- 
ever, forgotten'the singular figure she presented, and 
was not prepared for the hearty burst of laughter with 
which she was received. 

“Holloa? ‘ha! ha! look at the old oman!” burst 
from hunéreds ‘of voices. 


“Woman!” cried Mother Jumper, contemptuously, 
“T's aman; she’ve got a man in her bedroom.” 

The mob were just in a humour to relish such an 
accusation. They took it up instantly, and expressed 


their indignation in shouts and yells. 

But Mrs. Bramber was not to be put down go easily, 

“Drat you!” she cried “what do you mean? How 
dare you come here on my lord’s grounds, and saying 
these shameful things? What do you want? Be 
you come to murder us in our beds? Be you come 
here 2 

The sentence was never finished. 

A well-aimed stone hit the poor woman on the 
temple, and she relaxed her hold of the window, and 
fell back into the room, bleeding and senseless. 

At that sight Blanche began to understand that this 
was no ordinary mob; but that something terrible was 
happening, not the less terrible from the fact that she 
could not even guess at its nature. 

To stand clutching at the velvet curtain was all she 
could do; and Manton and the rest of the domestics, 
who had thronged to the room, seemed equally power- 





Now, what do you think’s agoin’ to | 








The crowd which had left the Redruth Arms had let 
themselves into the park by means of the key of the 
postern gate, which Bramber had about him. This he 
had refused to give up, whereupon some mischievous 
rustic had suggested that it was the key of the wine- 
cellar. This was enough to inspire the “ roughs” with 
an object; and before anyone could say how it hap- 
pened, Bramber was lying on his back in a ditch, with 
his pockets rifled. 

The way into the park was thus very simple, and an 
additional advantage had been gained by getting rid of 
the ringleader of the opposing faction, that comprising 
ou we sober and sensible men of the party, who 

ently dispersed. 

All the rest were now in the park, rallying round 
Mother J white banner, 

In the midst of them wes a still ng 
Daniel. Kingston upon their w Steve 
Broad and Mother Jamper used ‘their exertions to furm 
a ring so that the new earl might address them. To 
this also Daniel was ntinded; the ‘liquor the had taken 
had greatly excited him, and ander excitement the sense 


hearing those words forwerl and listened 
, for the sound of ‘her father’s voieve. 
plave of it she caught the shrill, excited tones in 
which 2 #tranger was spealting, as ‘he 

“Thenk you, my friends, and future tenants, thank 
you! There's mo need of vidlenve, anf Tm sure you'll 
use mone. 1am the trae Barl of St.Qmer. I was the 
eldest-son, born in lawful wedlock, as Team prove; and 
wickedly kept out of way tights @ill ‘this hour. I was 
robbed of my rank, I was robbed of my education, I 
was robbed of any title andmgy property; and now I 
onty come here to take possession of my own—my own, 
gentlemen!” 

Cheer succeviing cheer rent the tight air. 

Blanche stood aghast drinking in these'terrible words. 

Presently Daniel Kingston went on: 

“ The late earl,” sid he, “ wasen dmposter. Bowes | 
my younger brother, and he knew it! (‘ Shame, 
shame!’) I ‘was ignorant, and the kept me down. 
When I ventured to dlaim my own, people thought me 
mad. If I'd pressed my claim in his lifetime he would 
have put me in’a mad-house. He threatened to Go it. 
(‘ Oh, oli!” aud ‘Shame, shame!”) He tived in my 
houses, rode in my carriages, drank my wine, spetit-my 
money, and his daughter, yonder girl, sleepsinthe very 
bed my poor child should have slept in this night!” 

Shouts and groans. 

Imagine Blanche, as shivering in the night-air, she 
learned all this for the first time! 

“All right,” interposed the voice of Steve Broad; 
“that’s true enough. But now, what’s to be done? 
You're master here! Give your orders! Will you 
have the door broke in, or will you have the house set 
a-blazin’?” 

“ Rather than I would see it pass to his heirs, I would 
fire it with my own hands,” cried Daniel Kingston, 
fiercely. 

“He says he'll see it blaze! You hear him?” ex- 
claimed Steve, who with an innate love of mischief 
would have gloried in seeing the house in flames. 

But Mother Jumper interposed. She was growing 
thirsty, and did not care for boiled wine or smokiug 
beer. So bustling among the crowd she made her way 
up to Steve, and shaking him by the shoulder, said: 

“ Are ye a daft idiot? Would ye have the new earl 
burn his house over his own head? Now, my lord, 
give the word. Invite your friends to drink to your 
good fortune, and in we go wi’ a run!” 

“ All are welcome!” said Daniel with dignity. 

Then commenced a scene of wild excitement. Furious 
lunges at the door of the house met with no response. 
There were only women in the building, and they were 
too much terrified to venture from the room in which 
they clung together like seared doves, with some Vague 
notion of protecting the Lady Blanehe. This rough 
form of summons to the inmates being unsuccessful, a 
rude battering-ram was improvised from a felled tree, 
and the shocks upon the~ sturdy oak reverberated 
terribly through the silent house. 

In this act of violence, Daniel Kingston was rather a 
passive tator than an actor. He stood with arms 
folded, calm, dignified, looking upon the exertions of 
others with the superiority which his dignity warranted, 
and which his perfect confidence in the right of his 
claim almost justified. 

It was Steve Broad who was the active assailant. 
Scenes of riot and tumult suited his desperate character, 
and with a face inflamed with drink, wildly waving 
arms, and excited voice, he joined with Mother Jumper 
in inciting the mob to violence. 

“Tnto it—pitch inte it!” he shouted. “Never was 
oak grown yet that wouldn’t yield to a man’s just rights. 
Shout boys! Shout for the new earl! No matter for 
your threats. They can’t get so dry but ye'll find drink 
to wet em with in the ear!’s cellars. his lordship’s 
good heart! When did the stingy earl, rest his 


_— 





less. But in that moment of inaction, those below | soul, if he hada soul, ever stand bit or sup to the best of 


were busy enough. 


ye! Atitagam! Now, we goin! Now we goin!” 


Crash ! 

The door had yielded. 

The shouting, yelling, reeling mob seized Daniel 
Kingston, hoisted him to their shoulders, raised one 
terrific cheer that rang again and again through the 
deserted building, and thus the new Earl of St. Omer 
took possession of Redruth House. 





OHAPTER XXVL 
IN POSSESSION. 
Hark! not sound but when the riot swells. 
Leigh Hunt. 

Ar the crash of the bursting door, there was a 
momentary pause in the crowd. 

Englishmen have an innate respect for law and 
order, and this looked so much like violation of both, 
that even the rougher among them, gipsies, vagrants, 
stable-helpers, and addlers generally, hesitated for a 
moment over their ‘work. 

The more reputable of the frequenters of the fair, 
had taken little ‘active part, but looked on more from 
curiosity than from sympathy. 

But Daniel Kingston’s :anner at this crisis revived 
the dying confidence of his shrinking partizans. 

Rushing up the steps, and standimg within the door- 
way he threw up ‘his arms and ‘exelsimed in a voice 
loud in its excitement : 

“In the names of my ancestors, I, Daniel Barl of St. 
Omer, take possession of this my estite, unlawfully 
wrested from me by the cunning of an imposter of 
whom, as he isin his I desire to say nothing, and 
I invite you one and all to partake of my a 

Passion lends dignity to the meanest. Daniel King- 
ston had not a princely aspect, as hestond there with 
his worn face, and his tattered, threadbare clothes; but 
the strong belief that was in him, the unquestioning 
earnestness Which inspired his words, produced an 
instantaneous effect on, the mob, and they answered 
with a ringing cheer. j 

‘The interior of ‘the honse was @ark, ‘bit fle rode 
torches not yet extinguished, served to up ‘the 


en and the passages into ‘which it opened. 
A fitfal - oe picture of the old earls 

wpon Tasty weapons and 
‘Suits of antique ‘tattered » and 


objects rare and ‘curious,’ 
of the globe. Butethe 
resque as the j 
guests which the‘baggurtl and ‘tattered wasl invited to 
his ‘bangtet-hall. Ae, 

“This way ‘t@ the hall,” he said, pointing to tho 
grand staircase, which ‘he had once ascended for an in- 
terview with Lord St. Omer. 

“Hang the hall, begging your lordship’s pardon,” 
cried Steve Broad; “we're for the wine-cellar—eh, 
lads ?” 

“ Ay, aye,” was the hearty response. 

“ As you please,” said Daniel; “lead the way, any 
one who knows it.” 

“That's my duty,” cried Mother Jumper. “I know 
it. I’ve had a snug glass there many’s the time. But 
not at the earl’s bidding. No, no! Let him alone for 
that!” 

Following the white banner, the mob descended the 
steps leading to the cellars, whence for half-an-hour or 
more there arose sounds of revelry and debauch, 
gradually growing more and more fierce. One by one, 
swaggering, reeling, shouting revellers came up from 
the densely-crowded cellars, and went wandering over 
the house or out into the grounds. 

Some of them lay down on the costly sofas or rich 
carpets, and fell asleep. 

Others, prompted by a mad spirit of mischief, pro- 
posed a bonfire, and a dozen, taking up the idea, rushed 
into the gardens for the materials. There they cut 
and hacked at the trees, tore up the rustic seats and 
palings, and finally a huge bonfire blazed on the lawn 
in honour of the new earl, to swell which even furni- 
ture from the house was added. 

In the midst of this outrage the alarm-~bell was seized 
and rung violently, an insane idea possessing some 
drunken wretch that it was proper to welcome the new 
comer with a merry peal, which he hoped to be able 
to ring upon that ominous bell. 

Do you ask, “ Was not Daniel Kingston mad to per- 
mit all this riot and license?” We answer “ Yes; ” 
but it was the madness of gratified pride and revenge. 
He had never questioned for an: instant his right to 
the title and estates of the Earls of St. Omer, and now 
that the man who had done him and his child a life- 
long injury was dead, he did not hesitate to assert his 
rights and assume his position. 

He felt that night every inch an earl, and the hom- 
age of these drunken brawlers did not disgust him : 
it only flattered his sense of what had been all along 
his due. He only regretted that Emmy was not there 
to witness his triumph! 

All that we have described had occupied scarcely 
half an hour, . 

Durting that time the position of poor Blanche was 
indescribably painful. 
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The words which had escaped Daniel Kingston's | 
lips were almost incomprehensible. Shut up in the 
old house, she had heard nothing of the rumours of 
her father’s death. Daniel's allusion to the late earl, 
therefore, struck her with as much astonishment as his 
announcement of his claims did with surprise. 

She could not understand what had happened or 
was about to happen. She only knew that her situa- 
tion was strange and perilous; and that it was neces- 
sary to nerveherself toendure whatever might befall. 

The crash of the bursting door filled her with terror. 

Quitting the window at which she had stood, with 
the inanimate form of Mrs. Bramber at her feet, she 
hastily threw a morning. wrapper over her shoulders, 
and gave directions to the domestic¢s. 

Her first impulse was to lock and barricade the 


“No!” she answered quietly; “ whoever you are, 
you have no right here. It is my father’s house, and I 
must treuble you to quit it.” 

*“ No, my dear, you won't do nothin’ of the sort,” he 
replied, drawing nearer, rather than retreating. “In 
the first place—not as I wants to hurt your feelings— 
but you haven't got a father to have a house. You 
know that!” 

The words she had heard the man on the lawn 
speak rushed upon the poor girl’s mind. What did it 
all mean? 

Her look expressed that question. 

Steve Broad read that. 

“ Don’t you know it?” he asked, in his tipsy, con- 
fidential manner. 

“No!” she said; “I know nothing except that a 





door. 

But the Lady Blanche came of a race not given to 
yield to coward fears. An ancestor of hers had stood 
within an embrasure casting bullets, which she handed 
to her husband, as he fired upon the troops of Crom- 
well who had besieged his castle. Another of the race 
had barred the door with her fairarm to guard her 
children from lawless ruffians. 

She did not think of these heroines in that moment. 
There was no need to do so. The blood which had 
animated their courageous hearts flowed in her veins, 
and made her brave. 

“ At least,” said Manton, “ your ladyship would do 
well to let us slip the bolt?” 

“ No ! ” 

“But excuse me, my lady, it’s impossible to say why 
these people are here. Their object is, perhaps, vio- 
lence and plunder.” 

“JT do not fear them,” said Blanche, “my weakness 
has made me foolish. There is no real cause for 
alarm. They will not harm us.” 

As she spoke, the red light of the bonfire glowed on 
the panes of the swinging lattice. Blanche started and 
could not suppress a cry. 

“Ah! They have fired the house!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you not see?” 

“ Dreadful!” ejaculated Manton, and the three 
female servants who had found refuge in the room 
cowered together in alarm. 

Anxious to investigate the real danger, the Lady 
Blanche approached the window beldly and looked 
out. But the light came from a point hidden by a pro- 


gross outrage is being committed here in the earl’s ab- 
sence, Which he will most certainly avenge upon its 
perpetrators !” 
| “ He'll be clever then, my dear,” said the man, with 
| offensive familiarity. “He'll do more’n any earl I ever 
heard tell on. He'll have to come out of his grave to 
do it.” 

“Out of his grave!” 

She repeated the words mechanically. 

“ Yes,” answered Broad! “if you don’t know—the 
earl’s dead ” 

“My father, dead?” 

“Yes. Now you understand. It's the new earl has 
come to take possession, and a few friends have dropped 
in, out of respect like.” 

The Lady’ Blanche clasped her hands upon her 
| bosom. She could not credit this. Many strange, 





| hideous dreams had haunted her sleep of late; but | 


| this outdid them. Surely, she felt, she could not be 
awake.” 
| Steve Broad left her little time to determine that 
point. 
“ That's the truth, my dear,” hesaid. ‘“ Melancholy, 
| ain’t it? But tain’t no use snivelling. The old boy 


| was a tidy age, and must o’ died one o’ these days. | 


That’s the only comfort we poor devils have got, that 

the big must tumble off their perches as well as the 

little ’uns. You never thought o’ that, I dessay ?” 
Blanche hardly heard him. She was revolving the 

| statement as to the earl’s death in her mind. 

| “Ts it, indeed, true? ” she asked, impressively. 

| “What? About the old boy’s death? ‘True as Gos- 


Exasperated at the resistance offered him, maddened 
with drink, and reckless of consequences, Steve Broad 
suddenly released his hold, then springing upon his 
victim he caught her in his arms, lifted her from the 
ground, and was in the act of bearing her from the 
spot, when a well-aimed blow, dealt from behind, sud- 
denly felled him. 

That blow was dealt by Kingston Meredith. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
POOR Emmy! 
Love at first sight, first born, and heir to afl, 
Made this night thus. Tennyson. 
By way of explanation, and also for the sake of relief, 
| let us turn for a moment from the scenes of lawless riot 
| enacting at Redruth House. 

The news which reached the quiet vicarage at Elder- 

| Side early in the evening was quite enough to arouse in 
Kingston Meredith the highest excitement. The death 
of Earl St. Omer, if true, might he felt alter his relations 
with regard to Blanche. The appearance of the new 
| earl upon the scene was quite as startling, and above 
| all there was the strange fact that he was taking pos- 
session of the estate by violence ! 

On the latter point the vicar’s servant, James, was 
| closely questioned, but he knew little. James was not 
| inquisitive though his round blue eyes were always on 
the stare. That Galescombe had “seemed full of it,” 
| and that the man at the turnpike gate had expressed 
| an opinion that “it was a rum go,” comprised nearly 
| all his additional information. 

Meredith decided on his course of action at once. 
“You will drive me over, Frank ? ” he said. 

“ Tmpossible,” replied Frank, “ the road is strange to 
| me, it will be dark before we get there, and the night- 
air and excitement will do you no good.” 

“Frank!” was the reproachful reply, “she may be 
there and in danger.” 

Poor Frank! He saw at once how little he could 
hope to meet that argument. He knew his friend too 
well, he esteemed the strength of his consuming Idol- 
worship too justly, to offer any further opposition. 
With the permission of Mr. Greggson, the good vicar, 
the dog-cart was brought out—it was a lumbering 
| old vehicle of other days—thd horse put to, and taking 
such instructions as to the road as were necessary, they 





jecting angle; and she could not tell what part, if any, | pel,” was the reply; “and I'll tell you what—it’s just started. 


of the building was on fire. It was while she was 
vainly endeavouring to ascertain this that the alarm- 
bell abruptly sounded, and the women, terrified beyond 
measure, uttered cries of despair. 

“ Pray, my lady,” said one of them, “ let us barricade 
the door.” 

Blanche regarded them with as much contempt as 
her gentle nature was capable of. 

“ As you please,” she said, “ when I am gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“ Yes,” said Blanche, “I am going to ascertain the 
cause of this outrage. Do not follow me. I will go 
alone.” 

She twisted the ample mass of her glittering hair 
into one simple ceil, drew her robe closely about her, 
and slipped her feet into the embroidered slippers 
which lay by her bedside. Then waving back Manton, 
who would have followed her, she: quitted the room, 
and they heard her light footsteps die away in the 
oaken corridor. 

Having gone some distance, almost to the head of 
the grand staircase, her ladyship paused and listened. 
Subdued sounds of voices filled the house, and there 
was a crackling as of burning wood. The alarm-bell 
lad ceased, 

At this time, though she did not know it, the greater 
portion of the lawless intruders were in the cellars. 
While she listened, however, there was a wild rush of 
intoxicated men into the hall beneath, and she could 
hear their voices as they cried, “You're a brick, my 
lord!” “Stunnin’ cellar! We'll come early next time 
and do you justice!” “Long live the earl and his new 
daughter! No, no; long live the new earl and his old 
daughter! What is it?” 

In the midst of this there was a stealthy footstep 
on the thickly carpeted stairs, and Blanche drew back 
suddenly, observing that a man, dressed like a groom, 
was coming toward her. 

She retreated until she stood at a window, through, 
which she observed, for the first time, the bontire 
blazing upon the lawn. 
and falling upon her white dress, rendered her dis- 
tinetly visible. 

The man who had come up the stairs first caught 
sight of her, as it seemed, at that point, for, as she 
hesitated there, he called to her in a suppressed vuice. 

“Stay!” he cried. 

She gathered up her robe im her left haud, drew 
herself erect, and so confronted him. 

“ Who are you, sir? ” sho said. 

“ What's the odds?” replied the intruder, who was 
no other than Steve Broad; “I’ve as much right here 
as you have, anyhow!” 


Its light was red and fierce, | 


as true that a heir’s turned up, and that you'll have io | 


move out o’ this place neck and crop.” 
| “I do not understand you?” 
| “Well, my dear,” said Steve, “I'll explain. The 
the King of the Cannibal Islands had. And he know’d 
that. So what does he do but tries to smug tlie real 
party—tries to put him out o’ the way. But the real 
| party wouldn't be smugged. And he’s turned up hot 
| and strong, and I wouldn’t give much for your chance 
| if he comes across you.” 
“T have no fear,” said the Lady Blanche, hastily. 
“These are idle tales. I will not sully my father's 
| memory—if, indeed, he is dead—by believing them.” 
| That you can do as you like about, my dear,” said 
| the fellow; “but if you'll quietly take my advice, 
you'll put yourself under my protection, and quietly 
hook it.” 


“ Certainly—why not?” 
ible!” 
| “Qh, I s’pose you looks down on a fellow as gets his 


| “Go with you?” she asked. 


“ Im 


livin’ by honest ways,” sneered Steve. “It’s more gen- 
teeler cuttin’ it fat with other people's tin.” 

“ Let me pass you,” said Blanche; “I will see the 
man you speak of. Pray stand aside!” 

“ Not if I know it,” cried the ruffian. 

“How! Do you dare say this to me?” she cried, 
angrily. 

“To you, or twenty as good as you,” was the 
answer. 

And Steve Broad rushed forward and put nis arm 
round about her waist. 

“Remove your hands—instaatly!” said Blanche, 
struggling in the fellow’s grasp. 

“Not till I’m paid for it,” he answered, with a 
drunken leer. 

She put her hands upon his shoulders and strove to 
thrust him from her, but it was like struggling against 
arock. He stood firm, his right arm about her waist, 
his rough unshorn face thrust forward towards her. 

“ One kiss, dear!” he cried. 

“Never! Not for my life.” 

“ A little one—just a little one? ” 

She turned from him in disgust. 

“If you don’t ——,” he said, in threatening voice. 

“Oh, help' help!” screamed Blanche, rapidly yield- 
| ing to the terror of the moment. 

“ Stop that! stop it, will you?” yelled the brute, 
putting his left hand over her mouth. 

But she escaped from it. 

“Help! help!” again sounded through the silent 





| house. 


earl, your dad, had no more right to this here erib than | 


To the surprise of both, they had hardly reached the 
end of the green lane leading from the vicarage before 
they saw the old man, the vicar’s father, standing un- 

der a hawthorn, making signs to them to stop. 
| “Do you wish to speak to me?” asked Meredith, 
| bending down to him. 

“ Yes,” replied the old man, speaking in his ear. “I 
am greatly interested in these events. May I ask you 
to note carefully all that passes at Galescombe ? ” 

| “You may.” 

| “ And you will return as soon as it is possible, that I 

| may learn the particulars from your lips? ” 

| “}will.” 

| The old man thanked him, grasped his hand, and 
was about to turn away, but he suddenly stopped. 

“ They say there is anew claimant to the earldom,” he 
said, hurriedly. “ You may see him. He may be poor, 

| mean, insignificant. You may be inclined to judge him 
| hastily, harshly. Will you take a word of caution?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Pie In this case then, it is above all things necessary 
not to judge by appearances.” 

| He had bowed, and was gone. 

| “The old man seems anxious,” remarked Frank, 
| carelessly. 

“ Very!” was Meredith’s reply. 

They rode on, each apparently occupied by his own 
absorbing thoughts. 

The road was not a straight one. It wound from 
right to left, from left to right, and many by-roads and 

| lanes opened out on either side. At places they could 
} only guess at the main thoroughfare by studying the 
| ruts in it, and guessing at the probabilities of their 
| having taken the right direction. This was a fair 
| guide, and while the light lasted and there were people 
| about, they got on well enough. Still, it was not 
difficult to miss the way, and at length, just as night 
was settling down, they came to the conclusion that 
they had done so. 
| It was most afnoying. Kingston Meredith's im- 
| patience was intense, and when, on inquiring at a farm- 
| house, he found that they had some miles to retrace, 
| with the chance of still missing the right turning, he 
| gave up in utter despair 

His triend’s despondency only incited Frank Hildred 

to greater exertion. He determined not to be defeated, 
| and as the consequence of his perseverance they at last 
j reached Galescoinbe, though it was after midnight 
| when they drove up at the Redvuth Arms. 

The procession, headed by the white banner had just 
quitted the house. The faint sound of tumultuous 
voices was dying away in the distance. The inn was 
deserted. Mrs. Lattice, thanking her lucky stars that 
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the riotous company had departed, was in the act of 
mixing some cordial which she was about to take up to 
Emmy Kingston, when the dog-cart stopped, and the 
young men came hurriedly in. } 

A few questions, et by hurried answers, convinced 
Meredith that the nts of the day had not been 
exaggerated. 

“We had better go on at once to Redruth House,” 
he suggested. But he still hesitated. One question 
was uppermost in his mind, and he trembled at the 
thought of asking it. His lips quivered as he said at 
length: 

“Is the earl’s danghter—is Lady Blanche at the 
House? ” 

“ She is,” was the reply 

“It is possible, then, that she may be subjected to 
annoyance, to insult?” 

“ There's no telling,” returned Mrs. Lattice. “’T was 
as much as ever I could do to get the new earl’s 
daughter—for it’s ‘the earl’ they’re calling of him—out 
of harm's way.” 

“Indeed! Has he a daughter? She is not gone 
with the riotous mob? ” 

He asked the question hurriedly, for he was im- 
patient to be gone. 

“No,” was the landlady’s reply; “she’s in my own 
room, up-stairs. No! she’s here, coming down the 
stairs!” 

Emmy Kingston was, indeed, descending the broad, 
oaken staircase of the inn, pale, trembling, but lovely. 
In the confusion of the night her hair had slipped from 
its net, and hung about her face in profuse luxuriance, 
seeming with its golden radiance to light up the dingy 

lace. 

° At the sight of this vision of beauty, Kingston 
Meredith could not refrain from an exclamation of 


Trust him? Yes, already she would have yielded 
her life trustingly into his hands, 

Poor Emmy! 

While they thus stood, hand locked in hand, a dull, 
sonorous, warning sound, at which each individual of 
the group looked up into the faces of the rest inquir- 
ingly, burst upon their ears 

“ What is that ? ” demanded Frank Hildred. 

“ Why, as I live, the alarm-bell at Redruth House!” 
answered Mrs. Lattice. “What can have happened? ” 

They moved towards the door as she spoke, and 
looked out. There was no moon, but the way the pro- 
cession had gone there was a glow in the trees, a red- 
dish glow as of a fire. 

“They have fired the house!” was the landlady’s 
first exclamation. 

“Tt would seem like it, said Frank. 

“Ah! then there is danger!” cried Emmy. “ He 
may be in peril now, at this very moment.” 

“ And, merciful Heaven, Frank! She!” 

It was Meredith who uttered these words, wildly, 
frantically. 

Emmy did not understand them; but she guessed 
their meaning, guessed it too well, and her heart dropped 
like a stone. She leaned against the oaken balustrade 
for support as she saw Meredith seize Hildred’s hand, 
fix his large, burning eyes on him, and tear him from 
the spot. She saw them go, without a word. But as 
they reached the door, some trifling inquiry called them 
back, and Meredith chancing te look up was shocked at 
the rigid face turned towards him. With a bound he 
was at Emmy’s side, had grasped her hand—* Don't 
fear, my girl, there is no danger,” he had said, and 
was away. 

Long afterwards he remembered that the hand he 
then grasped was cold as marble. 





intense astonishment. The mere beauty of the young 
girl would have charmed him into admiration; but over 
and beyond that was the startling fact of her marvellous 
likeness to the Lady Blanche. 


So impressed was he with this, that he involuntarily | 


started forward, believing that it was indeed the idol of 
his heart which slowly descended towards him, and that 
the simple dress she wore was only a disguise. 

A heavy sigh escaped his lips as the illusion vanished. 
But he still gazed like one spell-bound. This marvel- 
lous reproduction of a face, the beauty of which he 
had learned by heart, like a sweet song, was astounding. 

“ And this,” he murmured, speaking rather to himself 
than to the rest, “is the new earl’s daughter ?” 

“So they call her,” said Mrs. Lattice, “and she 


might be the old earl’s daughter, so far as that goes. 


But he had no time, and was in no mood to, think of 
this now. The alarm bell still rang in mad, capricious 
jerks. The glow in the trees had deepened into a fierce 
| red. At the turn in the road they could see the smoke 
hovering in the still air, and crackling sparks rising 
| into it. 
| And in all this Meredith only read the danzer to 
| Blanche. His imagination morbidly active, pictured 
| every form of horror. Perhaps she yet slept, while 

the flames raged in the house? Perhaps she was 
| daring, had dared some desperate leap, with what re- 
| sults he did not dare to picture? Or, perhaps, they 
| had torn her from her bed, and driven her forth into 
| the night; perhaps were insulting her, torturing her, 
| murdering her? 
The thronging of these vivid thoughts maddened 


She’s delicate enough, and like enough to my Lady | her? 


Blanche, as p’raps you can see, sir.” 

By this time Emmy Kingston had descended to 
where they stood, and as she did so she cast an anxious 
and a frightened look at the two young men whose 
gaze she had fascinated. As she looked up into the 


face of Meridith, a crimson flush came into her pale, | 


thin face, then as suddenly died away and left it white. 
Some expression in those luminous eyes, something 
about that handsome, haggard face, touched the heart 
of the simple, child-like girl, and she could not repress 
the signs of her emotion. 

“It’s all safe, my dear,” said Mrs. Lattice, kindly, ! 
perceiving the girl's trepidation, “ the place is clear.” 

“ And my father?” cried Emmy; “ where is he?” 

“Oh, he’s right enough,” was the answer, “ they'll 
take care of him.” 

“ He is gone away, then?” 

Kingston Meredith was touched to the depths of his | 
sympathetic heart by the tone in which those words 
were said. The yearning of his life had been for love, 


and what was denied him seemed lavished on any ! 


unworthy object—lavished and wasted. 


“ Your father, as I understand,” he said, addressing | 


Emmy, who blushed red at the sound of his voice, “is 
gone to Redruth House; he considers himself the right- 
ful owner of it, I believe—the descendant of the St. 
Omers. Is it so?” 

“My father has told me this of late,” said Emmy, 
meekly. “I am very sorry for him,” she added “I 
would like to go to him.” 

“ Go to him! 
all that riff-raff about the place! 
unpossible. 
bring back word of all the goings on, I dessay.” 

“Will you?” cried Emmy, addressing, apparently 
seeing, only Meredith. ‘“ Will yougo to father and try 


What at this time o’ night, and with | fears 
No, my dear, that’s 
But these gentlemen is going, and they'll 


“For God’s sake, Frank!” he cried, starting up in 
the dog-cart, with a suddenness which nearly over- 
turned it, “ Drive! Drive, man! Give me the reins!” 

| Frank refused. But almost as much excited as his 
| friend, he encouraged the jaded brute to its utmost 
speed, they tore along like the wind, through the nar- 
row, green lanes, bumping over the ruts, and ever in 
danger of accident from the darkness and their 
ignorance of the way. But nothing deterred them, 
and so in time they came clattermg out into the open 


| space before the lodge-gates. 


A little crowd, consisting of the more timid or more 


! prudent, lingered about the gates, and their impression 


was that the representatives of the late earl had ar- 
rived. Taking this view, some were for offering op- 
position to their entrance; but Meredith was not in a 
state of mind to be held back. He leaped from the 
vehicle while it was yet in full speed, staggered to his 
feet, and rushed to the door. A sturdy rustic, who 
thrust himself forward with a protest, was an instant 
after lying on his back, and Kingston Meredith disap- 
| peared in the park. 

The alarm-bell had ceased, and once in the park the 
young man was relieved of one sense of terror It 
was not the house: it was simply the bonfire they had 
| seen blazing Blanche was in no danger, then, from 

that most terrible and relentless of all enemies! 
| Uttering a fervent “ Thank God!” at this discovery, 
| Meredith bounded »n, until he reached the main en- 
| trance of the house, the state of which again awoke his 
Violence had been used: that was clear. And 
; had those, whe had not hesitated to break their way 
into the house, spared its inmates ? 

He dreaded to ask himself that question. 

Looking about the hall, he saw drunken forms scat- 
tered here and there, and from a doorway leading to 


to calm him, and soothe him, and don't let him drink | the basement there rose the voices of the revellers 


any more; and tell him, please, that I—I am very 
lonely till he comes. He will try to come then.” 


Blushing, tremulous, half-tearful, the poor girl ad- | 


dressed these words to Meredith. Unconsciously she 
fixed her eyes upon his face with an earnest, trusting | 
look—such a look as had come often into a face as | 
sweet, as child-like, and so like that the man quivered | 
with emotion. Hardly knowing what he did, he held 
out his hand, and Emmy placed her own in it without | 
hesitation, without fear. 

“1 will go at once,” he said. “TI will doall that you 
say. Trust me.” 


in the wine-cellar. This sound he stood for a moment. 
| listening to. 

He had some vague intention of descending ana con- 
fronting the visitors 

But as he was deliberating as te what course to pur- 
sue, there broke on his ear the cry of & woman evi- 
dently in peril. 

“Help! help!” were the words he distinetly heard. 

At first he could not tell whence they proceeded. A 
brief moment of hesitation, and then the same words, 
more loudty, more fiercely uttered, ran through the 
building 


| 
| 








He perceived that they came from above. 

He was conscious of bounding up the stairs. 

Conscious of snatching some missile from an arms- 
trophy on the wall and darting along a corridor, 

Conscious, too, of screaming, struggling, and of a 
blow which sent some cowardly ruffian sprawling. 

Then he held the Lady Blanche senseless in his 


arms. 
(To be continued.) 








A Jotuy Op Tar.—There is living at present near 
the Fire Engine-gate, St. George’s Gloucestershire, an 
old seaman named William Gay, who will be 101 years 
old the 10th of August. He served under Nelson, and 
was with him at the taking of Cadiz. At Port Mayone 
he lost four fingers from his left hand, being at that time 
on board the Powerful, 74 gun ship. The old fellow 
has a wonderful memory, and all his other faculties 
seem perfect. The people with whom he is living are 
most kind to him, and, although poor themselves, lodge 
the old hero free of expense. 


An Ayrshire gentleman, who was rambling through 
the camp, was taken before Sir Colin Campbell, on 
suspicion of being a spy. After complimenting his 
captor for his carefulness, Sir Colin laughed heartily 
at the predicament of a gentleman in search of adven- 
ture, remarking, “ I knew you at once as a Scotchman 
by your dialect. The soldier was right, for the Rus- 
sians annoy us sadly by sending over even their officers 
as spies; and they can speak very good English in- 
deed, but (laughing heartily) none of them that has 
come in my way ever attempted t) Scotch.” Sir 
Colin then accompanied him to the boundary of his 
division in person, chatting familiarly. 

A Raccep-Scnroor Boy.—At the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Ragged-school Union, which was held 
at Exeter Hall, the chairman, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, said: “ He was delighted to hear the 
other day from a clergyman, something which had 
recently occurred in his own school. There came to 
that school an official person whose business was to 
examine the children, for he regretted to say that the 
clergyman had been weak enough to receive a grant 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and hence his school 
was thus liable to be officially visited. Well, this official 
person said to the clergyman, tauntingly, before all the 
children, ‘ Oh, don’t talk to me about Scripture or texts ; 
I should like to know if any of the children can tell 
me of a text with “if” in it’ Hardly had the words 
escaped his lips, when a little child in the body of the 
room sprang up and said, ‘If any man be in Christ he 
is a new creature.’ (Cheers). For his own part, he 
raust say he would rather have been called to order by 
the Lord Chancellor, or h ve submitted to almost any 
penalty, than have been thus called to order upon 
Gospel truth by a little child in a ragged-school.” 
(Cheers and laughter). 

AUSTRALIAN BEESwAx.—Amongst the productions 
of the colony that are likely to become valuable in 
future time, we may mention the wax of the native 
bee. These bees deposit their honey in the hollow 
portions of trees, of the Zucalyptt more especially, and 
in some parts of the colony trees that have been the 
receptacle have yielded three and four hundredweight. 
Our attention has been particularly drawn to the subject 
by learning that the wax of the honeycomb has been 
manufactured into candles in this district with a con- 
siderable amount of success, Although not of the 
virgin-wax colour which characterises the Belmont 
candles, they are, nevertheless, very excellent in burn- 
ing. We have tried them under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of manufacture. The wicks 
were not plaited, and the wax appeared to be in its 
natural state. The candle burnt five and a half hours 
before it was extinguished, and sufficient remained to 
burn at least another hour. Such candles could be 
easily supplied by some industrious person at a very 
large profit at less than half the price of sperm. Mr. 
Gorman, of Taemas, mentions to us that he has secured 
a hundredweight of honey from one tree on the Mur- 
rumbidgee. 

Surcwwe oF A WATERLOO VETERAN.—A melancholy 
case of self-destruction occurred lately at Handcross, 
in the person of an old man, ‘Thomas Chambers, who 
hanged himself at his lodgings at the house uf a person 
named Riddles, at I'ruckers Hotel. It appeared that 
poor old Tom, who was a journeyman carpenter, had 
been in the Cuckfield union-house, from which he had 
only been out about six weeks, and had an idea, to 
which he was most repagnant, that he was doomed to 
end his days there, which caused a great depression of 
spirits that no doubt led him to commit the deed, On 
the morning in question it seems that the old man not 
appearing as usual, a little girl, daughter of Riddles, 
went to call him, and found him hanging, and quite 
dead, to the hinge of the door-post of his room. She 
alarmed a person named Underhill, who went at onee 
and cut him down. The poor old man had been 
through the Peninsular war in his younger days, and 
was at Waterloo under General Lambert. He wes 
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very proud of his medals, and loved to relate the scenes 
he had witnessed. His father was a ship’s carpenter 
at Washington, near Steyning, and latterly estate car- 
penter to Sir Charles Goring, at Highden. Tom, 
who was never married, after the battle of Waterloo 
left the army with a gratuity, instead of serving a 
short time longer, when he would have been entitled to 
a pension, which might have prevented the fatal act 
which he consummated in his old days. He received, 
in the course of the war, but one wound, in the face, 
from a musket-ball. His age was 69. 

GrEsE.—Writers on psychology lead us to believe 
that animals greatly given to sleep are usually inferior 
in sagacity to those whose somnolency is of a less 
marked character, and, in our own species, it is notice- 
able that, as the brain expands and the mental 
powers develop themselves, the amount of sleep in- 
dulged in sensibly diminishes. Amongst the lower 
animals the monkey has been considered the most 
closely to approximate to man in his organization, and 
as man is the least sleepy of all animals, so in a minor 
degree is the monkey less prone to slumber than most 
other animals. Now the wakefulness of the goose is 
proverbial, and supplies an additional reason for our 
protest against the calumnies to which the highly 
gifted and singularly endowed subject of these remarks 
has been ruthlessly exposed. It was the vigilance of 
her geese which saved Rome; the cackling bird was 
awake when the civis Romanus was wrapped in sweet 
oblivion, and that wakefulness long rendered the 
feathered sentry sacred in the eyes of the people. But 
gratitude wears out after a time, and at a subsequent 
period he was esteemed more for his edible excellencies 
than for his fortunate watchfulness. 


A MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Tue last chapter of Mr. Westgarth’s book on “ Ex- 
plorations in Australia,” contains a strange and deeply 
interesting account of James Morrill, who suddenly 
presented himself to two shepherds at an outpost of 
the same station which had given the explorers so 
hearty a reception. A more striking story of adven- 
ture it would be difficult to find in the entire history of 
Australian colonization. 

“Quite naked,.and of a reddish-yellow hue, he was 
seen to be no aboriginal native. On the shepherds 
seizing their fire-arms, under a sense of possible 
danger, he called out in English, although speaking 
with difficulty, that he was their countryman. He then 
informed them that he had lived for seventeen years 
with the aborigines in the neighbourhood, being the 
sole survivor of the crew and passengers of a ship 
that had been wrecked, so far back as the year 1846, 
upon a reef off the adjacent coast. He had been wan- 
dering over the country about Mount Elliott, a lofty 
hill, above 4,000 feet in height, near the mouth of the 
Burdekin, and he must have been but a short way to 
the east of M‘Kinlau’s party, as they passed down the 
river. 

“ His name was James Morrill, and he was born near 
Maldon, in Essex, England, and had been a seaman of 
the wrecked vessel, the Peruvian. He was supplied 
with clothes by his new friends, and after a short in- 
terval taken to Port Denison, where a subscription was 
made on his behalf, and where both himself and his 
narrative were the subject of very general interest. 
The captain of the Peruvian had warned the watch 
against ‘broken water,’ that dangerous symptom of 
this coral-reef coast. The vessel was wrecked during 
the night, after the watch had indeed detected the fatal 
symptom ahead, but tvo late to be of any avail. There 
was a considerable gale blowing; the two boats were 
lost and with them the first and second officers. The 
construction of a raft was the next resource. It was 
promptly made, launched, and loaded with its living 
freight, but it broke away from the wreck before any 
adequate supplies of either provisions or water had 
been secured, 

“ There had been fourteen of a crew and seven pas- 
sengers, and for forty-two days these miserable crea- 
tures were drifted to and fro, until at length the raft, 
with a small remnant of survivors, was cast ashore on 
the north side of Cape Cleveland. They had prolonged 
their lives mainly by catching three sharks, part of a 
legion that followed the raft, for the sake of the dead 
bodies that were at intervals committed to the waters. 


Ashore at last, they were for a time undisturbed, and | 
subsisted on shell-fish; but after a fortnight they were | 


discovered by the aborigines. They were by this time 
reduced to four—the captain and his wife, Morrill and 
a boy. The natives, after gratifying an intense 
curiosity by examining all of them, from head to foot, 
behaved kindly after their rough fashion, and took 
them to the great tribal camp in the neighbourhood, 
where they again underwent a thorough inspection, 
their white skins causing a general astonishment, and 
inspiring some with such terror that they at first ran 
away. 

“For some time the neighbouring blacks were arriv- 
ing in streams to gratify the common curiosity, but 


there was no violence used, nor was insult ever offered 
to the female. Meanwhile the poor outcasts were at 
first supplied with food, and afterwards were shown 
how and where they could find roots and other edibles 
for themselves. Exposure and privation caused much 
suffering, especially when their clothing, gradually 
falling to pieces, had disappeared, and left them en- 
tirely naked. The poor wife, the only female of the 
party, contrived to retain to the last a few scraps of 
covering. Severe rheumatism attacked them all, and 
in a little more than two years Morrill found himself 
sole survivor.” 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


Br J. F. SMITH, Esq 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” Minnigrey,” de. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

Thus shal your wives, and thus your children fall 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates ; 
There passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say, 
Whilst the long funerals blacken all the way; 

Lo! these are they whose breasts the furies steeled, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 


ArnouGnH the domestics of Briancourt Mansion—or 
the Hall, as it was more generally called in the neigh- 
bourhood—lived in considerable awe of their haughty 
lady and her crafty son, still, servant-like, they would 
talk. The footman, who had been commanded to remove 
the unfortunate Clara from the presence of her unnatural 
mother, had repeated the words she had uttered in the 
housekeeper’s room—from the housekeeper’s room they 
had been whispered in the kitchen. The following 
morning it was generally known througkout the estab- 
lishment that the wretched, half-starved wanderer, 
whose corpse still lay in the gilded saloon above, was 
the long-banished daughter of their unforgiving mis- 
tress—and many and bitter were the comments on her 
vindictive nature. 

“Dear young lady!” said the housekeeper, wiping 
aside a tear; “her sorrows are ended! Pooraslam, I 
would not have her mother’s heart, her mother’s dreams, 
for all the wealth she has inherited!” 

“Tt will never make her happy!” observed the 
butler, emphatically ; “it can’t!” 

“ Never—never!” chimed in several of the upper 
servants. 

At that moment the library bell-rang twice; the 
usual summons for the house-steward, Mr. Barnes—a 
tall, thin, silent personage, who glided about the man- 
sion like a shadow, and performed his duties with the 
methodical regularity of a machine. 

He was one of those men whom an earthquake would 
scarcely have moved. In early life he had been the 
personal attendant of the late baronet, who held him 
in great esteem. It was generally said of him that he 
heard and saw everything, but said little. 

“ Your bell, Mr. Barnes!” observed the housekeeper. 

The old man rose from his seat, and, without uttering 
a word, left the room. 

“Tf he would only speak,” said the butler, looking 
after him, “he could tell why her ladyship was so in- 
| veterate against Miss Clara for marrying young George 
| Stanley. Though poor, he was a gentleman, and 
brought no disgrace upon the family; but she never 
; could endure to hear him named.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the appearance 
| of Miss Sarah Tubby, Lady Briancourt’s own maid—a 
| sour, unamiable spinster, who was hated by the rest of 
| the servants—not so much on account of the influence 
' she exercised over her mistress, as for the use she made 

of it, to render every one in the house as uncomfort- 
| able as she could. 

No sooner did she enter the room, than the butler 
suddenly remembered that he had the plate to clean— 
the head cook retired to her sanctuary in the kitchen. 
All but Mrs. Brandon, the housekeeper, who disdained 
to show any fear of her, made their escape. 

‘“‘Chattering again!” said the domestic spy, with a 
sneer. 

“ Did you listen?” demanded the old lady, bridling 





u 


p- 
“ Listen, ma’am!” 
“ Listen, miss!” repeated Mrs. Brandon; “I spoke 


the word plainly enough. If so, you know the old 
proverb, about certain persons seldom hearing any 
good of themselves, And how should they,” she added, 
bitterly, “ unless from those who are as false and deceit- 
ful as themselves ? ” 

Miss Tubby’s naturally bilious character changed 
to a sickly red, and her deep-set grey eyes, which were 
unusually small, sparkled like an enraged viper’s. It 
was very seldom that she mastered her temper—but on 
the present occasion she did contrive to subdue it. It 
was not her cue to show fight—her errand was to con- 
ciliate. 

“ My observation, Mrs, Brandon, was not intended to 





apply to you!” she made answer. 











“Nor mine to you, Miss Tubby!” said the house- 
keeper, cooling down, “any more than yours to me— 
of course not!” 

Satisfied with these mutual concessions, the severity 
and equivoque of which neither felt disposed to ques- 
tion, the ladies sat down, like two belligerents who 
respected each other’s powers, and did not wish to 
provoke an encounter—there having been too many 
drawn battles between them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brandon,” sighed the spinster, “‘ my nerves 
have been horribly shaken ! ” 

“ Have they ?” 

“T don’t feel at all like myself this morning.” 

The old lady mentally observed that she at least 
looked most unpleasantly like herself ; but, peace being 
established between them, she confined the observation 
between her lips. 

“This wretched woman,” continued the speaker, 
“managed to rush up into the drawing-room, nearly 
frighten my lady out of her senses, and then to die. 
How exceedingly distressing! Shocking!” 

“Very!” said the housekeeper, who was determined 
to see the drift of her visitor’s conversation before she 
committed herself. 

“ Of course she was mad! ” added the waiting-maid. 

“Was she? Poor thing!” 

“T heard Lawyer Quirk tell Sir Charles that there 
must be an inquest.” 

“Must there?” said Mrs. Brandon, with a well- 
affected air of unconcern. 

“Oh, yes!” continued the female diplomat ; “ it’s the 
law when people die suddenly.” 

“Not always!” quietly answered the housekeeper ; 
“for I have heard that when my lady’s husband died 
there was no inquest—and his death was, I believe, a 
very one.” 

Again the complexion of Miss Tubby changed; but 
this time, instead of the ruddy hue of anger, it assumed 
a sickly, wax-like colour, which did not improve the 
appearance of Lady Briancourt’s confidential attendant 
—whose influence over her mistress was as unbounded 
as it was unaccountable to all who knew the haughty, 
impatient disposition of the wealthy widow. 

“T believe you were in the family when the late 
baronet died ? ” continued the speaker, without appear- 
ing to take the least notice of the singular effect her 
words had produced upon her visitor. 

“Yes, yes—you know I was.” 

“Died of apoplexy, I believe?” continued the 
querist. 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ Found dead in his bed? ” 

“Don’t speak of it!” exclaimed the waiting-maid, 
starting from her seat and walking towards the window, 
where she stood for some moments wiping away the 
drops of cold perspiration which stood upon her fore- 
head. “TI can’t bear to hear him named!” 

“Dear me! why not?” enquired her tormentor, with 
the most innocent air imaginable. 

“Tt was I who first discovered him,” replied the 
woman, hastily. “So gooda master! I am sure his 
death nearly broke my poor lady’s heart. She has 
never been happy since.” 

The old lady looked as if she really believed her. 

“ As the lawyer says,” continued the speaker, “ there 
must be an inquest. Of course,” she added, “the ser- 
vants will never be so foolish as to repeat any ridicu- 
lous ravings which the poor creature uttered in her 
madness ; at least, I should hope not—it would not be 
to their interest /” 

“Did my lady desire you to say this?” inquiredthe 
housekeeper. 

“My lady, indeed!” repeated Miss Tubby, with a 
disdainful toss of her head; “ do you suppose that my 
lady would trouble herself about any such folly? It is 
merely my own suggestion.” 

“ Which will doubtless be attended to,” observed Mrs. 
Brandon, rising to leave the room. “ Your suggestions 
generally are—I will hint as much to them.” 

No sooner was the waiting-maid left to herself, than 
she opened the door of the closet in which the liqueurs 
were kept, and half filled a tumbler with kirchenwasser, 
which she swallowed at a draught. Her features 
gradually recovered their usual expression of calm 
malignity. 

“What a fool I am,” she murmured, “to be startled 
by the gossip of an old fool who,did not live with the 
family at the time, and has only heard—heard,” she 
slowly repeated; “ what has she heard? But it is like 
the world. The rich are sure to be slandered. Not 
that I have anything to fear, thank heaven.” 

While thus soliloquising, Mr. Barnes had glided into 
the room, with his usual quiet step. When Miss Tubby 
turned and beheld him, with his keen, grey eyes fixed 
upon her, she started as if an adder had stung her. 
There was something in the old man’s look which 
seemed to give the lie to her words; it was not the first 
time she had encountered the same menacing glance, 
and, without exactly knowing why, it always terrified 
her. 

“Ta, Barnes!” she said, “ you steal about the house 


| like a ghost!” 
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“ Whose?” demanded the house-steward, in a quiet | 
tone. 

“ Whose!” re plied the waiting-maid ; “ why anyone’s 
ghost!” 

“Ona!* 

“ Whose should I mean ? ” she added, with desperate 
courage. 

“You know best—perhaps Miss Clara's! 
no favourite of yours.” 

“I defy yeur words, Mr. Barnes!” said the spinster, 
with a vivacity which showed how perfectly she had re- 
covered her self-possession. “It was not my fault,” 
she added, “if my lady disapproved of her running 
away with Mr, Stanley. I only did my duty.” 

‘* And I must do mine!” observed theold man, “Sir 
Charles has directed the body of the unknown female, 
who so suddenly expired here last night, to be removed 
to the lodge. There is to be an inquest this time! 
Thank heaven,” he added, “ I did not see her die.” 

Miss Tubby looked the speaker hard in the face, but 
not a muscle moved. The house-steward was one of 
those men whose countenanees seldom betray their 
thoughts. 

“ Perhaps,” she observed, with an air of indifference, 
“they may summon you to appear.” 

“ Perhaps!” 

“ And, if they do, what will you say 2?” 

“ The truth! ? answered Barnes; “ I never lie!” 

‘ Either the waiting-maid fancied the observation of 
peaker was levelled at herself, or chose to take it 


She was 








toss of the head, muttering something about certain 
persons being in their dotage. 

“ Dotage!” repeated the old man; “time will show 
whether | doat or not.” 

In the course of the day the inquest was held before 
the coroner from Colchester, and a jury composed 


“ did I not live with her for years? Did she not come 

to my cottage a few hours before her death—drenched 

with the pitiless rain—starviug—starving,” she added, 

“ and broken-hearted.” 

. 5 ~_ Lady Briancourt would have recognised 
er ” 

“She did, sir.” 

“Sir Charles, too? No, no—you must have been 
deceived.” 

The faithful Mabel would not for an instant admit 
the possibility of such a supposition, but persisted in her 
former statement—relating everything which had passed 
at her cottage the previous day, except the trust reposed 
in her, and the oath she had taken.” 

Pity and indignation was depieted-on every counte- 
nance, except those of the lawyer and the coroner. 
Even the servants, who had been schooled in the tale 
they were to tell, felt ashamed at having consented 
to repress the truth—so deep was the impression which 
the description Mabel gave of the sufferings and sorrows 
of her former mistress produced. 

“Permit me to observe,” said Mr. Quirk, “ that 
this woman's evidence is eatirely unsupported. I can 
prove that she has several times spoken of Sir Charles 
Briancourt and his mother with the most vindictive 
feeling.” 

The coroner shook his head—he was too respectable 
to risk his positien and character any further. 

“T shall certainly recommend,” added the speaker, 
“my respected client to prosecute her for perjury— 
wilful and corrupt perjury.” 

Mabel looked anxiously around the room—her eyes 
at last fell upon the impassible countenance of Mr. 
Barnes, who had been silently watching the proceed- 
ings. 

“There is a witness!” she exclaimed; “one who 
well knows the truth of all I have stated!” 





entirely of the tenants of the Briancourt estates. Bya 
singular coincidence, the summoning officer had picked 
out those who were in arrears with their rent. 

Everything was passing to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Quirk, who anxiously watched the proceedings. The 
servants had been duly tutered. Nota word was said | 
of the visit of Mabel, or the testimony she had borne | 
to the identity of the poor, persecuted girl, who was 
styled in the proceedings as a female, name unknown. | 
As they were drawing to a close, a noise was heard at 
the door of the room—it was occasioned by Mabel 
forcing her way through the crowd of tenants and 
servants, who vainly tried to impede her entrance. The 
poor, heart-broken mother had been absent from her 
home all the previous night, in search of her child, who 
had been so unaccountably taken from her. But her 
sorrows had not rendered her forgetful of the fidelity 
she had vowed to the dead. 

“ Make way!” she cried; “I will be heard. I have 
a right to be heard.” 

“ Silence in the court! ” said the coroner. 

“Keep that woman back,” whispered Mr. Quirk to 
one of the servants, at the same time turning very 


Every eye was turned upon the old man, who con- 
tinued perfectly unmoved by the appeal. 

After an approving nod from Mr. Quirk, who fancied 
that he could rely upon the house-steward—whose 
situation was most lucrative—the coroner directed him 
to be sworn. 

* Now, sir,” said that gentleman, as soon as the oath 
was administered, “were you present at the death of 
the deceased ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Have you seen the body since ?'” 

at 

“ When?” 

“When it was removed, by order of Sir Charles, 
from the hall to the lodge.” 

One or two of the more respectable tenants--who 
had paid their rents and had nothing to fear—muttered 
the word “ shame.” 


continued the coroner, “and must have known the 
daughter of your mistress from infancy, recognize it ?” 
“JT did.” 
“For whose?” 





pale. “She is.mad!” 
Before the man could execute the order he had re- 


“For that of Mrs. George Stanley—formerly Miss 
| Clara Briancourt—whbhom I have carried, when an in- 


ceived, the landlady of the Traveller’s Rest had forced | fant, a hundred times in my arms! ” replied the house- 


her way through the crowd, and approached the table. | 


“ You had better retire, my good woman!” observed 
the coroner. 

“TI will not retire, sir!” answered Mabel, firmly, but 
respectiully. “I am here to speak the truth—God’s 
holy truth—in face of those who would stifle it.” 

Mr. Quirk began to look very uneasy. Approaching 
the unexpected witness, he tried to whisper something 
She only partially caught his meaning—it 
bout rent and money. 

“T will not sell my 


in her ear. 
was something a 
“Back, Judas,” she exetlaimed. 


soul for bread! Will you hear me, sir?” she added, 
turning towards the coroner: “or must I go to Col- 
chester, and make oath before magistrates, that the 
evidence I have to give has been wickedly stifled and 
rejé 


“If you are determined,” said the coroner, hesita- 
tingly. 

“iam determined! Worlds shall not bribe me to 
conceal the truth” 

Barnes, who was standing with several ef the ser- 
vants at the bottom of the room, nodded approvingly 
whilst the oath was being administered. 

“ Your name? ” said the coroner. 

“ Mabel Cantor, sir! ” 

The officer deliberately wrote it down; casting, as 
he did so, furtive glances at Mr. Quirk. 

* Formerly,” continued the witness, “ waiting-maid 
to Miss Clara Briancourt—sinee Mrs. George Stanley— 
whose death you are here to inquire inte.” 

‘This is malice!” exclaimed the lawyer, with a 
malignant scowl; “rank malice! This woman was dis- 
missed from the service of the family whose honour she 
would wound, for—for,” he hesitated—for once the lie 
was not ready to his lips—so he concluded by adding, 
“ her vile aud ungrateful conduct.” 






steward. “I knew it, despite the faded features, and 
the sad change which want and misery had wrought, 
| by a scar upon the right shoulder, occasioned by a fall 
| from a pony, in the Long Walk, when a girl. If I re- 
| member rightly,” he added, “you, sir, attended her 
| upon that oceasion. I wonder you did not observe it.” 
| The coroner, who was a medical man, slightly 
| changed colour—observing, that it was singular the 
circumstance should have escaped him. 
| In consequence of this additional testimony, it be- 
} came necessary that the jury should once more view 
| the body. Mabel, who accompanied them, would permit 
| no hand but her own to turn down the sheet which 
| covered it. 
| “ There,” she said, pointing to the proof; “ there is a 
witness which cannot lie—my dear, sweet young mis- 
| tress! starved, persecuted to death by her unnatural 
| mother and selfish brother—aided,” she added, at the 
same time pointing with a gesture of horror and con- 
| tempt to the lawyer, “ by that bad man!” 

Mr. Quirk immediately took down her words, observ- 
ing that they were actionable. 

Although there was every inclination on the part 
both- of the jury and coroner to return such a verdict as 
might prove agreeable to the baronet and his haughty 
mother, the evidence was too strong for them. ‘They 
felt that there was no getting over the testimony of Mr. 
Barnes. Still they stretched their complaisance as far 
as they could with safety, by finding “ that the deceased, 
Clara Stanley, died from natural causes ;” and then 
hastily dispersed, as if ashamed of their want of moral 
courage. 

The verdict should have been, “from want of that 
bread which her hand, whilst living, had so often dis- 
| tributed to the poor.” 

“ God will avenge her in His own good time ! ” sobbed 











“ And did you, who have lived so long in the family,” | 


cutors are to'begin. Poor, blighted flower—the light 
of her old father’s eyes—the joy of his kind heart— 
= Mabel’s only friend! cold—eold as my broken 
art!” 

“ Get up! " exclaimed a harsh voice near her. “ You 
have done mischief enough for one day.” 

The unhappy woman rose from her knees—for sho 
recognized the voice of her husband, who had been 
scouring the country in every direction, in search of 
their lost child. 

“Meg—Meg!” she said, clasping her hands. “Oh, 
say that you have found her, Ned!” 

“ But I haven't found her!” answered. the fellow, 
brutally. “I have been tramping about the woods all 
night. Had you kept to your home, instead of meddling 
in the affairs of your betters, she would not. have been 
lost, and we.should have secured a friend instead of an 
enemy! Find her,” he added, “if you wish to. spenda 

ceful hour again!” 

The look which accompanied this threat, made poor 
Mabel shudder. 

“T will find her, Ned!” she eagerly replied: “ be- 
lieve me, I will. But don’t strike me now. I can’t 
bear it—indeed I cannot.” 

The man replied only by an inarticulate growl; and 
the poor domestic slave, with a heavy heart, prepared 
to return with him to her home upon the heath—per- 
fectly aware of the treatment she might expect when 
she arrived there. 

Strange that man should choose for a mate some- 
thing to tyrannise over and oppress—to exhaust his ill 
humour on in secret—a sort of human conductor, to 
dissipate the spleen which cowardice or interest pre- 
vents his venting on his fellow-man. The inferior 
creation, as animals are unjustly called, might teach 
him a useful lesson. 

“ Nonsense!” some of our male readers will probably 
exclaim; “is there not the law?” of course there is— 
law for the blow—law for the broken limb; but where 
is the law for the broken heart—for the cold word, the 
bitter sneer, the daily outrage of unkind looks, which 
mock the sufferer’s patience? There is none. She is 
his property—his slave. 

In puritanical, Christian England, we affect to pity 
the women of the East, who are bought and sold in the 
public markets; but they at least possess one advantage 
over their sisters of Burope—their husbands treat them 
well—they know the price of them. 

How often have we heard the careless, brutal hus- 
band observe—‘ Yes, Mary was a nice girl.” Was! 
Such men first uproot the flowers in their garden, and 
then complain that it is a desert. 

When Quirk returned to the hall, and informed Sir 
Charles of the verdict of the jury, the rage of the baronet 
became furious. In the first transport of his passion, 
he ordered notice of ejectment to be served upon Ned 
Carftor, who was his tenant; vowing, with a bitter oath, 
that he would starve the rascal for not having taught 
his wife better. 

“Mabel was not the only witness,” observed the 
lawyer. 

“Who else?” demanded his furious client. 

“ Barnes, the house-steward.” 

“ Barnes!” repeated Sir Charles, in a tone of aston- 
ishment; “ the hypocritical, lying rascal! to turn like 
an adder, and sting the hand which fed him! The 
election coming on, too! Why, I shall be hooted from 
the hustings.” 

The adviser shrugged his shoulders, to imtimate that 
he thought such a circumstance not unlikely. 

“ At least,” continued the speaker, “the authors of 
this precious mischief shall suffer for it. Barnes shall 
not sleep another night under this roof, I am deter- 
mined!” 

Soaying, he rang the bell twice. In afew minutes 
the house-steward made his appearance, with his usual 
quiet demeanour. 

“Did you ring, Sir Charles? ” he inquired. 

“J did ring!” replied the baronet, bursting with 
rage, “are your books made up?” 

“ You know,” said the old man, respectfully, “ that 
they are always made up.” 

“ Then leave my house at once. Give your books to 
Mr. Quirk; he will check them, and pay any balance 
which may be due.” 

“Have you anything further to say, Sir Charles?” 
inquired Mr. Barnes, not in the least moved by his 
abrupt dismissal. 

“ No—only that you never sleep anothernight under 
this roof—that I am resolved or!” 

“ T shall not go!” replied the house-steward, firmly. 

The lawyer and his elient looked at each other in 
speechless indignation. 

“From no love to you,” continued the old man, “ or 
respect to your service. I stay, because itis\my pleasure 
to stay. Whilst Lady Briancourt lives, this house is 
hers. If you wish for any further explanation, I refer 





” 


you at once to her ladyship! ; 
So saying, he turned: quietly upon his heel, and left 


“ My good woman,” said the coroner, in his most in-| the faithful Mabel, as she stooped and imprinted, for the room. 
sinuating tone, “ you must be mistaken.” 
“ Mistaken!” repeated Mabel, bursting into tears; | 
’ 


the last time, a kiss upon the brow of her former mis- 
tress. “Her sufferings are over—those of her perse- 


\ 


“ The insolent old rascal!” exclaimed the baronet, as 
soon as he had recovered from his surprise; “ does he 
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imagine that my mother will ecuntenance him in his 
bravado? We shall see.” 

“ Better not be too impatient! ” observed Mr. Quirk ; 
«your mother sometimes takes strange fancies! ” 

“# Ridicgous! ” 

“He has lived many years in the family.” 

“ What of that?” demanded Sir Charles Brian- 
court; “does it give him licence to insult and brave 
me?” 

“Certainly not; I merely thought. But you knew 
best. Perhaps, after all; you had better see Lady 
Briancourt.” 

His client left the room, determined to have an expla- 
nation with his parent. It was not the first time he 
had wished to get rid of the house-steward, and been 
thwarted by his mother, whose haughty tone and manner 
invariably became kind and considera:+ when she ad- 
dresse‘ the steward of her dead husband. 

«“ Barnes knows something,” murmured Mr. Quirk; 
“J am sure he does! and I would give a hundred— 


more, a thousand—to possess the clue. What can it be? | 
She has 


Infidelity to the late baronet—eh? No! 
always been too proud for that. Her father’s will? 
That could not have been tampered with, seeing that it 
disappointed her dearest wishes. 

he added; “then all will be easy.” 

In about half an hour the baronet returned to the 
library, his countenance flushed with anger and morti- 
fication. 

“ Barnes does not leave? ” observed the lawyer, with 
a smile. 

“He does not!” replied Sir Charles. “My mother’s 
infatuation is unaccountable. But here she is mistress 
while she lives. I cannot contend against a will like 
hers!” 

“T thought not!” muttered Mr. Quirk. 
not!” 

A few days afterwards, there was a pompous funeral 
at St. Botolph’s. The body of the unfortunate Clara 
rested by the side ef her father, in the family vault of 
the Briancourts. Her brother, clad in all the mockery 
of woe, followed the victim to her final resting place. 
As he left the ruins of the old priory, where the ashes 
of many of the principal families of ssex repose, there 
was first a suppressed murmur amongst the crowd, then 
a groan, which rang for an hour afterwards in the ears 
of the unnatural brother. 


“T thought 





CHAPTER V. 
The aged wretch still sought for gold, 
Base gain was all the miser’s care. 
He thought not once of growing old, 
His hope, his fear, his heaven was there. 

In the old town of Colchester, not far from the 
church of St. John, there formerly stood a solitary 
mansion, the'front of which was separated from the 
street by lofty walls, which, extending from wing to 
wing, formed a species of courtyard. The house, though 
fallen into decay, still bore traces of former respecta- 
bility. ‘There was a coat-of-arms, not inelegantly 
chiselled, over the principal entrance, and the coigns 
and lintels bore traces of having once been curiously 
carved. Most- of the windows, at the period we are 
writing of, were closely boarded up, to avoid the tax. 
So desolate was the place, that even the neighbours 
would have deemed it uninhabited, had not, on rare 
occasions, ‘a thin, curling smoke been seen to rise, as 
if it were ashamed of itself, from the tall stack of 
chimneys. 

This house had for many years been tenanted by one 
Nicholas Arden and his daughter. 

Although immensely rich—for the old man held mort- 
gages upon half the estates in the county—he denied 
himself not merely the necessaries of life but the attend- 
ance of servants; the household work and the cooking 
—such as it was—were done by his daughter Alice—a 
fair, beautiful girl, who never quitted the house, unless 
to visit the neighbonring church, where she always | 
went alone—her father nevefacconipanying her. 

A poor, half-starved boy, named Goliah Obie, whom 
Mr. Arden had taken from the poor-house as a drudge, 
a the only inmate of the house besides himself and 

Ice, 

The truth was, that Nicholas Arden wasa miser. To | 


I must find it out!” | 


The snow was falling fast, and the sleet which 
| mingled with it beat with a sharp sound against the 
' cracked panes of glass in the only window which had 
not been boarded up, in what was once the drawing- 
room of the mansion. This window had strong iron 
| shutters, which the miser never failed every night to 
| clese and bolt with his own hands before he slept. 

There was neither fire in the wide, gaping grate, nor 
| a carpet on the floor, and yet winter had set in with 
| more than usual rigour. ‘The furniture of the apart- 
ment consisted of several oaken chairs, and a sofa to 
match, covered with faded tapestry. Directly opposite 
the window wasa quaintly-covered eabinet, iron-bound, 
and guarded by a massive lock; it contained the title- 





deeds of many a fair estate—the bonds of the spend- | 
thrift heir and needy merchant—all who wanted money | 


in the good town of Colchester, and had security to 
offer, came to the miser for assistance. Once in his 
grasp, few ever were known to extricate themselves— 
| ruin followed them like their shadows. 

Nicholas Arden was seated at a long table, covered 
with deeds and papers. He was a tall, spare man, 
between sixty and seventy years of age. His eye had 
all the fierceness of the vulture’s—to which rapacious 
bird his acquiline nose gave hima fanciful resemblance. 
He was attired in a loose dressing-gown, which Alice 
had made for him out of one of the faded curtains of 
the drawing-room—and to keep his long, grey locks 
from straying into his eyes, he wore a black skull-cap 
on his head. 

The old man was busily employed in counting a large 
sum in gold, which he dropped piece by Se into an 
iron casket which stood upon the table. 

| sparkled as he listened to theclink of the yellow metal ! 
| The voice of love never spoke to his withered heart so 
eloquently. 
brightness, he gloated over it like some ardent lover 
gazing upon the portrait of his mistress; toyed with it, 


by balancing it upon the tip of his long, bony finger, to | 


ascertain that it was full weight—then dropped it with 
a sigh of satisfaction, to rejoin its fellows. Thrice had 
he counted them over; not one was wanting to com- 
plete the number. As he closed the lid of the casket, 
which shut with a spring, he began to sniff the air, and 
knit his bushy eyebrows close together ; for, like the 
carrion-bird to which we before compared him, he had 
a keen scent. 
| “More extravagance!” he muttered; “that girl will 
| ruin me.” 
This exclamation was occasioned, not, as our readers 


ow his eyes | 


Whenever he met with a coin of unusual | 


opposite to where he was seated. As the savoury steam 
greeted his senses, he became somewhat less irrascible. 
“ Well, well,” he muttered; “as the meat is bought, 

and I do not feel quite well, it would be a sin to waste 
it; but no more such extravagance, Alice, as thou 
valuest my blessing. And see,” he added, “that Goliah 

| does not steal any of the meat; that boy has a stomach 
like the maw of death—there is no filling it.” 

| His daughter received the reproof and caution sub- 
missively, and sat contentedly watching the old man as 

| he indulged in the unusual luxury of a meal. As he 
concluded, a load rapping was heard at the door. 

“Bee who it is,” he said, “and let me know before 
you admit anyone.” 

Alice left the room. 

“ A good girl!” muttered the miser; “ but does not 
understand the value of money—that a penny is the 
seed of a peund, the pound the seed of hundreds, 
thousands! HadI my life to commence again, what 
could I not achieve with my present knowledge? I 
shall die poor,” he added, with a sigh; “very poor!” 

By way of commentary on his assertion, he lifted the 
iron casket which contained his gold, and, staggering 
under the weight, placed it in the old oaken cabinet— 
the doors of which he carefully locked, and thrust the 
key into his bosom—nearest his heart. He liked to feel 
it there. 

His daughter returned, and informed him that Mr 
Quirk wished to see him. 
| After carefully looking round to ascertain that no 

paper, coin, or bond had been left upon the table, the 

miser directed that he should be admitted. 

“ Well, Mr. Arden,” said the lawyer, as soon as he 

had closed the door of the room, “ I have come for your 
| answer. Are we to have the money?” 
“Money!” repeated the old man, testily ; “ every one 
' comes to me for money! I have none—scarcely enough 
to keep life and body together! ” 

Mr. Quirk smiled incredulously. 
| visit to the miser. 
| Phis is childish folly,” he replied. “Your answer! 

With our securities, we need not go begging in the 
market.” 

This was true. 

“Tt is a large sum—a very large sum!” observed 
Nicolas Arden ; “twenty thousand pounds!” 

| “The rental is eight thousand a year! ” was the re- 

joinder. 

“ And when did you say you must have it?” 

“Tn ten days.” 


It was not his first 


might suppose, by any savoury odour rising from the | __“ Well—well,” said the eld man, with a groan; “tell 
kitchen, which was situated directly under the apart-| Sir Charles that I will pleasure him. Draw up the 
ment in which the speaker sat, but from the circum- | deeds, and when they are signed, the money shall be 


| stance of a thin, vapourish smoke issuing from the yn- | 


swept chimney of the drawing-room, He knew that 
his daughter Alice had ventured to light a fire in the 
chamber below. 

“What if the glass does stand at freezing-point,” he 
added; “she might keep herself warm with exercise! 
There will be sad waste when I am gone—sad waste!” 

Finding that. the smoke increased rather than dimi- 
nished he opened the door of the drawing-room, and, 
advancing to the head of the staircase, called several 
times, in a loud, angry tone: 

* Alice, Alice! ” 

“ Coming, father!” replied a soft, silvery voice from 
below. 

In a few moments his daughter made her appearance 
bearing a small tray, on which was a basin containing 
a thin, watery broth. 

“ What is this ? ” demanded the miser, with.a look of 
horror 

“Tt will do you good, father!” answered the poor 
girl. “For several days past you have been ill—very 
ill—scarcely broken your fast—and——” 

“ And where did you,get the meat? ” interrupted the 
old man, sharply. “I shall be rnined—beggared, by 
such extravagance! ” 

“ Fat, and never mind where it came from, so that it 
came honestly! ” 

“ Honestly !” repeated her parent. ‘ Have you robbed 
me, Jezebel?” 

“ Heaven forgive you, father, for that thought!” ex- 
claimed Alice, with dignity. ‘Since I must tell you— 


when Sir Charles called yesterday, respecting the mort- | 


counted down. Where do we meet?” 
| “At the post-house on the heath,” replied the lawyer. 
| “My client would not have his mother suspect such a 
| transaction for the world. You will bring the money 
| with you?” 
“T will pay it into the bank,” replied Nicholas Arden, 
suspiciously; “it might be dangerous to travel with so 
large a sum !” 
| “Tt seems to me,” observed Mr. Quirk, first rubbing 
, his hands with considerable satisfaction at having com- 
| pleted a long-pending arrangement, “that you have 
not exactly that sort of confidence, my dear sir, which 

ought to exist between gentlemen of our standing and 
| yourself!” ; mi 

“Very likely not!” was the blunt rejoinder. “I 
' trust no one, and cannot be deceived.” 

“ This is positively unamiable ! ” 

“Look ye!” said the miser; “I know my fellow 
| creatures! They are like wolves, seeking whom they 
' may devour—hungry and greedy!” 

“Not all men, Mr, Arden, surely?” 

* All!” continued the man of gold. “ At least, all 
that I have ever dealt with! Sir Charles Briancour 
destroyed his sister, that he might inherit her wealtl ; 

| and her mother cast her off, that she might gratify her 
revenge upon the son of the man who slighted and 
scorned her. You pandered to your client’s vices and 
necessities; and when you had him securely in your 
| power, forced him into a secret marriage with your 
daughter—to ennoble her!” he added, with a chuckle ; 
“ennoble her!” 
“ How know you that?” demanded his visitor, turn- 


his ears there was no music like the chink of gold. He | gages, he threw me a crown-piece, Doubtless he took | ing exceedingly pale, for he well knew the eonsequence, 


lived upon the sound—it was his idol—for his heart had 
never known any other worship. If he loved his | 


me for your servant.” 


“So much the better, Alice!” said the miser, some- 


should the haughty Lady Briancourt discover the un- 
equal alliance which her son had been betrayed 


daughter, it was because she was his—e species of pro- | what mollified. “I would not have my child dressed | into. 


perty—something that belonged to him; and upon 
everything that did belong to him. the old man set a 
certain value. 

Although Alice Arden was remarkably beautiful, her | 
features bore that resigned and hopeless expression 
which marks the countenance of those who haye never 
known the joys of childhood. Fror: infancy she had 
been both motherless and companionless. In her ten- 
derest years the merry. laugh had been a-stranger to her 





lips—her whole existence had hitherto resembled that |, 


of those wondrous reptiles which are sometimes found | 
imbedded in the block of marble—dull, cheerless, hope- 
less, almost senseless, 


like a painted butterfly. And so he gaye thee a crown- 
piece—eh ? ” 

* Yes,” 

“ And how much hast thou spent. of it? ” 

“ Nearly two shillings, father.” 

“Two shillings! two shillings in one day! The 
wealth of India would not support such extravagance ! 
Oh, my gold—my .precigus Pe stined with so much 
toil and pains! hat will become of it when I am 
gone? ‘hou shouldst have given it to me,” he added, 
“and I would have paid thee interest for it—that is 


“T know many things!” was the dry rejoinder. 

“ Of eourse you will be secret ?” 

“ As long as the interest of my money is duly paid,” 
replied the money-lender; “I meddle not in such mat- 
ters. ‘To the very day, the sum your client requives 
shall be ready, I will not fail you!” 

So saying, the miser rose to conduct his visitor from 
the honse. 

Mr. Quirk begged that he would spare himself the 
unnecessary trouble; adding, “ that he knew the way.” 

“ Possibly!” was. the ungracious observation of 





legal interest ! ” 
Alice made no reply, but silently drew the little tray | 


Nicholas Arden; “but you are one of those visitors 
whom I prefer seeing from my house myself.” 
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CHAPTER VL 
Around it twined in mazy wreath 
The nightshade dank, the deadly yew; 
Poisoning the hurtless flower beneath, 
Which under its cold shadow grew. 

ALTHOUGH more than a month had elapsed since the 
abduction of the two children from the Travellers’ Rest, 
and both Ned and Mabel had traversed the country in 
every direction, no tidings of them could be obtained. 
The house—which it had formerly been the pride of 
the bereaved mother to keep clean and neat—was neg- 
lected; and the garden, left uncultivated by her husband, 
soon became from the rank nature of the soil, overrun 
with noisome weeds. The natural consequence was, 
that their business fell off—especially as it was generally 
known to all the country that they had fallen under the 
baronet’s displeasure, and received notice to quit— 
which circumstance bettered neither their condition nor 
reputation. 

Mabel had suffered much. Ned, whose temper had 
never been one of the best, was continually reproaching 
her for the loss of his child; and when maddened by 
driuk, blows were added to unkind words. The poor, 
suffering creature bore them patiently. She felt them 
more upon her heart than upon her body. The former 
was almost broken. 

Sometimes Ned would be absent for whole days, in 
company with a wild, reckless youth, known by the 
name of Black Will, whose acquaintance he had lately 
made. Reports of robberies, too, became frequent, and 
Lexden Heath obtained an evil name. This latter cir- 
cumstance occasioned Mabel many hours of painful 

eflection. She could not account for the means by 

which her husband contrived to indulge his growing 
vassion for drink ; added to which, he had lately bought 
a new coat and gun. 

“ Where could he get the money?” she mentally 
asked, and as frequently shuddered at the reply which 
suggested itself. 

One evening Mabel was seated alone by the fire in 
her desolate cottage, brooding over her sorrows, when 
the latch was raised, and the gaunt form of the miser, 
carefully enveloped in a faded cloak, strode into the 
kitchen. 

“ Bless me!” she exclaimed, starting from her reverie ; 
“Mr. Arden!” 

“ Humph! so you know me?” 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

“ Well, then,” said the old man, sharply, “ that being 
the case, you can have no hesitation in accommodating 
me with a bed for the night. 
Briancourt to-morrow, by ten o'clock, at the post-house. 
I should have slept there, had the rascally landlord 
been reasonable; but he wanted half-a-crown for a 
room. Half-a-crown!” he repeated; “all I had about 
me! What do you charge?” 

* A shilling, sir.” 

“ And enough, too!” was the reply. 


“ Any children ?” 


—for one long, bony hand clutched the pillow with a 


“ God only can tell,” exclaimed the bereaved mother, | vulture-like grasp; the other was buried beneath the 
| bursting into tears, “ whether I have a child or not! I , clothes. 


had one, sir—a fairy, joyous thing—the solace of my | 


month ago—and I have had a weight at my heart ever | 
since.” 

“Tt is true, then,” thought the old man; then, 
ee aloud, he continued, “ Was she stolen, 
alo 


“No!” answered Mabel, with a look of surprise ; 
“the child of a dear friend was taken with her. Oh, 


sir!” she added, struck by a sudden hope, “if you have } 


any clue, in mercy give it me! Feel for a mother’s 
agony! I will bless you—pray for you! Can you give 
me any tidings of my little one? ” 

“No!” 

“ Any of the child who was stolen with her? ” 

“ Not at present,” replied the miser, cautiously; “I 
must first know the name of her parents.” 

“‘ There needs no secrecy,” said Mabel, “it was the 
granddaughter of Lady Briancourt, the child of my 
former mistress, Mrs. Stanley.” 

“ Formerly Miss Clara Briancourt ? ” 


“ Even so!” 


“Tell me,” continued the querist, in his most in- | 


sinuating manner, “was she really married to Mr. 
Stanley ?” 

“Really married! ” repeated Mabel, with indignation, 
“T could as soon doubt heaven as her unsullied purity.” 

“ Where—where? ” eagerly demanded the old man, 
at the same time drawing his chair closer to her side. 

“ That,” replied the woman, for the first time struck 
by the suspicion that his questions-were prompted by 
something more than curiosity, “I cannot tell you, sir 
—for I did not accompany her in her flight from the 
hall—I remained behind, to avoid suspicion; and I 
never saw my dear lady afterwards, till the day she 
died—and then only for a few minutes! ” 

Mr. Arden threw himself back in his chair, satisfied 
that he lad gleaned from the hostess all she knew, and 
sat for some time musing over the intelligence. Once 
or twice a quict smile played upon his thin lips—then 


| disappeared like a fleeting shadow ; at last he requested 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to be shown to his bed. 

Mabel took the candle from the table, and conducted 
him to the best room in the house. 

“ There is no bolt to the door! ” observed the miser, 
uneasily, after having taken a survey of the apartment. 

“ There is little need,” she replied; “ though poor, I 


“Humph!” growled the old man; “maybe! But it 
signifies little—T have nothing to lose! Good night!” 

* Good night, sir!” * j 

With these words she left him to repose, and returned 
to the kitchen, to await the arrival of her husband. | 


She had not long to wait before Ned made his ap- 


Iam to meet Sir Charles am honest!” 


Seating himself at the table, Nicholas Arden—the panied him; both appeared to have been walking very | 
possessor of countless thousands—drew from his pocket | quickly. { 


a mouldy crust of bread and a hard-boiled egg—for he 


} 


“ Any one here?” demanded Ned, in a tone which . 


was far too economical to pay for a supper when travel- | sent the blood to the very heart of his wife. 


ling; and, requesting Mabel to give him a glass of 
water and a little salt, commenced eating his evening 
repast. 


“ Yes; a traveller.” 
“T know—old Arden, the miser!” 
“You would not harm him, Ned?” exclaimed the 


“ You keep a good fire here!” he observed; “though, ' terrified Mabel. 


if you charge a shilling for a bed, you can afford to do 
so!” 

“It is not many travellers that we have now.” 

“ Ah! the times are hard?” 

“Very hard!” replied the hostess, wiping away a 
tear. 

“T find them so,” continued the old man. 


! 


“Pay! | 


pay! pay! my hand is never out of my pocket—the | 


world is always robbing me! Not that,” he added, with 
a hypocritical sigh, “1 have much to lose!” 

Despite her grief, Mabel could scarcely suppress a 
smile. From childhood she had been accustomed to 
hear people talk of the rich miser of Colchester, who 
was supposed to have more gold in his possession than 
both the banks in the town contained. 

Although the monstrous charge of half-a-crown for 
a bed had been one of the motives which induced 


Nicholas Arden to pass the night at the Travellers’ , 


Rest, instead of the post-house, it had not been the only 
one. Rumours had reached him of the extraordinary 
disappearance of two children—one of which, it was 
whispered, was the granddaughter of Lady Briancourt— 
and he determined to ascertain the truth from the lips 
of Mabel herself. 

His reasons for wishing to do so were plain enough. 
The existence of such a child, and her claims to Broad- 
lands, affected the value of the securities on which he 
had advanced the large sum of twenty thousand pounds, 

“My good woman,” he began, in a soft tone of voice 
—for he could be very kind in words upon occasion— 
they cost him nothing, “you must be very lonely 
here?” 

“ At times, very, sir!” 

“ Have you no husband? ” 


| 


“Harm him!” repeated her husband, with an oath ; | 


| “what should I harm him for? He never did me any | 


injury. What folly will you get into your head next, 
I wonder? I shall not stop long enough to harm any ' 
one,” he added; “ Will and I are about to try the 
warren. If we have any luck, we will bring you half | 
a score of rabbits by breakfast-time.” 

This was a positive relief to Mabel. For once she 
rejoiced in the absence of her husband and his dissolute 


| companion. | 


Shortly afterwards they took their leave, repeating 
their intention to try the warren. 

“ Strange—very strange!” murmured the unhappy 
woman, as soon as she was alone, “ that Ned should re- 
turn, and leave again so suddenly! Should he——' 
But no—no—the idea is too terrible! I will not wrong 
the father of my child by such a thought!” 

So saying, she carefully fastened the docr of her 
cottage, and retired to the little chamber at the back— 
but not to rest. Strange thoughts came over her, and 
sad presentiments. There was an oppression at her 
heart—a choking sensation at her throat. Although 
the night was a cold one, she opened the casement to 
breathe the air—fancying that it might revive her. 

Her eyes glanced over the heath, and she distinctly 
recognized the figures of her husband and Black Will 
stealing round the hedge which skirted the garden 
towards the back of the house. In an instant their in- 
tention flashed upon her. It was to rob—perhaps mur- 
der—her guest. 

“God help me!” she exclaimed; “ for what misery 
am I reserved? Ned shall not commit this crime, if I 
can prevent it!” 

Gently closing the window, Mabel, scarcely aware of 


“Yes—yes!” answered Mabel; “but he is absent— | her purpose, — to the chamber of the miser. The 


he—he works at a distance!” 


old man slept ; his dream, most likely, was of his gold 


ne?” | enter the room. 


| b 


“ Perhaps I may be deceived!” thought Mabel; 


| existence! but she was taken from me—stolen about a , “ he cannot be so lost! Atleast I'll watch till morning.” 


She had not long to wait—the sickening presentiment 
was soon confirmed—the window of the room gently 


| 
opened—and the wretched wife, who had concealed 


herself behind the great oaken chair, saw her husband 





CHAPTER VIL 
He sleeps—but not the calm and sunny sleep 


| Which on the brow of peaceful childhood lies. 


Wuitst violence and crime were thus stealthily ap- 
proaching his bed, the miser dreamed; and his dreams 
| Were a strange mixture of allegory and truth—a lesson 
and a moral—a glass which reflected alike the present 
and the past. 
He saw himself a child, wandering in a beautiful 
| garden, planted with perfumed flowers, and trees laden 
with fruit. He thought that he stretched forth his 
hands eagerly to grasp them, but at his touch they 
; turned to gold—to bright, yellow, shining gold; and his 
eyes were dazzled at the sight. Like a madman, he 
kept piling heap on heap, till not a bud or fruit remained. 
When all were plucked, he sat joyously down, but the 
beauty of the garden had disappeared; the stems and 
boughs were broken, the leaves turned to ashes, and a 
sense of loneliness fell upon him. 

His dream was a warning and a punishment—that 
garden was an image of the world; the flowers and 
fruit, the joys, the holy ties, the tender sympathies 
which he had sacrificed at the shrine of avarice. He 
felt hungry, but the gold was tasteless. A sickness 
came over him—-the ingots were scentless. In his 
dream he would have given them all for a single grape 
to moisten his parched lips—for one flower to revive 
his drooping senses. 

In this state he saw a hideous-looking being appear 
to rob him of his treasure—of that treasure for which 
he had bartered so many pure delights, so much domestic 
bliss—the smile of love, and friendship’s manly grasp. 
With a loud cry of terror and despair, he started from 
his pillow. His dream, in fact, was realized—for close 
by his side he perceived Ned Cantor, one hand grasp- 
ing the murderous knife, the other holding back the 
curtain, 

Although Nicholas Arden was well-stricken in years, 
his frame was still active and vigorous. With a single 
bound he started from the opposite side of the bed, and 


, Stood at bay like a gaunt wolf. 


“ What would you?” he demanded. 
“ Only a little of that superfluous gold you carry about 
you!” replied the husband of Mabel, who, half-fainting 


, with terror, still kept crouching behind the old oak 
rance—half-drunk, as usual. Black Will accom- | chai 


air. 
“ Gold!” repeated the old man, nervously. “I have 
not a coin upon my person, save the ones I received in 
change from your wife, when I paid her for my lodging 
—ask her!” 

Ned replied only by an incredulous smile—for he well 
knew that, to save a single maravedi, the speaker would 
have sworn the same thing upon the gospels, even 
though his garments had been quilted with the precious 
metal all the while. 

“ Make haste! ” shouted his partner in crime, from the 
window, where he remained to watch; “it is getting 
late, aud we must be miles distant before the morn- 
ing!” 

“Dog!” exclaimed the miser, half-mad with terror, 


| “murder me you may—but, I repeat it, to rob me is not 


in your power! My gold is safe—quite safe—far beyond 
your reach!” 

_ We shall see! ” said the ruffian, with a ferocious ex- 
pression, at the same time cautiously advancing towards 


im. 
Mabel could endure no more. To the astonishment 
both of her husband and Nicholas Arden, she rushed 
from her place of concealment, and throwing herself 
between them, implored the former not to stain his 
hands in crime. 

“Tf r, Ned,” she continued, “let us at least be 
honest! It is something to meet the world face to face 
—to fear no eye—tremble at nostep! I'll work for 
you, toil like a slave, and never murmur again—ouly 
spare me the shame of knowing that the father of my 
child is a felon!” 

For an instant the wretched man was staggered by 
the earnestness of his wife’s appeal. The unhappy 
woman clung to him, émbraced his knees, and, with 
streaming eyes fixed upon his face, kept whispering : 

“ For our child’s sake, Ned—for our child’s sake!” 

“ Too late,” said the ruffian, in a tone of desperation. 

| “I must have money!” 

“He has none, Ned—he has none!” exclaimed his 
wife; “he has none!” 

“ Besides, continne1 her husband, “ he has seen and 
recognized me! It’s no use—I must be safe—dead meu 
tell no tales!” 

(To be continued.) 
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VIOLETTA. 
Br PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall," “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &e., &c. 


[ADA IN THE PASHA’S ZENANA.] 


Positive, however, as was his decision to accomplish ' 
her release, John knew no more how he was toset about 


| it than he should have known how to speak to the 


Pasha in his native tongue. 
Ada’s mother, or guardian, had given him the :d- 





“TY ar; ready to hear you,” he said, still speaking in 
Lingus Frang¢a. 

Johr at once determined to be explicit. She had 
told him to confide wholly in Ogloo Aga, and she ought 
to know him. 








He therefore began the account of his previous day’s 
adventures—and at once perceived that his auditor was 
deeply interested. When he came to the passage where 
the abduction of Ada was described, the old man’s eyes 


| dress of Ogloo Aga, and advised a consultation with 
| him before anything should be undertaken. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
It was then to his residence they took their way, 


‘Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 


The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So mildly, spiritually bright; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray? 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
Siege of Corinth. 

Wuen John Percival and Edward Stacey left the 
hotel, it was necessarily in no calm or reflective mood. 
Our hero had resolved on one of those wild and 
perilous undertakings which must have been suggested 
rather by a romantic course of reading, and the im- 
pulsive energy of a generous and loving heart, than by 
sober reason and reflection. 

Ada was evidently in the power of an irresponsible 
barbarian; of a Turk, one of a nation—no matter 
about the balance of power—prone to the most vile 
excesses of the passions, and utterly regardless of the 
feelings and affections of the opposite sex. 

Philosophers and politicians may cry up the manly 
virtues, high character, and gentlemanly bearing of 
Osmanlis and other savages; we judge a nation by 
their treatment of women. In the Ottoman empire 
woman is an abject slave, the toy of an hour, the vic- 
tim, perchance, of a moment of anger or passion. 

The sack and the cord are the instruments of man’s 
rule over the weaker sex. 

Every husband has absolute power over the life of 
his wife, and the power is largely and continually 
used. 

John had heard enough of Hussein Pasha to be 
aware that rather than freely give up one who had 
penetrated behind the curtain of his women’s apart- 
ments, he would secretly make away with her. 

He had then resolved to himself penetrate into the 
palace that very night and rescue the unfortunate girl 
or die: 

It was a desperate resolve, and John knew it. But 
real love is ever unselfish, and every moment the sud- 
den fancy of John for the beautiful Ada was being 
fanned into a flame. 


utterly ignorant of what they were about to do or say. 
She, however, had told them that if they were explicit 
with him, and would offer a suitable reward, he, and he 


' alone, could put them in the way of accomplishing 
their dangerous undertaking. 


They knew the man to be a dealer in perfumes, in 


'goap, in tobacco, and as making excellent coffee. 


Rumour ascribed to him many other vocations; be this 


‘as it may, he was strongly patronized by the four 


wives and four and twenty inferior beauties of the 
Pasha’s zenana. 

There were certain fixed hours when these caged 
birds came forth, closely veiled, and visited his shop. 

The night was dark and gloomy, the wind wafted 
its warm breath through the streets, and scarcely a 
human being was abroad, when the two young men 
reached the narrow and dirty street in which the well- 
known Ogloo Aga held his quarters. 

It was a small, obscure, dark-looking shop with a 
narrow entrance. They looked warily around them, 
crossed the threshold and entered the little back room 
so well known to all lovers of coffee and forbidden 
liquors, where Ogloo Aga sat smoking his chibouque. | 

He was a tall, fine man, with a white beard and a 
generally venerable appearance, who rose with a pro- 
found bow and, speaking in Lingua Franga, bade the 
strangers welcome. | 

“ Coffee,” said John. 

Ogloo Aga clapped his hands and a negro at once | 


| appeared, disappeared, and reappeared with two tiny 


cups of delicious coffee, with that rich fragrance and 
delicious flavour, scarcely known out of the East. | 

John looked at Edward. The man examined them 
keenly. 

“You come to me on business,” he said, gravely. | 
after several long and’silent whiffs. 

“We do.” | 

“ Business of importance.” 

“ A matter of life and death,” said John, with con- | 
siderable animation. | 

“La illah il allah!” cried the Turk, rising with un- | 
usual alacrity. 

Without another word, he closed the door of his 
shop, put out the solitary candle which illumined it— 
let fall a carpet between the shop and the coffee-room 
—and returned to his seat. | 


flashed fire. 

“ And youwish to enlist my assistance to recover the 
young lady,” he said, with a smile. 

“ T do—no reward shall be too great,” began John. 

“Can I trust you,” interrupted the man abruptly. 

“On our honour as officers and gentlemen,” cried 
both with one accord. 

“Then by fhe powers and Molly’s kettle we'll do the 
ould boy—and relase the girl—or my name's not Mur- 
tough O’Toole, Esquire, of Tipperary,” and off came 
the wig, discovering the good-looking, black-whiskered, 
but somewhat dissipated countenance of as genuine 
an Irishman as ever mixed toddy or smoked a dud- 
deen. 

To say that John and Edward were astonished is to 
say little. They were literally struck dumb with sur- 


| prise, at the same time that they augured much in the 


way of success from the fact of his being a countryman, 
and still more from his putting so much faith in them, 
as to betray his nationality. 

“Ts it possible—a countryman !” cried John. 

“ Just next door to it. It’s a mighty fine tale now I 
could till ye, only there ain’t time, so let’s have a bowl 
of the cratur, and thin we'll settle this matter in a jiffy. 
Biddy, my jewel.” 

The door opened, and the grinning face of an old 
Irishwoman appeared. 

“It’s my old nurse, shure; she’s a rale fine house- 
keeper, and a devil a one will run away wid her; 
whiskey darlin’.” 

The woman, who, whatever her country, had evidently 
learned the habits of the East, vanished and soon 
returned with the materials for punch. 

“ Sure you'll excuge me,” said the Irishman, smiling, 


| *but it’s the invention always comes with the drink. 


But we can talk and mix finely—so you mane to venture 
your valuable necks in the lion’s den?” 

“ We do.” 

“ You're a broth of a boy, Mr. John, and so are you, 
Mr. Edward ; but it’s a mighty delicate affair you are 
about, and mighty risky. Well, well! I won’t say nay ; 
but if I help you—you see my sacrets are all yours— 
and the sacrets of some thirty lovely and adorable 
cratures, you wudn’t like to harm.” 

“ Certainly not.” 
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“Ww ell you must know his highness the Pasha, not 


contint with four wives, has a power of beautiful slaves. | 


The cellar was surrounded by barrels, casks of wine, | 


— 


‘Stand behind him, and if he proves rusty, gag him, 


and other forbidden drinks—one secret of Ogloo Aga’s _ while I hold a dagger to his throat.” 
Now its notin natur’ for thirty women shut up in a | popularity. 


He then touched him lighty on the shoulder, at tho 


by place by themselves, without as much as a sight of | His principal customers were the inmates of the go- same time whispering his name. 
us handsome cre atures, not to be melancholy and dull. | vernor’s palace. ; Baba.” 
We ~ you see, to relave the monotony of existence, the | Pushing aside an empty cask, Ogloo showed them a The negro opened his eyes, gazed without surprise 
darlings sometimes wish a friendly call from tae or | door, which he proceeded to open. Before them was at the two handsome youths, grinned watil he showed 
co a or may be an old sweetheart—and would you | what appeared to be a narrow On closer ex- his bere from ear to ear, and made some reply in a 
have me be hard-hearted and cruel? It ain’t in the amination they found the other side to be a thick dense quite unintelligible. 
nature of Murtough O’Toole; so, as my house touches } row of prickly bushes. f was a difficulty, but with the beatin of wit 
the garden of his highness, there’sa mighty convanient| Placing a small lantern im their hands, the renegade whie the peril of the aveasion doubtless inspired, John 
entrance only known to myself and the ladies, by which | gavethem some whispered directions, and biddimg them laid his — = on his Hips, pointed to the hall, where 
I may be able to introduce youto the palace; and now, | God-epeed, closed the deor upon them. the music of the alma could be heard, and whispered 
gentlemen,” added the perfumer, “my meck is in your } John and his friend were alone im the gardens sacred omes more a mame. 
hands.” to the women of the zenana, surrounded by unknown, “Selina.” 
The young men made no immediate reply, which | dangers, rendered the more direful from their want of | The megro rose, grinned again, bowed low, and 
made Murtough frown. | knowlege of the language of the | Without a word, raised a matting in the corner of the 
. Maybe you think my cenduet not altogether re-| In books of travels, in tales like the “Atmbian Nights,” , room, which served as a door, an@ disclosed a passage, 
spectable. I'd have you know it was nocheice of mine.” and in the personal narrativesof many who have visited along which he led them some little distance. 
The Irishman then narrated @ portion of his history. the East, we hear of romantic love adventures—where aa halted before another door, and bade them 
How he came to Candia was of little consequence; but advemtarous Juans have scaled the walls of palaces | enter. 
once there, his handsome person attracted the attention for the love of some gaseélle-eyed Georgian or Cir-| It was a s but ot furnished 
of a beauty of the harem, whe had him appointed per-  cassian. very much in the French style—half sitting-room, half 
fumer to his highness. She it was contrived the door,| No doubt, under so nefarious a system as that sanc- bedroom, with an alcove, within which was a divan, 
and for some time, their attachment remaimed a seeret. tioned by the Koran, im a country where women are shrouded by thick and massive curtains. 
At length, however, they were discovered by other bought and sold as the beasts of the ficld, where mar-| The black now himself his finger on his lips, 
of the eaged birds, almost all of whom, despite the riages take place while girls are in their swaddling | pointed to the curtains, with @ profound dbeisance 
vigihene e of the guard—had lovers—a natural conse- | clothes, intrigue will be rife; but we rather fancy they left them standing im the middle of the room, searcely 
quence of so barbarous and unnatural a state of — are more often carried on out of doors by the connivance | able to believe their senses. 
as polygamy. of tradesmen and relatives, than in the adventurous “And when Selina comes, what is to be done?” 
Since that day Martough O’Toole had been forced to | | way so often deseribed by poets and romancers—I beg | said Edward. 
feign conversion to the Mohammedan religion, and to | pardon, travellers. “ Trust to her woman’s heart, and her love for Ogloo 
become the accomplice of the whole bevy of damsels—j| ‘The danger is so great, the punishment so swift and | Aga.” 
a crime sa ficient to have cost him his life, had he had | certain, that few who have dared to venture where 
a hundred heads. | John and Edward now stood, have ever left the harem 
“ But, by the piper that played before Moses, could I | alive. 
but get clear away, I’d no be putting my head in such | The bold‘and courageous young men knew well the 


| 
| 
| 
' 





CHAPTER XXX 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood,”"——you know the rest; 


@ noose ag: ain!” danger they ran ; and, therefore, being no Dou Quixotes 


‘ Why not leave with us ? ” said John, heartily. 
« “Is it joking, you are?” 


, or Bonibastes Furioso’s, took every precaution that pra- 
' dence aud a due regard to success could 


And most of us have found it now and then— 
At least we think so, though but few have guess'd 
The moment till too late to come 


suggest. . 
“Our captain would take you with pleasure,” cried By means of the lantern they easily found the small j oper ben pane ape baboon ya 
T 


John. "winding passage through the thicket which led into the When things are at the worst they sometimes mend. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the Irishman, with tears in lis garden, and here they left it as no longer wanted. | ‘There is a tide in the affairs of women 

eyes, “if ye knew what it is to be the slave of thim By the rich perfume which came in elouds to their | Which, taken at the flood, leads—God knows where. 

thirty wome my 4 etarrd their bully-ragging, and the mestrils, they could tell they were surrounded by Those navigators must be able seamen . 

vers, you'd comprehind the idea I flowers, and by roses in particular; but whatever plea- Whose charts lay down its current to a hair. 

have of a cottage a ~ potatoe, once more. There’s not sure this might have given them on ordinary occasions, a ect og aA get pr sey ” 

a chit of the lot knows she could hang me—och it was scarcely noticed by them ‘now. nai dab tienabnatinniaa 

murder, it’s saving me body and soul, you are. But, Before them, a blaze of light, was the palace of the | | But women, with their hearts, on’Heaven knows what! 

now for yourselves. You mean to go?” Pasha. | Don Juan, 
“T do,’ ’ said John. Holding their breath, treading with extreme esutive, | For some moments after their first involuntary ex- 

& It's s mis shty dangerous; but it must be. Are you the two young men advanced along a kind of lawn,and ¢lamation, not a word was spoken. Hach was busy on 

arm¢ had not proceeded above fifty yards when, stepping a his own thoughts. John was intently engaged in 

The 1ey aed their daggers and revolvers. little to their right, they were brought to stand-still, wondering where Ada was; while, if the truth was 

“Right—you may want them. And now, me brave bya sight which seen under any other circumstances told, Edward was'thinking of theifascinating vision of 
boys—listen to me. You must folly my directions toa would have excited very different emotions from fear. | paradise, which had passed before. his eyes to fade for 
“t” or you're ruined.” The night was sultry, or the.room was hot, and the ever. 

He then explained, from a rough and coarsely-drawn ladies of the harem had thrown open the wjadows of It would be difficult to depict the storm and tumult 
plan, he had himself made of the interior of the the great hall of the zenana, in which his highness’s | of thought which swept across the soul of John Per- 
palace, their exact course of proceeding—as well as all wives and other female slaves were enjoying the | cival, as he reflected on the position of his dear Ada, in 
details to enable them to effect their retreat with or dancing of a number of hired girls, who bad! recently | the hands of an unscrupulous and vicious despot. 
without the girl. visited “Candia, for the purpose of gain. Though he had obtained a footing in the palace, he 

He then finally requested a note to the officer of the Seated upon cushions, habited in the light garb of was no nearer an interview with Ada, ‘than he had 
ship in harbour, in case they made nosignal before the East— | been when in the street 3 nor could he tell whether or 

i ‘A dszeling mass of gems, and gold, and glitter, not his highness was still in the outer palace or the 
\is request John at once acceded to. Magniticently mingled in a litter, | harem. 

And now boys to disguise you,” he began. | | The careless ease of the wives and female slaves of 

“ “Dis ruise us?” sat a bevy of Eastern beauties, fit to have melted the the tyrant made it probable that he was not yet in the 

3!” heart of a philosopher, if not of the blessed St. Francis | genana. Still, how could!he know that at that moment 

“ Why ded himself. Ada was not being subjected to the blandishments of 
“Sure an’ you wouldn’t be found in his Royal John, however, drew hastily back into the shadow of ‘this Turkish Lothario. 

chness’s hareem.in the uniform of her Majesty?” the trees, drawing his companion after him. Suddenly the thought struck him that she might be 

“ W That dvess would you pane us wear?” askedJoha, “ Why such haste?” whispered Edward. “Inever in the hall with the other ladies, and at the same 
im patient ly. saw such a galaxy of beauty before.” moment he noticed’ how distinctly he could hear the 





insolence of th: 





















If you.go in as men, you will never come out “Edward, you forget our danger: remember what laughter of the women, and the music of the dancing 
alive! ” said the Iris hm: AD, Gre avely. Ogloo said—our only chance of entering the palace girls, from one side of the room. 

Both eraphatically declined to be disguised as girls— would be the collection of the women in this very hall. | It was-screened by matting, raising which he found 
and M ugh, after ri ailing against their obstinacy, Come—our lives and Ada’s liberty depend on the turn- | a dark passage, at theend of which he noticed a faint 
agreed to dress them up in the disguise of two Greek | ing of a die.” glimmer of light. Motioning Edward to follow, he 
youths, a costume less li ikely to attract attention than | Thanks to an excellent memory, John now tumed fearlessly entered upon the gloomy passage, along which 
that which they now wore. towards the palace by the path hastily pointed out to he trod with a louder beating heart tham he had felt 

To this | the youths had no objection, and in a very them hy Ogloo, and avoiding with care the circle of that day. 
short spac ime, from two smart looking officers of light, which fell so profusely on the lawn, reached a| It was almost with a shriek of surprise'that he halted 


the quarter-deck, they were transformed into two very sinall doorway shrouded in foliage and flowers, and with before a grating that alone separated them from the 
boys—a change which, despite the a sigh of anxiety, but not of fear, entered the palace. splendid hall, where the amusements of the evening 
serious nature of the enterprise they were engaged upon They were in a hall, richly ornamented with filagree were going on. 
made them both smile. work, but unfurnished, save where a large chair, occu- Reclining on a couch, her eyes-fixed on vacancy, her 
“And now, Mr. John, if so be you come across pied by a black—who slept at. his post—fifst.atiracted splendid dress, a mockery of her weary sadness. of face, 
Selina—she’s an Italian, and one of his Highness’s | their attention. reclined Ada, beside whom knelt two black female 
legal wives—speak her fair and ask her to be your Now, in the romantic style of a modern novelist, slaves engaged in fanning her flushed and feverish 
friend, for the sake of Murtough O'Toole. It’s mighty especially of the Dumas school, we should not fail to cheeks. . 
little chance there is of my ever seeing you again; but _ have at once dispatched this stumbling-block by means Stooping towards her and seeming to whisper in her 
that’s no fault of mine.” of the dirks of the young officers. But, even at the ‘ear words of consolation, or perhaps of persuasion, was 
“You will, Mr. O'Toole?” said John, earnestly. , risk of diminishing the interest of our narrative, and a woman of great beauty; but whatever her endea- 
“Heaven will protect us. Our cause is good, and must of militating against the heroism of John aud Edward, vours they were unheeded. ‘The poor girl-was insensi- 
rosper And now, for Heaven’s sake, lead the way. | truth compels us to say that no such idea ever entered ble to any kind of comfort, 
very minute until I see Ada appears a century.” the head of either. How wild and terrible were the emotions which 


handsome Greek 


Og rloo Aga, who had now resumed his disguise of an They looked, however, keenly at him, and then at swept over the soul of John Percival, as his eyes were 
eld man—a practice which gave him free access to the | one another. 
harem, and caused even the Pasha to patronize him— 
led them to a lower room underground—a kind of cel- | 
lar, in which he locked himself. 


greedily fixed upon'the girl who had fixed herself with 
“ A pretty kettle of fish,” whispered Edward. so much power upon his heart. 

“I fancy this is the black in the confidence of the §hereshe lay within reach of his hand—eand yet 
; women,” replied John, who was very pale but resolute. how distant! 
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The will of a voluptuous tyrant lay between him and | 
the realisation of his hopes. | 

Ideas, plans, determinations, each more insane and 
impossible than the last, flashed across his sonl. He 
felt like one whose-span of life was about to be cut 
short by the executioner—when, doubtless, mad ideas | 
of escape present themselves to the mind, such as in 
sane moments would never be thought of. 

They were two men well armed—why not dash in, 
seize the girl and escape ? 

Such was one wild suggestion of his utter despair, 
though he knew that in a minute he would be beset 
and overcome by the guard—who though unseen, and 
for the moment invisible, were still everywhere. 

Suddenly at an opposite door stood Baba—and, while 
the music struck up afresh afd the dancing girls ex- 
cited the merriment of the harem women, by some vio- 
lent display—made a sign to the fine woman, with 
gorgeous black eyes, who was whispering to Ada. The 
woman nodded, and gliding unnoticed behind the 
black curtains which concealed her partially, left the 
room. 

Otutching Edward by the hand John hastily returned 
towards the alcoved room, where they had been left by 
the black. 

Scarcely had they regained it, when the lady they | 

- had seen entered with a surprised and puzzled counte- 
nance. In her hurry she -had forgotten to veil her 
beantiful features. 

John and Edward bowed profoundly. 

“T have the honour to speak to the Signora Selina,” 
said John, in very good Italian. 

“ Ah! you know me,” she said, with flashing eyes, 
“J was the Senora Selina once; but how know you me 
—who are you——what want you here in the zenana of 
Hussein Pasha ? ” 

“Weare Englishmen—friends of Ogloo Aga—and 
we come to rescue the young girl—you were just 
speaking to or to die in the attempt.” 

“ What!” cried Selina, her eves sparkling like gems, 
“to snatch a girl from the zenana of of the Pasha— 
impossible!” 

“ Nothing is impossible,” said John, simply, “if you 
will aid us?” 

Selina looked keenly at them for a while without 
speaking; she then seated herself and bade them-to be 
seated. 

“His highness’ is detained late by an obstinate 
Englishman, who will not take the hint to go—tell me 
your story.” 

Jehn‘bowed, and in as brief a manner as possible, 
narrated what had occurred since his arrival in Candia. 

“So!” said the woman, with beaming eyes—eyes 
that melted almost to tears as she spoke, “ you knew this | 
girl but two days, and you have perilled your lives for 
her. You tove her then, very much ? ” 

“ With my whole soul—my life is bound up in her; 
save her I must, or die!” 

“ But this very night she is to be the honoured bride | 
of his highness!” said Selina, theughtfully. | 
“Never; he shall die first!” cried John, clutching 

his dirk, and turning deadly pale. 

“T, too; was once loved as you leve her,” mused 
Selina—“ until I was kidnapped and sold inte slavery, | 
by a Christian kmave who engaged myself and others 
as a travelling operatic-troupe—and might aid you on 
one condition——” } 

“ That is——?” | 

“What is Ogico about todo?” she asked, abruptly. | 

“Te leave with us!” | 

“ Then aid my escape, and F will join you. LI hate! 
and loathe the man who bought me with gold. Besides, | 
to remain here and risk his anger would be madness. | 
Semebody will suffer. Your answer.” | 

“ Signora—most gladly will we aid your flight; ask 
anything of us—but'save her,” cried John. 

“Not a moment is to be lost: His highness may 
arrive at any moment. -I will pack up my jewels and 
diamonds—Ogloo has most of my | treasures already | 
—I was once the first favourite the despot—and | 
then be ready. I have longed for this day these years | 
past. Ogloo never had courage to venture on’ it alone. 
Hark! ‘his highness comes. I must not be absent. | 
Await me here!” | 

And Selina, who had so suddenly become their ac- | 
complice, hastily departed. 

“Merciful Heaven help us!” cried John, passion- | 
ately ; “ but this suspense is terrible.” 

“She will true ‘to us. But 1 doubt if Murtough | 
O’Teole will be delighted with his fair charge.” 

“ He loved her on d she has risked life—every- 
thing for him. He must atall events aid her escape. She 
came no more willingly here then Ada. Hark to the 
tramp of the guard—and how the voices are hushed in 
the rooms. The monster is near at hand!” 

And in & paroxysm of rage and despair, he raised his 
clenehed fists, as if to strike the despot. 

A few mirrutes of intense agony fellowed, after which 
— hurriedly entered, her face flushed and her eyes 

hing. 

“ What news?” cried John. 

“ His highness has passed to his ehamber without | 





| she bitterly replied, “ without his orders, Young man, 


| in @ secret recess, where this and all other Pasnas 
| conceal their guard, when supping in the retirement of 


| You will see all without being seen. Curiosity is as rife 
5 ~ 


| breath loudly, or whisper—from this moment—or you 
| are lost.” 


| 
here. 


| and—may their fathers be burnt—interfered in the sacred 


‘of the fearful peril of their position. 


He was, then, faithful and true, and knowing their 
presence in the palace, his keen and watchful ears had 
caught some faint, almost imperceptible sound. 

“What think you?” said the Pasha, “speak, Ogloo 
| Aga.” 
“ Does your highness wish me to give an opinion— 
may I offer the light of the world my humble counsel ?” 

“Speak,” said the Pasha stroking his beard and 
again applying himself to the raki punch. 

“ Light of the world, and great luminary of Candia,” 
replied Ogloo Aga, “’tis not for your slave to question 
and advise, but if I were Hussein Pasha I should know 
nothing of any English subject, but should add the 
little Greek rayah to the list of these celestial beauties 
who adorn the throne of your highness.” 

“ Wallah—it is well!” cried the Pasha, stroking his 
beard, “it shall be so. Go—I will consult with you to- 
morrow.” 

Selim Bey rose, made his obeisance, and, followed by 
Ogleo Aga, who again cast a mysterious glance at the 
recess, 

The Pasha clapped his hands, several black slaves 
entered and received some directions, wholly unintel- 
ligible to the young men, whose hearts now beat with 
a violence which could have been heard by any one 
listening very keenly. 

The Pasha threw himself back on the divan, closed 
his eyes, and stroked his beard, an occupation which 
appeared particularly to delight him. 

The door opened once more, and several slaves again 
appeared, supporting in their arms the half-fainting 
form of the young and beautiful girl who had so sud- 
denly stolen the heart of John Percival. 

Despite her intense agony, and the stupor which had 
momentarily overtaken her, never had Ada looked so 

| beautiful as in the not very delicate dress of the harem. 

They were in complete darknéss—but Selina grasped | John’S blood boiled with indignation as he saw tho 
John’s hand and led him forward: He felt he was Pasha fix his eyes with a cynical smile on the form of 
trerding en thiek carpets, and then she let go his hand. | the young girl. 

The two young men were alone. | “What ails the girl?” he said with a frown, “ does 

They clutched one another's kand as the sound of | she dare to resist, or is she overwhelmed in our 
voices plainly reached their ears, and at the same | presence?” 
moment several small holes of light became visible. This was addressed to one John had hitherto scareely 
Stepping with extreme caution they soon reached a | noticed. 
kind of screen with holes in it like a peepshow. It was Selina, smiling and looking at the Pasha with 

Applying their eyes 'to these, it was with a wildand , one of her most winning and coquettish glances. 
beating heart they recognized the ferociows countenance “T will speak to her,” she said. 
of Hussein Pasha, the: governor of Candia, who, his “Speak!—slaves leave the room—let silenco reign 
face distorted by passion, was angrily addressing his in the zenana,” cried the Pasha. 
two companions:in wretched Lingua Franga; while one The slaves obeyed, and the Pasha was let with Ada 
of his auditors listened with profound attention, the and Selina, who had been summoned as an im »rpreter. 

other, whose back was to them, was engaged in brewing (To be continued.) 
a bow] of steaming raki. 

Presently the latter rose, filled a eapacious tumbler, 
and presented it to the Pasha on his kuees. 

“ Be seated,” said the Pasha, gruffly, “no ceremeny 
Drink, Selim Bey—drink, Ogloo Aga, and then 
we will devise how to be revenged on the Christian 
dogs, who have insulted my beard, made me eat dirt— 


entering the hall; he is in a terrible passion, and has 
called for a bowl of rakite be drunk with his chief 
minister. Something has irritated him more than com- 
mon, for he has neither told the ladies to remain, nor 
to go to bed.” 

“While he is drinking might we not escape?” said 
John. 

“Who would dare move the young Christian slave,” | 


this carries me back eleven years, when I, too, a pure 
and innocent girl entered this accursed place. But you 
must not remain here. Every moment I may be joined 
by some jealous rival. Handsome young men are 
scarce in the Pasha’s harem; you might find it difficult to 
leave did any black-eyed beauty take a fancy to you. 
Follow me, and on your lives be disereet and patient. ' 
I will be on the watch. If you succeed in getting 
Ada out of his clutches, I shall be at hand, to lead you 
from the palace. Risk nothing until they are alone; 
until that moment dozens will be within call. But 
when once he dismisses his attendants for the night, 
act on your own responsibility, and our lady of Loretto 
have you in her keeping.” 

As she finished speaking, she raised the matting 
which had before revealed the passage, and at once led 
the way down the passage. 

“You will learn some of the secrets of Oriental 
despotism,” she whispered. ‘“T am about to place you 


the harem with one they fear, or mean to assassinate. 


in the zenana as elsewhere, and women have used it for 
their deadly purposes. But mark me, do not cough, 








THE STING OF 


Proudly will I meet thee, 
And as proudly pass thee by, 
A pitying smile may greet thee, 
But I'll tremble not, not L 

“ A penny for your thoughts, my little bird.” 

Not a word came from the lips of the maiden in 
reply ; not even a shadow of a smile rested upon them, 
nor was there the least evidence that she was conscious 
of having been addressed. 

Uncle Philip leaned near her to see if she had fallen 
asleep. No, there she was, with her large blue eyes 
unusually wide open, half-sitting, half-kneeling, just 
as she had been for the last half-hour, with her bare 
| white arms thrown across the window-sill, and her 

head’ resting upon’ them, her face half-concealed by a 
wealth of dark brown curls. 
It was twilight, and Uncle Philip’s aged orbs were 
rather dim; but he thought he could discern traces of 
tears on the round cheek, and he was sure that tears 
stood in her eyes. A hard, pained look slumbered in 
their depths, too, he thought, very different from their 
| wonted expression of winning mirth. ‘The lips were 

compressed—the smiles all fled; and one small hand, 
| the only one visible, was clenched till every vein was 
traceable. 

Unele Philip watched her a few moments; then, 
touching her dimpled elbow lightly, he spoke again, 
still half-playfully: 

“Come, Violet, Il give yon a penny for those 


PRIDE.. 


affairs of my zenana.” 

It was indeed a proof of their coolness and decision 
when John Percival and Edward Stacey discovered that 
one of those present was their supposed eonfederate 
Ogloo Aga. They were now more than ever convinced 
He had evidently | 
hurried round to the Pasha and betrayed their intentions. 
Both, however, were resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
while both determined that a bullet should find its way 
to the brain of both the Pasha and lis spy. 

“May your shadow never be less; but what has 
moved your highness ?” said Ogloo Aga, in hie most 
oily and silken tones. 

“ My eyes fell with pleasure on a Christian dog of a 
girl, who refused my offers; I honoured her by taking 
her to my harem. The dogs of English heard of it, 
and I am threatened with death and destruction if I do 
not give her up.” 

“England is very powerful,” said Ogloo Aga, 
gravely. 

“Do you make raki, slave?” said the Pasha, 
furiously, “and tell me not of England’s power. But 
they will not dare bombard me without orders. I will 
not give up this slave, who is a rayah and no British 
subject, as they assert.” 

“Walla! it is to 
gravely. 

“Why?” 

“The sublime Porte will seon find you a successor if | 
it be so,” said the phlegmatic adviser of the choleric tell any one for a gréat deal. 
Pasha. 





be hoped not,” replied Selim Bey, | thoughts. Are you dreaming of the moon, or what? 
| tea Unele Phil what you are thinking of, won't 
you?’ 

“Oh! Uncle Philip, I can’t tell you. 
Yet,” she added, after a 
| pause, as she changed her position, and laid her clasped 
Now this was a sore point, for apart from the fact, | hands on her lap, “ maybe I had better tell you.” 


IT wouldn't 


that the Sultan might send a bowstring with his firman “Yes, pet, tell me what troubles you, for I want 
ordering him to resign, he had not squeezed half enough very much to know what has made my singing bird so 
out of the unfertunate people he had been sent to quiet for the last two or three days. You will find 
govern, The Pasha therefore drank another tumbler Uncle Philip a good confidant. But we had better 
of ‘raki before he made any answer, and then he ap-' have a light first, hadn’t we, as it is growiug quite 
pealed to Ogho Aga, whose eyes were, strangely | dark?” 
enough, fixed upon the secret recess which concealed! “I had rather-——” she began; but, ere tlre sentence 
the two young men. | was finished, she changed her mind. She would get a 
John felt a pang fky to his heart, when suddenly he | light, for then she could see if Uncle Philip was in- 
saw the Irishman make the sign of the eross. | clined to laugh at her. 
€ 
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Violet left the room, but soon returned, bearing in 
her hand a lighted candle. Its flickering rays shone 
upon a face that some considered handsome; others 
called it very pretty. Her complexion was not as 
white as snow, but of that pure, transparent, faintly 
pink-tinted colour that nearly every one admires. Eyes 
of the hue of the lovely flower whose name she bore, 
surmounted by perfectly-arched brows and adorned by 
long, curling lashes. The mouth was small, and just 
the colour of those bright red berries we see on rose- 
bushes when all the roses have disappeared; and 
glimpses of white, even teeth could be had, when words 
or a smile parted those proud, exquisitely-formed lips. 
I cannot tell what her cheeks were like, for in a single 
day they often bore every shade of beauty, from deti- 
cate pink to a bright crimson. Her hair, which was 
thick and as glossy as satin, rippled to her ears in 
pretty waves, and tlen hung in careless lines of grace 
over her beautiful, sloping shoulders. No one need 
suppose from Uncle Philip’s conversation that she was 
little, for she was above the medium height; and her 
form, though as yet hardly matured, was most symme- 
trical. | 

“Now, my wild flower, sit down here by me, and 
tell me all about it,” said Uncle Philip, as Violet placed 
the light on the table. } 

“No, Uncle Philip, I would rather ‘stand and de- 
liver,’” half-smiled Violet, as she went to his side and 
placed her arm on the top of his high-backed chair. } 

“A few days ago,” she began, “‘ Clarence Melbourne 
was here, you know. He had been reading aloud at 
my request, and having finished, he was silent a few 
minutes ; then suddenly he broke out with: 

“* Violet, it’s a pity you are not rich,’ 

“T asked him why, and he replied: i 


“ * Because, then, I would marry you.’ | hi 


“T was surprised and a little pained at this; but I 
have a very proud spirit, I believe, and it was aroused 
then by those words. I haughtily thanked him, and 
said I always thought it usually took more than one to | 
make an agreement. | 

“*Oh! but you love me well enough to become my 
wife if I asked you to. You need not look so, and 
wonder how I know that. Any man of discernment 
can tell when a woman loves him. You are proud and 
pretty enough for a princess, but when I wed it must 
be to one who is my equal.’ 

“ All my pride was now aroused, and he looked as- 
tonished as I arose before him, almost trembling with 
anger and scorn. 

“*Qlarence Melbourne, though I had loved you 
more than a man was ever loved before, I should 
despise you now. Know, sir, that I consider myself 
more than your equal in everything but the possession 
of a few paltry pounds; and the day will come when 
you shall feel and acknowledge it, too. You have 
shown yourself exceedingly vain. Love you!’ I 
laughed in contempt. ‘I did think you a gentleman 
once, but as such you will be considered by me no 
longer.’ I then left the room.” 

That Violet trembled violently Uncle Philip knew 
by the quivering of his chair, over which both her 
hands were now tightly clasped, and his heart ached 
for the proud, brave girl by his side. 

“Oh! Uncle Philip,” she resumed, presently, “ I was 
terribly angry. I have thought at times that I would 
give half the years of my life if I could bring him like 
a slave to my feet, that I might spurn him with con- 
tempt and scorn. I knowsuch thoughts are wicked, 
and I try to be calm and put away these revengeful 
feelings. At other times I could try to forgive him; 
yet these feelings will arise when I think of it, and I 
cannot forget it, at least not so soon.” } 

Her voice trembled now, ’s though full of tears, and 
she paused. | 

Uncle Philip took hold of her arm and gently drew , 
her before him, and she sat down upon a stool that 
stood near his feet. His brow was knit with pain and 
displeasure. Clarence Melbourne to talk thus to his 
pet, who was worth all the Melbournes put together ! 

“New feelings have been awakened within me, 
Uncle Philip,” Violet resumed; “ambitious feelings, 
and they will not slumber again. I have thought be- 
fore that there seemed something else for me to do 
than to clip and sew, and be subject to the will of 
others all through life. I cannot be contented thus any 
longer; but what shall I do? I will show him yet, 
though, that I am his superior. Oh! Uncle Philip,” 
and the sweet voice was tremulous again, “I cannot 
tell you how I have felt. I wish we had never come 
here—mother and I.” 

She laid her head upon Uncle Philip’s knee. The 
beautiful curls quivered. while they nearly concealed 
her face. He felt the little hand tremble in his, like a | 
wounded bird and he heard a half-smothered sob; but 
he spoke not a word. He was thinking of that day, 
years ago, when Mrs. Irving and her little daughter 
came to their village and took up their abode with 
them; how the former had sewed all day and half the | 
night that they might not be compelled to eat the bread 
of dependence; how, from the hour of her entrance 
there. their childless home had been rendered so much 


brighter by the presence of the winsome, prattling 
Violet; and how, as the years sped, she had wound 
herself more and more closely around their hearts, 
till they loved her as though she had been their own 
and only child. To him especially she was most dear, 
and never would her hands have been used to toil 
could his persuasions have prevailed. But Violet 
possessed her mother’s proud spirit, and would not 
be dependent on those of whom she could claim no 
right. 

As Violet merged into beauteous maidenhood it was 
with no pleasurable feelings that he thought of her 
ever leaving his home to grace that of another. But 
as time passed, and the days brought Clarence Mel- 
bourne there so frequently, some of the pain occasioned 
by the thought of parting with her was taken away; 
for, should he win his bright flower, she would still be 
near him. With all his experience in the world the 
honest old farmer never dreamed but that the proudest 
in the land would have been glad to claim Violet 
Irving as hisown. Oh! his blood boiled with just in- 
dignation at the thought of Melbourne's baseness. 

“Uncle Philip, you are angry; you do not speak,” 
said Violet, raising her eyes to his face. “Do you 
blame me for indulging in such feelings? You would 
not if you were a woman.” 

“Blame you, blame you! You served him right. 
The rascal! he ain’t worth the snap of your finger.” 

“No, Clarence is not a rascal,” said Violet, woman- 


like, striving to lessen his meanness in the eyes of her , 


aged friend; for, though she scorned him herself, she 
could not bear that others should doso. “ He is only 
proud—proud of his wealth and superior position in 
society, and that is a common failing. I believe he does 


love me,” she added, musingly ; but Uncle Philip heard , 


er. 
The old gentleman gave his chair a push backwards , 


that is not a great way off. You and Aunt Amy can 
visit me often, and I can write still oftener. I wonder 
where mother and auntie are so long! You. won't tell 
mother anything of this —I mean about Clarence, will 
you? It would only grieve her unnecessarily to know 
it. Nor Aunt Amy, either? There, I think I hear 
them coming now.” 

Mrs. Irving and the farmer's wife entered. The 
farmer broached the subject, and it was discussed by 
them in all its bearings. By the close of the even- 
ing it was decided that Violet should become num- 
bered among the pupils of the excellent seminary 
at D——. Although Violet was very glad of the op- 
portunity to add to her stock of knowledge, Uncle 
Philip observed that she did not seem, as lighthearted 
as formerly. The struggle might be long and fierce, 
he thought, but she would come off victor in the end. 

Three weeks after the before-mentioned conversation 
between Violet and Uncle Philip, Clarence Melbourne 
went to Scotiand. His mother wished him to marry 
the dashing heiress, Miss Merrill, but he was not ready 

, for such a step. His heart, what there was left of it— 
was in the keeping of pretty Violet. She, loving and 
impulsive as he knew her to be, had taken him alto- 
gether by surprise that day. He had not been prepared 
for it, nor for the proudly indifferent, manner in which 
she had met him since, and it only served to intensify 
his love (shall we call it by that name?) for her. So 
he begged a respite of his mother, and promising to 
wed the willing Miss Merrill on his return, he took his 
departure. He would liked to have seen Violet before 
he went away ; but, like a coward that he was, he did 
not dare to seek her. He wondered if she really did 
despise him as she said she should. So he left his home 
with a spirit as restless and ill at ease as any one can 
, well imagine. 





and commenced a vigorous tramping up and down the | 


room. Presently he paused in his walk, placed his 


chair in its former position, resumed his seat, took her ; 


hand in his own, and asked : 

“Tf Clarence Melbourne came here to-night, begged 
Violet’s pardon for his conduct, and asked her to be- 
come his wife, and would make her so in spite of her 
poverty, would she pardon and accept him ? ” 

The dark eyes wandered wistfully toward the door, 
then a sigh quivered from her lips, and her head 
drooped again mournfully. Had he entered then, to 
plead for himself, the struggle between wounded love 
and pride would nut have been long. Neither was it 
now; but, ah! how different was it from what it might 
have been. 

“Only to be scorned by his haughty mother and 
their proud relations! Never! No! Clarence Mel- 
bourne shall never be accused by them of wedding an 
inferior and a pennyless bride, if he waits to marry 
Violet Irving.” 

The shining curls were thrown back, the small head 
raised proudly, and a crimson spot glowed brightly on 
each cheek. 

“That is spoken like my own brave girl!” said 
Uncle Philip. ‘“ He ain’t worth such love as you could 
give him; for his is not worth having if pride can 
master it. There are those who are as handsome and 
nobler than he is in the world. Yes, my wild-wood 
queen shall rise as high above him in the eyes of others 
as she isin mine. Whatever old Uncle Philip can do 
for you, Violet, shall be done.” ‘Then he thought, 
“The scamp! I hope he does love her; that will be 
niisery enough for him, for I know he cannot get her 
nu any more than he can the moon. Yes, yes, she'll 
make a figure somewhere yet if she only has a chance. 

Uue.? Philip passed his hand caressingly down the 
shining tresses several times, and then said: 

“ Violet, bird, you must go to school.” 

She quickly raised her eyes to his face. 

“ Go to schvol? Oh, how I should love to; but how 
can 1?” and the sad eyes were again cast down. 

“T've got three theusand pounds in the bank, and 
there it has been these half-a-score of years. I never 
have had any use for it, and never shall have for 
myself; so I'll lend it to you, pet, or as much of it as 
you want, and you shall go to school. 

“Oh, Uncle Philip, are you really in earnest? I 
shall be so glad to go to school.” Her tone assumed 
some of its wonted joyfulness as she spoke now. 
“What a dear, good, kind friead you are to me, and 
how shall I ever repay you?” she asked, as she left 
the stool at his feet, aud glided to his side, put her soit 
arm around his neck and kissed him. 

“You don’t know how much happiness I owe to 
you,” said he, as he put his arm caressingly about her. 
“ Your merry, childish laughter and bounding footsteps 
made this a much brighter home than it otherwise 
would have been, and I could not love you more if you 
were my own little daughter. I do not like the idea of 
parting with you, pet, but I can spare you to go to 


, school. ‘The old house will be very dull and lonesome 


without its singing-bird.” Anda tear came into the 
eye of the old man at the thought of parting from his 
darling. 

“TI can go to the —— Seminary, Uncle Philip, and 


CHAPTER IL 
She whom nature at her birth 
Endowed with virtuous qualities, although 
An Ethiop and a slave, is nobly born. 
Cowper. 

THREE years had passed away. Clarence Melbourne 
; Sat one morning thinking of home and friends, and 
wishing he could see them. One fair bright face in 
, particular he longed to behold. It was Violet Irving. 

He had heard nothing of her in all this time. How he 
, Wished that morning he could hear something relating 

to her, were it ever so little. That poor but queenly 

girl had secured a deeper place in his affections than he 
, at first had supposed. 
; “Oh! were 1 only free this moment,” he exclaimed, 
, “bow quickly would I return to win her love all back 
, again, poor though she be. But now it is too late, too 

late,” he sighed, “But I cannot, I will not go home to 
| marry that silly butterfly, Julia Merrill; no, not if I 
have to remain here all the rest of my days.” 

As he sat soliloquizing thus, letters from home were 
| placed in his hands. One was from his mother. He 

gave a shout of delight when he learned from his mo- 

ther’s epistle that Miss Merrill, tired no doubt of waiting 

for him, had joined her fortune with that of a white- 

headed millionaire. After telling of her owa surprise 

and chagrin at this act of her anticipated dauglter-in- 
, law, Mrs. Melbourne condoled with her son largely on 
, his “ trial,” and then wrote: 

“ Stay a little longer, my boy, and then when you 
come home bring some daughter of nuble blood with 
you as your wife, to show that arrogant Julia Merrill 
, that my son can win whom he pleases. 
| “A short time agoI was ona visit toa friend, and was 

induced to prolong my stay a day or two to witness a 
young lady of unusual talent, they said. A ‘rising 
| Star’ they called her. 
| “Well, when she appeared they pointed her out to 
me. I expected to see some one very beautiful, and my 
| expectations were realised, for that she was beautiful 
no one could deny. I had seen many faces as lovely in 
| feature as hers, yet their beauty seemed less, and I had 
jan idea that I had seen the face before, or one re- 
, sembling it. Her form was one that any of the old 
| masters might have been proud of as a model, and I 
never 6awa more easy dignity of manner or more 
graceful movements in my life. I was somewhat dis- 
appointed in her dress, though, for I thought to see her 
very richly attired. Her robe was simply white illu- 
sion, over silk of the same colour, without any orna- 
ments, not even a single pearl, neither necklace nor 
| bracelet of any kind. But the blood-red rose she wore 
in lieu of a brooch, the buds of the same colour that 
| looped up her sleeves, and the spray of crimson fuchsias 
| that was placed among her splendid curls, gave a 
; dash of passion to her appearance that was really 
, fascinating. 
| “She did very well in everything, though I could not 
| See that she excelled the others till she came to read her 
, composition. I forget now what her theme was, but 
she handled it so nicely that in a little while there was 
not a face among the audience that wore not a pleased 
; Smile. In about five minutes more she had them all in 
_ tears, and when she ceased reading even I, who am not 
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pagination she had taken me beyond where I had ever | 


been before. She looked like one inspired; and had it | 
not been for those glowing, passionate flowers, one | 
might have fancied her to be a creature of an upper | 
world. The house was as still as the grave for a mo- 
ment, and then such an uproar you never heard; and 
the rising star was hidden for an instant by a shower | 
of flowers. She did not seem to care for the floi»l 
offerings much more than if they had been so many 
specks of dust, and picking up only a loose spray of tire | 
lily of the valley, she bowed and sailed away like 1 
ueen. 
’ “Now, Clarence, who do you suppose all this fu s 
was about? You may imagine my surprise wher [ 
learned that it was nobody but little Violet Irving, w o 
used to live with old Farmer Nesbey. Probably y u 

[ 

d 


do not remember her. How she has managed to | 
come what she is, is more than I can comprehend. 

- wonder if the lady-like Mrs. Irving is a real lady, a « 
if she was only masquerading. But no, that can’t ie 
possible. Well, it is a mystery to me how it has co e 
about, though I presume her popularity here is chie 
owing to the patronage of Mrs. Grey, whose daugb 2r | 
is much attached to the handsome Miss Irving, and of ! 
course, everything Mrs. Grey does is applauded sud | 
copied by the people of D——.” 


A 





CHAPTER IIL 
Yes, farewell, farewell for ever! 
Thou thyself hast fixed our doom. 

Weeks had glided inte months, and months into 
years, and still, since his return, Clarence Melbourne | 
had not beheld Violet Irving. It was not that he had | 

not striven to see her. Ah! no. His very wanderings | 
in search for her had prevented them from meeting, | 
for when she was with Uncle Philip he was far away. | 
What he could hear of her was very vague and un- | 
satisfactory, except perhaps the fact that she was still | 
unmarried, and that led him to hope that she had loved | 
him and still cherished his memory. But, as time | 
passed, and he finally lost all traces of her, he began 
to despair, and was almost ready to resign himself to 
his fate. ’ 

He thought he would visit the opera one evening. 
The house was quite full when he entered, but he suc- 
ceeded in procuring a seat commanding a good view of 
the'stage. He had not been seated long when the con- 
versation of two gentlemen immediately in front of 
him attracted his attention. 

“You have not seen Miss Irving?” said one. “Oh! 
she is fascinating—beautiful ! ” 

“ How ?” asked the other. “In personal appearance, 
or in literary manner?” 

“In both,” was the reply. “Of the first you can 
judge for yourself, for she will be here to-night, most 
likely. Is it possible that you have read none of her 
works, when everybody else is reading and praising 
them? The literary world is delighted—-thrilled. Now 
her humourous sketches almost convulse one with 
laughter; and then her life-like scenes, glowing with 
the fire of true genius, fascinate and command our 
highest admiration. She makes one love whom she 
loves, and one hates her villains as though personal 
foes. Then, again, the blood is chilled by the sub- 
limity of her grand conceptions. Yes, hers is a mighty 
sceptre, and she wields it most royally.” 

“I’m charmed with your description, and anxious to 
see her. She will be here to-night, you think ? ” 

“ Most probably.” 

“She is beautiful, you say; she must be young, 
then?” 

“ She cannot be more than five-and-twenty, if that.” 

“ Single?” 

“ Yes, but she is betrothed to a certain professor. 
Ah! there she is now with Mr. Graham and his family ; 
the tallest lady—the one in blue.” 

“ Lovely indeed!” broke from the lips of the gentle- 
man who had been addressed. 

And Clarence Melbourne echoed the words as he, 
too, looked upon that. bright vision. As he gazed he 
started and slightly paled. Could it be possible? Was 
that radiant queen of beauty, that brilliant meteor of 
the literary world, indeed Violet Irving, the simple 
country lassie whom he had loved, yet scorned? Yes, 
it was the same. The modest wild-wood flower had 
been beautified by culture, and now could bloom among 
the proudest and fairest in beauty’s bower. Her early 
loveliness had not promised to ripen into such regal 
beauty as this. The features were the same, of course, 

yet the face was changed. The arch, joyous smile of 
childhood had given place to one more calm, more 
thoughtful, yet not less earnest and bright. ‘The 
dreamy eyes, that had sparkled like the stars of even- 
ing with every new delight, now beamed with a clearer, 
Steadier light; and “touched with a more spiritual 
beauty, and more meek” was the broad, white brow. 
As Mrs. Melbourne had said: “ Many faces were as 
perfect in their feature, yet their beauty seemed less; ” for 
the countenance of Violet was now illuminated with 








| rumour would prove to be a false one. 


spirit now! 
and now, when all the bright flowers had withered, it | 
still remained, burying its keen point deeper into his 
heart than it had ever done before. 
ment just, but how long he lay prone upon his face that 
night he himself does not know. 


our last chapter, and many a human heart has felt life’s 
joys and sorrows, and known its bliss and pain. 


with its bright, pure loveliness of expression. At least 
Clarence Melbourne did fiot weary of it, for he gazed 
and gazed as though he feared every moment she | 
would vanish from his sight. It would not have mat- 
tered to him that night had the prima donna, instead 
of singing, played on a Jew’s-harp. 

Of his love for Violet now we cannot-doubt; his 
actions leave no room for that; and when at last he 
beheld her in all her refined beauty, his love was still 
increased, His heart gave a throb of pain as he thought 
it might be too late to win her now, but he hoped the 


The next day, through a friend, he obtained an intro- 
duction to her. It was with a pang that he perceived 
she seemed unconscious of having ever met him before. 


Had she really then forgotten him? He would have | 
given worlds, had he possessed them, to have her greet | 


him in the old-time way. This was torture, and he 
must soon know his doom, cost what it might. 

At last the opportunity he so earnestly desired came 
when he could speak to her alone. He approached her 
almost tremblingly. 


iven to sentiment or anything of the kind, felt that in | thought. No one could ever weary of looking at it, | the prime of life, and by his side, reclining in an in- 


valid’s chair, was a young, frail girl. The hair of the 
gentleman was thickly silvered with grey, his shoulders 
had a slight stoop, and his face wore a look of settled 
melancholy. It would have been hard t~ recognize in 
him the proud, handsome Clarence Melbvurne of former 
years. Yet it was he, nevertheless. After a few 
years spent in restless wanderings he had married a 
meek, loving woman, but she died soon after the birth 
of their little son. Soon after his baby boy was taken 
away too, and there was left to him only his lisping 
daughter, a tender, fragile little creature. Her mother 
had named her Alice, but he called her his “ violet,” 
though she resembled most the delicate drooping lily. 

It was she who sat at his side, an invalid, her slight 
form half-concealed by the pillows that supported her. 
The large, intensely lustrous eyes and the bright red 
spot that glowed on tle snowy whiteness of each- thin 
cheek, proclaimed the fatal disease that was fast wasting 
her young life away. Oh, it was agony to watch that 
lovely flower drooping day by day. 

“ Dear father,” spoke a low, sweet voice, “I will tell 
you something of which I have never spoken before. 





“ Has travelling and a few years sochanged me that I | 


may not be recognized by an old friend, Miss Irving ? 
Have you forgotten Clarence Melbourne ? ” 

“No, Mr. Melbourne, you were recognized by me as 
soon as I saw you,” replied Violet, patting the palm of 
oue Land with her fan; “ but I thought you had pro- 
bably forgotten me, so I did not strive to refresh your 
memory.” 

“You can never be forgotten by me. Believe me, 
there has not 2een a day nor an hour since I last saw 
you that your image has not been before me. Miss 
Irving—Violet,” he exclaimed in an impassioned tone, 
“ T did not know how well I loved youtill I parted from 
you. Can you, will you not forgive and forget the 
past?” He bent eagerly toward her tocatcl her reply. 

Something of the old haughty look swept over 
Violet's face as he spoke thus, and bitter words arose to 
her lips; but she checked them. 

“T freely forgive you, Mr. Melbourne,” she said, with 
gently dignity. “I forgave you long ago, before I 


| knew you desired to be forgiven.” 


“ And may I not Lope to win the regard and the love 
I forfeited? Do not look so cold, Violet, but answer 
me in mercy. 
as a man ever sought for the woman he loved, day 
after day hoping, longing to meet you; and now, when | 
I have found you, you will not bid me despair?” He | 
spoke quickly, passionately, fervently, and his hot | 

breath almost touched her troubled brow. 

There was no triumph gleaming from the dark-blue 
eyes or hidden in the tones of her sweet voice, as she 
spoke : 

“ Mr. Melbourne, I must not——” 

“Mr. Melbourne!” he repeated; “ you will not call 
me Clarence, then, as you used to? Oh, Violet, is not 
all this love of years worthy of some return ? ” 

“T can give you my friendship, if you desire it, but 
nothing more. It is not right that I should listen to 
this avowal, for I am betrothed to one who has honoured | 
and blessed me by giving me his love. In a few weeks | 
I shall go to my old home at Uncle Philip's, where I 
shall become the wife of Walter Dudley.” 

Clarence buried his white face in his hands andj 
groaned aloud. 

“Clarence, blame no one but yourself for this,” Violet 
continued. “ You taught me to love you whenI was a 
young, unsophisticated maiden ; but your love was con- 
quered by pride, and you would not ask me to become | 
your wife because I was not your equal. I do not chide 
you though. I suffered deeply for awhile, but in time 
I conquered. Still, I almost unconsciously cherished 
revengeful feelings toward you, till I was taught by 
him—Walter Dudley—the lessons of ferbearauce and 
meekness. He pointed me toa peaceful path, and he 
will become my earthly guide... He is to me far more 
than you could ever have been. I do not say this to 
pain you, Clarence. Ah, no! I would rather we had 
never met. You can overcome this, and we may yet be 
friends, if you will. Shall it be so?” 

He had sunk into a chair, and Violet arose and stood 
by his side pityingly. She saw his grief was real. 
Arising, he took her hand in a cold, deathlike grasp, and 
with a hoarsely whispered farewell, he left the room, 
never again to behold the mortal face of Violet Irving. 

Oh, how deeply the sharp thorn was piercing his 
That thorn had early been implanted there, 








He felt his punish- 





CHAPTER IV. 
Many years have passed since the events recorded in 


In a nicely furnished apartment of a stately dwelling 








tLe light of noble purposes and many a glorious 


in one of our pretty western villages, sat a man past 














I have searched for you as zealously | 


dream of this.” 
womanly tears over the early fate of her gentile friend. 
“You are her father, sir? 


I will be brief, for I am very feeble now. But, father, 
do not look so sad; do not grieve for me. You would 
not if you knew how much rather I would go than 
| remain here.” She paused a few moments, and then 
went on. “ Perhaps you remember that, while I went 
to school, I often wrote of Minnie Elton, who was my 
friend and room-mate. Good, beautiful Leonora Dudley 
was also her dear friend and mine. I went to Minnie’s 
home to spend one vacation with her, you know; it 
was my last, and Leonora went with her too. The 
parents of Leonora and Minnie were old friends, and 
soon after our arrival there, the oldest brother of 
Leonora came; and, papa, I grew to love him better 
than life, I did not know how much I loved him till 
I learned that he and Minnie Elton were engaged. I 
almost wished to die when I found how much I loved 
him, and knew that he cared for me only as the friend 
of Minnie and his sister. But I could not help loving 
him, papa; he was so gifted, so noble and good. I 
came home in a little while,ill, father dear, and your 
‘violet’ has been slowly fading ever since.” She paused 
several times during this recital to gather strength, 
and now the soft, faint voice died away wearily. 

“My darling, my own crushed Violet,” murmured 
the poor man. 

“ A few days ago,” resumed the sufferer, “I saw the 
statement of the marriage of Miunie Elton and Irving 
Dudley.” 

Mr. Melbourne leaned his head upon his hand and 
moaned. Irving Dudley—her child—the son of Violet! 
And his child, his tender flower, loved him, and he 
cared nought for her. Oh! it was hard. 

“ He is happy now, I know,” continued the fair girl. 
“T shall soon be happy too, for I shall be where there 
is no pain and sorrow. Do not grieve so, father dear, 
for I long to go. This world will never be bright to 
me again, and only for your dear sake would I be 
willing to remain, But it cannot be long ere you will 
be called to join mother, little baby-brother and me in 
that upper world. The sweet violets you love so well 
will soon bloom above the grave of your pale Violet, 
papa; but do not mourn too sadly. This little book 
will be your comforter when I am gone—your only 
one. Precious comforter!” 

She clasped the little volume in her thin hands, 
while a sweet smile of peace rested on her white face. 
The almost transparent eyelids closed over the deep 
blue eyes, and with a sigh she sank into an exhausted 
slumber. 

In a little while there was a new-made grave in the 
village churchyard, and Alice Melbourne slept beneath 
the sod, Every day Clarence Melbourne could be seen 
bending ever the tomb of his “ violet "—the second he 
had “ loved and lost.” 

Once, just as the day was deepening sweetly into 
twilight, he sought her grave as usual at this hour. But 
this time he was not there long alone. A graceful 
female figure entered, unperceived by him; and, after 
wandering about a little while, she came and stood 
opposite him on the other side of the grave. A low 
sigh caused him to start and look up. 

“Violet! oh, Violet! why do you come to mock 
me now?” he exclaimed, covering his eyes with his 
hand, as though the sight of the lovely face he had seen 
pained him. . 

“ My name is not Violet, sir,” uttered a voice, whose 
music was so like one he had loved to listen to “long, 
long ago.” “ That is my mother’s name; mine is Leo- 
nora—Leonora Dudley. Pardon me for approaching ; 
but I am a stranger here, and thought, perhaps, you 
could tell me where Miss Alice Melbourne dwells. It 
must be somewhere near.” 

“She is sleeping here,” the white lips of the be- 
reaved father said, as he pointed to the turf at their 





feet. 


“Here! Sweet Alice Melbourne dead! I did not 
And, kneeling down, she dropped pure 


"Tis very sad, We were 
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travelling through here—my brother, his wife, and I 
—and knowing our young friend ence resided here, 
we were desirous of seeing her. Passing by this quiet, | 
lovely little churchyard to-day, I had a desixe to visit 
it, little thinking, alas! that I should find all that | 
remains of gentle Alice resting here. Dear Alice! | 
her pure spirit has been early freed from earth.” 

“ She spoke of you affectionately during her illness, 
Miss Dudley. A father thanks you for this sympathy 
and token of love for his child. She was glad to die; | 
but her gain has been my loss,” said Mr. Melbourne, in a | 
choked voice. | 

“ Do not think of her as lost, but only ‘ gone before.’ | 
Mr. Melbourne. May Heaven cheer and comfort you,” 
said the lovely girl, extending her hand to him, 
“ Good-bye.” 


lowly mound, she turned away. 


Mr. Melbourne watched her as she glided from his | 


sight; and, had he not held the little white hand in his, 
he might still have thought he had seen a vision, so 
like was she to what her mother had beer when he 
first loved her. Though the dew-drops fell and the 


stars came out in the sky, Clarence Melbourne still sat | 


there, and im thought lived his life all over again, and 
sighed that he had ever known aught of cold, false 
ride. 

When Leonora thought of the first words of the 


white-haired gentleman whom she saw in the chureh- | 


yard, she woudered if he had ever known her mother. 
She determined to ask her when she got home. She 
did so; and then Violet knew Clarence Melbourne still 
suffered from the Sting of Pride. L. L. 





SELF-MADE; 
OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” de., &¢. 





CHAPTER XLIL 
ISHMAEL AT TANGLEWOOD. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparisoned. 
Within an antique oratory lay 
The boy of whom I spake; he was alone, 
And pale and tossing to and fro, 

Meanwuize the carriage travelling slowly reached | 
Tanglewood. 
frent of the house was Judge Merlin. Hewas a rather | 
singular-looking man of about forty-five years of age. | 
He was very tall, thin and bony, with high aquiline 
features, dark complexion and iron-grey hair, which he 
wore long and parted in the middle. 

On seeing the carriage appreach, he sauntered fer- | 
ward. On seeing the strange burden that his daughter | 
supported in her arms, he came down to the sideof the | 
carriage exclaiming : 

“ Who have you got there, Claudia ?” 

“Oh, papa, it is Isimael Worth! He has killed him- | 
self, I fear, in saving me! My horses ran away, ran | 
directly towards the steeps above the river, and would 
have plunged over if he had not started forward and 
turned their heads in time; but the herses, as they 
turned, knocked him down and ran over him!” cried 
Claudia, in almost breathless vehemence. 

“ Lift him out and take him into the house! Gently, 
papa! gently,” said Claudia, as Judge Merlin slipped 
his long arms under the youth's body and lifted him 
from the carriage. 

Then he looked reund as if for a convenient place to | 
lay him on the grass. 5 

“Oh, papa, take him right into the spare room on | 
the lower floor! I have sent for a doetor to attend 
him here,” answered Claudia, as she sprang from the 
carriage. 

“ He is badly hurt,” said the judge, as he laid Ishmael 
upon the bed and arranged his broken limbs as easily 
as he could. 

“ Worse than I thought,” continued the judge. “ Did 
you say you had sent for a doctor?” 

“ Yes, as soon as it happened, He ought to be here in 
an hour from this.” 

“ Leave him to me, Claudia, and go and tell Katy to 
come here.” 

Claudia gave one wistful, longing, compassionate 
gaze at the stil, cold white face of the sufferer, and then 
hurried out to obey her father’s directions. 

More than an hour Claudia remained on the watch 
without seeing anyone. 

“ Why don’t the doctor come! And oh! why don’t 
Reuben Gray or Haunah come? It is dreadful to sit 
here and wait!” she exclaimed, as with a sudden 
resolution she sprang up, seized her hat and ran out of 
the house with the intention of proceeding directly to 
the Gray's cottage. 

But afew paces from the house she met the doctor’s 
g1g- 

“Oh, Dr. Jarvis, I am so glad you have come at 
last!” she cried, 


And with a tearful, parting look at the | 


“ Who is it that is hurt ?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Ishmael Worth!” 

Claudia ran in before him, “leading the way to the 
sick chamber, at the door of which she rapped to 
announce the arrival. Katy opened the door and 
admitted the doctor. 

Claudia walked up and down the hall in a fever of 
anxiety, 

Katy came out and Claudia arrested her. 

“ What dves the doctor say, Katy ? ” 

“He don't say nothing satisfactory, Miss Claudia. 
Don't stop me, please! 1'm sent for bandages!” 

And Katy hurried on her errand, and presently re- 
appeared with her arms full of linen and other articles, 
which she carried into the sick room. Later, the doctor 
came out attended by the judge. 

Claudia waylaid them with the questions: 

“What is the nature of his injuries? are they 
fatal ? ” 
| “Not fatal; but very serious. One Jeg and arm is 
| broken ; and he is very badly bruised; but worst of all 

is the great shock to his vety sensitive nervous system,” 
was the reply of Dr. Jarvis. 
“ Will you see him again?” 
| “In the course of the evening. I am not going 
| back home for some hours, perhaps net for the night; 
1 have a case at Gray’s.” 

“Indeed! But who is sick there ? ” inquired Clau- 
| cla. 
| “Myrs. Gray. Good afternoon, Miss Merlin,” said 
; the doctor, shortly, as he walked out ef the house 
| attended by the judge. 
| Claudia went to the door of Ishmael’s room and 
| rapped softly. 
| dxaty answered the summons. 
| “Can 1 eome in now, Katy?” asked Miss Merlin, a 
| little impatiently. 
| She passed softly into the darkened room, and ap- 
| proached the bed-side. 
| “Is he asleep?” inquired Claudia, in a tone scarcely 
abeve her breath. 

She saw indeed that he was under the effects of 
} morphia. And with a deep sigh of strangely blended 
| relief and apprehension, Claudia sank into a chair beside 

his bed. 
Late in the afternoon the doctor came again, saw 
| that his patient was at ease, left directions for his treat- 
| ment, a8 soon as he should awake, and then prepared 
to depart. 

“How is the sick woman at Gray’s?” inquired 





Pacing u> and down the long piazza in | Claudia, 


* Extremely ill. I am going back there; if I should 
be particularly wanted here, send there for me,” said 
the doctor. 

Just then the bell rang for the late dinner, and 
Claudia went out and crossed the hall to the dining- 
room, where she joined her father. And while at 
dinner she gave hiv a more detailed account of her 
late danger, and the manner in which she was saved. 

Claudia could not sleep; she lay tumbling and toss- 
ing upon a restless and feverish couch. ‘The image of 
that mangled and bleeding youth as she first saw him 
on the river bank, was ever before her. The gaze of 
his intensely earnest eyes as he raised them to hers, 
when he inquired—“ Are you safe? "—and the deep 
smile of joy with which they closed again when she 
answered—“ I am safe”—hkaunted her memory and 
troubled her spirit. 

But how should she deal with this presuming peasant 
boy, who had dared to-love her, to risk his life to save 
hers, and to let the secret of his love escape him? 

After wearying herself out with conjectures as to 
what would be the becoming line of conduet in a young 


} princess who should discover that a brave peasant had 


fallen in leve with her, Clandia at length determined 
toe ignore the fact that had come to her knowledge, and 
act just as if she had never discovered or even sus- 
pected its existence. 

“My dignity cannot suffer from his presumptuous 
folly, so long as I do not permit him to see that 1 
knew it!” 

So near sunrise was it when Miss Merlin dropped 
off, that, once asleep, she continued to sleep.on until 
late in the day. 

Meanwhile all the rest of the family were up and 
astir. The doctor came early, and went in to.see his 
patient. ‘The judge breakfasted alone, and then jeined 
the doctor in the sick-room. Ishmael was awake, but 
pale, languid and suffering. 

“How is your patient getting along, doctor?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

“ Oh, he is doing very well—very well indeed,” re- 
plied the doctor, putting the best face on a:bad affair, 
after the manner of his class. 

“How do you feel, my lad?” inquired the judge 
bending over the patient. 

“In some pain, but no more than I can very well 
bear, thank you, sir,” said Ishmael, courteously. But 
his white and quivering lip betrayed the extremity of 
his suffering, and the difficulty he experienced in speak- 
ing at all. 

“I must beg, sir, that you will not talk te him; he 








must be left in perfect quietness,” whispered the doc- 
ter. 

“Upon no account’ must any one be permitted to 
enter his room for days to come—not until I give 
leave. You will see this obeyed, judge?” he inquired, 
turning to his host. 

“ Assuredly,” replied the latter. 

The doctor arose and took leave, 

The judge attended him to the door, saw him depart, 
and was in the.act of turning into his own house, when 
he yerceived Reuben Gray approaching. 

‘audge Merlin paused to wait until Reuben Gray 
car @ up, took off his hat, and stood before his em- 
plo er, with the mest comical blending of emotions on 
his weather-beaten countenance, where joy, grief, 
sat'sfaction, and anxiety seemed to strive for the 
ma tery. 

‘ Well, Gray, what is it?” inquired the judge. 

* Please, sir, how is Ishmael?” entreated Reuben, 
an> ‘ety getting the upper hand for the moment. 

‘ He is doing very well, the doctor says.” 

* Please, sir, can I see him? ” 

‘ Not upon any account, forthe present ; he must be 
left ‘n perfect quiet. But why haven't you been up to 
ing -ire after him before this? ” 

* Ah, sir, the state of my, wife.” 

“Oh, yes, I heard she was ill; but did not know 
that she was so ill as to prevent your coming to see 
after your poor boy. I hope she is better now ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, thank Heaven she is well over it!” said 
Reuben, satisfaction now expressed in every lineament 
of his honest face. It was a boy anda girl, sir!” 

“A what?” questioned the judge, in perplexity ; 
you don’t mean to tell me that your wife has presented 
you with twins?” exclaimed the judge, both surprised 
and amused at the announcement. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Reuben, proudly. 

“ Well, Gray?” 

“ Soon as ever Ishmael is able to hear the news, I 
think it will set him up, and help him on towards his 
recevery.” 

“T think so, too,” said the judge. 

Reuben touched his hat and withdrew. 
judge returned to the house. 

Claudia had come down and breakfasted, but was in 
a state of great annoyance because she was denied 
admittance te the bedside of her suffering favourite. 

The judge, to divert her thoughts, told her of the 
bountiful present Nature had made to Hannah and 
Reuben Gray. 


And the 





CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE HEIRESS. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vera, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

"Tis only noble:to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Anovur the fourth day of his illness, the irritative 
fever of his wounds having been subdued, Judge Mer- 
lin was admitted to see and converse with him. 

Up to this morning, the judge had thought of the 
victim only as Reuben Gray’s nephew, a poor, labour- 
ing youth about the estate, who had got hurt in doing 
his duty and stopping Miss Merlin's ranaway horses; 
and he supposed that he, Judge Merlin, had done his 
part in simply taking the suffering youth into his own 
house, and having him promptly attended to. And 
now. the judge went to the:patient with the intention 
of praising his courage and offering him some proper 
reward for his services—as, for instance,'a permanent 
situation to work on the estate for good wages. 

And so Judge Merlin entered the sick’ chamber, 
which was no longer darkened, but had-all the win- 
dews open to admit the light and air. 

He took a chair and seated himself by the bedside of 
the patient, and for the first time took a goed look at 
him, and could not but be struck with the delicacy, 
refinement and intellectuatity of Ishmael’s countenance. 

“How do you feel yourself this morning, my lad?” 

“ Much easier, thauk you, sir,” replied the youth, in 
the pure, sweet, modulated tones of a highly-cultivated 
nature. 

The judge was surprised, but did not show that he 
was so, as he said: ; 

“ You have done my daughter @ great service; but 
at the cost of much suffering to yourself, I fear, my 
lad.” 

“T consider myself very fortunate and happy, sir, in 
having had the privilege of rendering Miss Merlin 
any service, at whatever cost to myself,” replied Ish- 
mel, with graceful courtesy. 

“ Phank you, young man; very properly spoken— 
very properly; but for all that I must. find some way 
of rewarding you.” 

“Sir,” said Ishmael, ‘with gentle dignity, “ I must 
beg you will not speak to me of reward for a simple 
act of instinctive gallantry thet any man, worthy of 
the name, would have performed.” 
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“But with you, young man, the case was different,” 
said the judge, loftily. 

“ True, sir,” replied our youth, with a sweet and 
courteous dignity, “ with me the case was very differ- 
ent; because, with me, it was a matter of self-interest ; 
for the service rendered to Miss Merlin was rendered to 
myself.” 

oh I do not understand you, young man,” said the 
judge, haughtily. 

“Pardon me, sir; I mean that in saving Miss Merlin 
from injury I saved myself from despair. If any harm 
had befallen her I should have been miserable; so you 
perceive, sir, that the act you are good enough to terin a 
great service, was too natural and too selfish to be praised 
or rewarded; and so I must beseech you to speak of it 
in that relation no more.” 

“ But what was my daughter to you that you should 
risk your life for her, more than for another? or, that 
her maimed limbs or broken neck should affect you 
more than others?” 

“Sir, we were old acquaintances; I saw her every 
day when I went to Mr. Middleton’s, and she was ex- 
ceedingly kind to me,” replied Ishmael. 

“Oh! and you lived in that neighbourhood ?” in- 
quired Judge Merlin, who immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that Ishmael had been empl+yed as a 
labourer on Mr. Middleton’s estate; though still he could 
not possibly account for the refinement of Ishmael’s 
manner nor the excellence of his language. 

“T lived in that neighbourhood with my Aunt 
Hannah, until Uncle Reuben married her, when I 
accompanied them to this piace,” answered Ishmael. 

“Ah! and you saw a great deal of Mr. Middleton 
and—and his family?” 

“T saw them every day, sir; they were very, very 
kind to me.” 

“Every day! then you must have been employed 
about the house,” said the judge. 

An arch smile beamed in the eyes of Ishmael as he 
answered : 

“ Yes, sir, I was employed about the house—that is 
to say, in the schoolroom.” 

“Ah! to sweep it out and keep it in order, I sup- 
pose; and, doubtless, there was where you contracted 
your superior tone’ of manners and conversation,” 
thought the'judge to himself, but he replied aloud: 

“ Well, young man, we will say no more of rewards, 
since the word is distasteful to you; bui as soon as you 
get strong again, 1 should be pleased to give you work 
about the place at fair wages.” 

“1 thank you, sir, my plans for the future are fixed; | 
that is, as nearly fixed as those of short-siglited mortals 
can be,” smiled Ishmael. 

“Ah, indeed!” exclaimed the judge, raising his 
eyebrows, “aud may I, as one interested in your wel- 
fare, inquire what those plans may be?” 

“ Certainly, sir, and I’thank you very much for the 
interest you express, as well as for all your kindness 
to me.” Ishmael. paused for a moment, and then 
added: “On the first of September 1 shall open the 
Rushy School for the reception of day-pupils.” 

“Whe-ew!” said the judge, with a low whistle, 





“What! upon your own responsibility ?” 

“Upon my own responsibility fur a while. I shall 
try afterwards to enter the office of some lawyer.” 

“Are you aware,” inquired the judge, with a little 
sarcasm in his tone, “that some knowledge of the 
classies is absolutely necessary to the success of a 
lawyer?” 

“T am aware that a knowledge of the classics is very 
desirable in each and all of what are termed the 
‘learned professions ;’ but I did not know, and I do 
not think that it can be absolutely necessary in every 
grade of each of these: but if so, it is well for me that 
I have a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek,” replied 

Ishmael. 

“What did you say?” inquired the judge, with 
ever-increasing wonder. “ Did you say that youlnew 
anything of Latin and Greek?” inquired the judge, in 
amazement. 

“ Something of both, sir,” replied Ishmael, modestly. 

“But, surely, you never picked up a smattering of 
| the classics whiie sweeping out Middleton's family 

schoolroom ?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” laughed Ishmael. 

“ Where then?” 

Ishmael's reply was lost in the bustling entrance of 
Dr. Jarvis, whom Judge Merlin rose to receive. 

The doctor examined the condition of his patient, 
found him with an aecession of fever, prescribed com- 
plete repose fur the remainder of the day, left sume 
medicine with directions for its administration, and 
oo The judge accompanied the doctor to the 

oor. 

“ That is a rather remarkable boy,” observed Judge 
Merlin, as they went out together. 

“ A very remarkable one! Who is he?” asked Dr. 
Jarvis. 

“The nephew of my manager, Reuben Gray. That 
is absolutely all I know about it.” 

“ The nephew of Gray? Can it beso? Why, Gray 
is but an ignorant boor, while this youth has the man- 
ners and education of a gentleman—a polished gentle- 
man!” exclaimed the doctor, im astonishment. 

“Tt is true, and I can make nothing of it,” said Judge 
Merlin, shaking his head. 

““How very strange,” mused the doctor, as he 
mounted his horse, bowed and rode away. 


(To be continued.) 











M. DuCwatruv, the celebrated traveller, has left 
in the ship Mentor, for Africa. Amongst his stores is 
a complete photographic apparatus, for the purpose of 
taking views, portraits of animals, &c. 

Tue Viceroy and the Commander-in Chief of India 
are to meet at Meerut in November next, to decide 
whether that station shall be the head-quarters of the 
army or not. There ig also a rumour that Lucknow will 
have the preference. 

Tne Hampshire papers record the death of Jane Hos- 
kins, at. Romsey, who was 109 years old. She was twice 





that to the family of George Canning and that to the 
doorkeeper of the Irish House of Lords, bat the house- 
keeper still lives to receive her annual compensation 
for loss of emoluments by the union. 


Tue Dieppe Regatta took place on the 2nd, with 
great éclat, the weather being fine, and the attendance 
most) numerous. The yacht Ariel, of the Prince of 
Wales Yacht Club, belonging to Mr. John Arthur, of 
Paris, won the first prize, congisting of an objet d'art, 
given by the town of Dieppe, and a gold medal; also, 
the Prize of Honour, given by the Emperor. 


Some serious difficulties have arisen with regard to 
the appointment of the Right Rev. Walter J. Trower, 
D.D., to the bishopric of Gibraltar, and an “ opinion” 
adverse to his nomination has been obtained from Sir 
*Hugh Cairns, Q.C., by a considerable body of Church- 
men who are opposed to Bishop Trower’s theological 
and ecclesiastical views. 


_ Tux Duc d’Aumale is at present in Switzerland with 
his young son, who is studying engineering at the 
school for non-commissioned officers at Soleure, and 
has recently passed a brilliant examination there. The 
Duke de Nemours and the Princess Clementine, his 
sister, are also on a tour in Switzerland, and are now 
staying at Interlaken. The Count de Paris, as has been 
stated, is in Germany. 

His Roya Hicuness tHe DvKE or Campriper, as 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, held an inspec- 
tion, on Tuesday, August 4th, at Wormwood Scrubbs, 
of the Ist and 2nd Regiments of the Life Guards. Col. 
Howard Vyse, as senior field officer, commanded ; the 
1st Life Guards being commanded by Colonel the 
Hon. Dudley de Ros; and the 2nd Regiment by Lieut.- 
Colonel Frederick Marshall. 


At Kingstown, on the 2nd instant, a retired military 
gentlemau—Captain Sarturus formerly of the 11th 
Hussars—who had been for some years deranged, broke 
from his attendants, and flung himself, in a state of 
nudity, from a turret of his residence, a height of about 
40 feet. He was taken up insensible, having sustained 
some frightful injuries about the head. We lingered 
until the following Tuesday morning, when he ex- 
pired. 

Tue design of making Paris a seaport, which has 
been several times proposed and. abandoned, is again 
entertained, by forming a ship canal from Dieppe, 
along the valley of the Bethune, through the marshes 
of the Bruneval, to the Oise, and by St. Denis to the 
fortifications near Neuilly, where it is proposed to ferm 
the port, from which a canal is to be carried to the 
Termes, so as to diminish land carriage as much as 
possible. 

Wuy THE SHor Pincues.—It does not seem to have 
struck any of your numerous correspondents that the 
shape of the modern boot or shoe is the result of the 
civilized er fashionable eustom of turning out the toe in 
walking., When the modern swell will condescend to 
walk as nature intended him, with the foot straight to 





married—first to a hawker, and secondly to a wood- 





“and'do you really mean to be a schoolmaster?” 

“ For the present sir, until a better one can be found 
to fill the place; then, indeed, I shall feel bound in | 
honour and conscience to resign my post, for I do not | 
believe teaching to be my true vocation.” { 

“No! I should think not, indeed!” replied Judge | 
Merlin, who of course supposed Reuben’s nephew, not- 
withstanding the grace and courtesy of his speech and 
manner, to be fit for nothing but manual labour. 

“What is your ‘ultimate vocation,’ young man? for | 
I should like to help you to it,” said the judge, still | 
thinking of manual labour in all its varieties—* what | 
is it?” 

“ Jurisprudence,” answered Ishmael. | 

“ Juris—what?” demanded the judge, as if he had 
not heard aright. 

“ Jurisprudence—the science of human justice; the 
knowledge of the laws, customs and rights of man in 
communities; the study above all others most necessary 
to the due. administration of justice in human affairs, 
and even in divine, and second only to that of theo- 
logy,” replied Ishmael, with grave enthusiasin. 

“ But—yeu don’t mean to say that you intend to be- 
come a lawyer?” exclaimed the judge, in a state of 
astonishment that bordered en consternation. 

“Yes, sir; I intend to be a lawyer,” replied the 
youth, reverently. 

“ Why—I am a lawyer!” exclaimed the judge. 

“T am aware that you are a very. distinguished one, 
sir.” 
The judge remained in a sort of panic of astonish- | 
ment. The thought in his'‘mind was this: What—you? | 
you, the nephew ef my manager, have you the asteund- | 
ing impudence, the madness, to think that you can enter | 
‘the profession of which / am a member? . 

Ishmael saw that thought. reflected in his coutenance, | 
and smiled to himself. 

“ But—how do you propose ever to becomealawyer?” 
inquired the judge, aleud. 

“ By reading law,” answered Ishmael simply. 


} 








cutter. She enjoyed throughout life goed health, and 
her death resulted simply from decay. She was a 


| smoker of tobacco. 


| 


Tue Middlesex magistracy have fixed the annual 


| renewal of licences for music and dancing, under the 
25th Geo. IT., ¢. 36, to take place at the Sessions-house, 
Clerkenwell Green, on Monday, the 5th of October, 


and this year two months’ netice instead of 21 days as 
| heretofore, will be required. 

Tux latest intelligence which has reached us from 
America is mere miscellaneous than interesting. Nei- | 
ther in Virginia nor on the Mississippi have the 
Federals been enabled to follow up their recent suc- 
cesses, ‘whilst their renewed attempts to reduce the | 
capital of South Carolina have proved unavailing. | 

Iw conneetion with.the North Lendon Railway, which | 
passes through: Kingsland, above 140 houses have been | 
announced for sale which are situated in the neighbour- | 
hood of Dalston and the Kingsland Road, and it is | 
stated that the stock of bricks to be disposed of will | 
amount te about. five millions. r 

A PROCLAMATION, Which has been scattered about in 
the streets of Warsaw, runs thus :—‘ Countrymen, 
brothers! Continue stedfast in the holy battle of hon- 
our for your altars. and liberty. Take courage! Re- 
member, a thousand avengers spring from one hero’s 
corpse.” 

Trw trade of Birmingham is reported favourably of; 





with the exception of some of the fancy branches, and | 


those of minor importance, there are erders enough in 
to keep all the manufactories going at full time, with- 
cut making up goods for stoek, which is a rather un- 
usual circumstance at this period of the year. 

Or the limited number of first-class pensions of 
£2,000 a year to statesmen who have been high 
office, and whe claim tlie pensions, only two are now 


| payable—viz., to Lord Glenelg and Mr, Disraeli; Sir 


G. Grey’s is suspended, lie being again in office. Several 


pensions ceased in the course of the year, among them | 
if 


the front—then, and not till then, will the sensible 
straight sele be adopted. ‘The Red Indian, the Arab, 
the Indian Coolie, all go with the foot straight; and 
from the great toe being loose it gives one the idea of 
even turning in the foot slightly. It is true that when 
| standing still we are better balanced on the feet by turn- 
{ing them out, and the drill-sergeant fancies the same 
| thing must hold goed when moving; but if I saw half- 
| a-dozen unknown men starting for a race, I would back 
| the straightest goer. We do not admire a turned~out 
| foet in the horse or the deg, (but the turuspit), then why 
sheuld we in the man? Perhaps some good anatomist 
could give a reason fer our turning eut our tees. The 
bootmaker cuts the sole to follow tke fashion, and thus 
the shoe pinches.—S. 

Curysoprase.—Having lately written a few chapters 
on signets, I had occasion to read several articles on 
gems, and remember seeing in one of the works I 
looked at that chrysoprase is a variety of chaleedony, 
found chiefly in Lower Silesia and in Vermont. 
Frederick the Great was particularly fond of this stone, 
and encouraged the search after it. The best specimens 
are of a beautiful apple-green colour, and they are far 
more valuable than the common chalcedony. To pre- 
| serve their colour they should be kept in a damp place, 
|I have heard of their being kept in damp cotton. 
Chalcedony is, I believe, a mineral of the quartz kind, 
and takes its name from Chalcedon, in Bithynia. The 
chrysoprase of modern days is, in the works that I 
have read, called a variety of chalcedony, but the 
chrysoprase of the ancients is, as W. K. H. says, but 
little known; the stone was of a yellowish-green 
colour, but it has never, I believe, been clearly ascer- 
tained whether it was a variety of the topaz or not. I 
always thought the aquamarine was another name 
given to the beryl, to those specimens known’ as pre- 
cious beryls. The common beryl] is found in a number 
of places in Nurope, and at Rubislaw, near Aberdeen. 
The precious beryl is chiefly found in Brazil, it has 











been discovered in Ireland, in the Mourne Mountains, 
in New England, and in Siberia.—H. W. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 1863. 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND WILLS. 











Tre sudden and regretted death of Sir Cresswell 


| and the poor, by the process being rendered expensive, | life, to the fashionable and half-fashionable circles es- 
and the cause was more easily resumable after the | pecially, and a vast proportion of the sad cases in- 


| temporary reconciliation of the parties. In Massa- 
| chusetts the term “cruelty ” was made so comprehen- 
| sive, and the mode of sustaining the plea was so con- 

siderately devised, that divorces were obtainable with 

peculiar ease, and the curious consequence was that 
| such an affair as a divorce was rarely, if ever, heard of. 
| A long-established and eminent lawyer of Boston de- 
| clared, some time ago, that he had not known of more 


vestigated at Westminster have been traceable to these, 
or to closely similar sources. 

There can be no doubt, upen the other hand, that 
where marriages have not been absolutely ill-assorted 
from the beginning, they are, in countless instances, 
rendered so by a want of control, on the part of hus- 
bands and wives, over their mutual tempers. In low 
life, a passionate, unbridled, furious, yet not necessarily 


Cresswell, one of the most upright, clear-headed, and | than one in all his life. In North Carolina, however, | wicked nature, has led many a man and woman to the 
practical judges on the English bench, has again brought | the wife of a gambler has been known to obtain a| gallows and the grave. In a class above them, 


forward, in full prominence, the subject of Divorce. 
The deceased Knight may almost be commemorated as 
the author of that new legal system, influencing the 
mutual relations of man and wife, which now works 
beneath the old oaken roof of Westminster Hall. He, 
years ago, whena member of Parliament, and pre- 


| 


divorce without the slightest difficulty. When she had | neglect of home is the result of a vicious temper upon 


| brought evidence of danger to herself and her children | either side, and at last the pitiful litigants, after break- 
|—danger, pecuniary and moral—from her husband's | ing all bounds of affection and duty, come into court 


| desperate habits, the bill passed both houses of the 
| State legislature without a dissentient voice. 
| Primarily, we may as well inquire what are the 


rights of the Legislature—a political institution, over | shall 


with their small purses and large attorneys, and peti- 
| tion that the bonds which have united them, and 
taught little children to call them father and mother, 


be sundered by the Alexandrine stroke of the 


viously, when actively engaged at the bar, Lad seen | Marriage—a religious and social institution. Clearly, it law. In the upper spheres, however, without affecting 
the evils and injustice which existed, had laboured to } has a right to protect the property.and claims, in their | any prejudice against a particular order of society, 
various degrees, of husband, wife, and children; it is | the average of divorce is more formidable than in those 


procure a recognition of them from others, and had 
finally given the aid of his long experience, deep re- 
search, and far-sighted sagacity to Lord Palmerston, 
when that statesman undertook at length to legislate 
upon the subject. A new court expressly for the trial 
of matrimonial and will causes was established, and the 
question arose: Who should preside over it? There 
was but one qualified man in the kingdom, and that 
was Sir Cresswell Cresswell. During five years 
he has sat, encircled by every variety of impediment, 
administering not only a new law, but also a new 
principle, delivering, without a single precedent to 
guide him, judgments which in no instances have been 
listurbed, creating a body of practice for the benefit of 


future lawyers, sifting the most intricate examinations | 


and cross-examinations, listening to the most wearisome 
and often repulsive details, yielding to no partiality, 
and swayed by no passion, and in the course of his too 
brief career upon that bench he threw a strong, a 
singular, and in most respects a painful light upon the 
inmost recesses of English domestic life. 


In touching the questions suggested by a review of | 


the dead judge’s deep searchings into the heart of the 
society which surrounds us, we may as well start by 
saying that we are not going to glance at the odious 
aspects of the matter at all. We leave out of view 
entirely all that has been revolting in the revelations of 
the Divorce Court. Divorce, indeed, taken by itself, as 
a topic of history or of debate, may be dismissed in a 
very few words. It was an institution scandalously 
abused by the Romans. In the East itis praetised 
under a variety of forms. The Mahommedan, if he 
says to his wife, in a fit of anger, “ Thou art divorced,” 
has pronounced words which are irrevocable, and which, 
however he may repent them, he cannot recall until the 
woman has been married and again divorced by some 
one else—an arrangement which is often effected for 


money. In the Protestant kingdom of Prussia, the | 
marriage-tie is remarkably loose, and total separations | 


continually occur. Roman Catholicism forbids divorce 
altogether, and in Roman Catholic countries it can only 
be obtained, therefore, by a special dispensation, or 
licence, from the Pope; but even then such an affair is 
viewed with extreme jealousy and suspicion. In 
England, however, until the last few years, a very 
strange, iniquitous, and partial law prevailed. A rich 
man could put away his wife by a private Act of Parlia- 
ment, costing from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling, so that, if the process were unjust, it might 
be indulged in by the wealthy, while, if it were just, 
it was denied to the poor. Such astate of things could 
not continue for ever. Great jurists denounced it. 
The press overwhelmed it with incessant rebuke. Able 
and honest orators covered it with shame. At last, a 
band of legislators, and foremost among them, Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, took up the question, and urged a 
Reformed Marriage Law upon the governing party of 
the day. The result was, that a Bill was passed, and 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell sat as judge in a court, which 
was a perfect novelty in English jurisprudence. It was 
difficult for him to succeed in reconciling the public 
with his extraordinary and far from pleasant functions. 
The law, as we have said, was untried; people thought 
it would sap the foundations of family happiness; they 
fancied it would invalidate the vows of the altar; and 
yet it has done no more than dissolve a number of 
mest miserable, cruel, and often criminal marriages. 
Whatever the faults of American legislation, we 
have to thank it for many principles embodied in the 
Act, the provisions of which were so righteously and 
without fear or favour applied by Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
Divorce was formerly far more easily obtainable in the 
United States than in England. Strangely enough, 
however, New York long continued to abide by some- 
thing very like the English principle. It was very lax 
upon the subject of cruelty to wives, but the husband 
was supposed to be liable to cruelty from the wife no 
less than the wife from the husband. There was no 
practical difference made, moreover, betweer the rich 


entitled, also, to enact that no man shall be privileged 


| to live asa tual torture, offence, peril, and insult 
perpe pe . 
may | 


|to @ woman, or @ woman to & man. 
also appoint the dispensers of the law, with or 
without the aid of a jury, to decide whether the 
| sacred compact of marriage has been so far broken, 
| sullied, trampled upon, and violated that its sanctity no 
| longer exists, and nothing is left but a revolting and 
oppressive sham. It would be dangerous to leave 
| these questions altogether to private judgment as in 
| Zurich, a canton of Switzerland, where the persons are 

married by a form, with full liberty to divorce them- 
selves without any appeal to law, upon showing that 

they have fairly and legally provided for their children. 
| We, in England, have not been accustomed to treat the 
sanctities of our domestic life with so much indifference 
—even now, after the Divorce Act has been five years 
in operation, there are those who doubt whether its 
influence is more for good than for evil. The result will, 
in the long run, we believe reassure them. There was 
a vast heap of arrears, the accumulated congestions of 
| long-hidden misery and wickedness, to work off, when 
we come to an end of the bygones, and each year 
brings forward only its own Divorce cases, the court at 


| husbands, wretched wives and children, who having 
virtually lost father and mother in the darkest of all 
moral deaths, an unhappy marriage, appeal to Law for 
that fostering and that protection, which Love no longer 
promises. As it is, however, glancing at the long 
records of cruelties, immoralities, jealousies, bickerings, 
hatreds, heartlessness, craft, folly, treachery, credulity, 
and every ingredient of sin and silliness that paves the 
road to the Divorce Court, we perceive two colossal 
figures leading the way; the first is Thoughtlessness 
and the second Bad Temper. Whoughtlessness begins 
the work which Bad Temper carries on, until the 
Divorce Court ends it. 

The Thoughtlessness we speak of is generally preyed 
upon by scoundrelism. Examine the records of the 
Divorce Court, and we shall see in what an extra- 
ordinary number of instances young girls have, from 
various motives, been lured into secret marriages by 
swaggering dastards of stylish appearance, with 
military titles real or genuine, characterised by plausi- 
ble manners, and possessed of illimitable impudence. 
It is startling, indeed, to find how often the same story 
is repeated. Perhaps the victim is beautiful; perhaps 
she has a few thousands sterling in her own right. 
She fancies the scheming, used-up, and ribald rascal 
who addresses her is a demi-god, combining the quali- 
ties of Romeo and Napoleon. It is all over then. The 
Chureh does its spiriting. Two or three months of in- 
dulgence—six months of indifference—years of insult 
and atrocity succeed—and she who was a bright, fresh, 
hopeful young girl at Scarborough beach or Ramsgate 
sands, is a faded, broken-kearted, deplorable woman, 
pleading her cause, with bitter blinding tears and 
scarcely audible voice, in the witness-box of the Divorce 
and Probate Court. This isbut one scene in the diorama. 
Elsewhere, we behold the ambitious father and the in- 
triguing mother in conclave. They have devised a 
capital mateh for their only child. The individual has 
property, and expectations. He is disliked by the 
girl, but the transaction is urged forward and the 
matriage-bells ring at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Well, the husband may not be a bad man, but, instead 
of wooing his wife he bribed her parents, and in this 
shadowy world of ours, with all its tempters, betrayers, 
and destroyers, lurking in the dark, it may be horrible, 
it may be profoundly and miserably wicked, but the 
time comes when it is not wholly inexplicable that the 
beauty of the season, who was led, stolid and sullen, 
to take as her husband a man bargained for in 
the market, shall have her pame withered, and the 
secrets of her hapless life ex before a judge sitting 
attentive but impassive, before a jury curious and 
confused, before a jesting bar, and before a jeering 
audience. These, it may be said, are the materials of 

‘romance, Truly; but they belong toevery-day Euglish 


Westminster will resemble less a chaos of brutal , 


below it. My Lord marries my Lady as a Prince— 
except in the England of the nineteenth century— 
marries a Princess—without seeing her, presents her 
with the usual equipment of carriages and diamonds, 
betakes himself to his customary pleasures, leaves her to 
| her customary acquaintance, gees on for years, perhaps, 
in a dream of confidence, and when he accuses his 
wife of abandoning him, is astonished when she brings 
forward a countercharge, and proves him to have been a 
libertine ever since his marriage-day! The Divorce 
Court tells us all this; it tells us more, too; it exhibits 
an immense evil, and it demonstrates how vast a pro- 
portion of that huge social misery has its origin in con- 
temptible trifles. We might follow this view through 
a hundred illustrations; but these will suffice. 

In the old Roman jurisprudence, the wife was re- 
garded as the sister of her children, because they were 
altogether under the husband’s authority, and the same 
principle, by a remote relation, has established down to 
our own day that half-brothers could not inherit from 
one another. We have deserted these ancient fictions 
of law, and as with respect to marriage, so with respect 
to inheritance, have inaugurated new principles. The 
old-standing idea—still perpetuated in our law of 
primogeniture was, that there must always be a single 
and supreme head to a family, who, upon his death, 
transfers his power and character to a single successor, 
thus preserving the continuity of the family. Wills 
originally had for their object not so much the disposal 
of property, as the nomination of a successor, and were 
thus closely analogous to the practice of adoption. The 
earliest wills known to Roman legists were irrevocable 
conveyances among the living, of reversionary rights 
held by the head of the household, and were actually 
published during the testator’s lifetime, never after- 
wards to be cancelled either by his authority or by that 
of any other person. Gradually, in the course of ages, 
the system of revocations and codicils crept in, and it is 
a wonderful truth that, in our legislations upon last 
wills and testaments, we have borrowed a great deal— 
and a great deal which is very useful and just—from 
the Hindoos. As in the case of ill-adapted aud unhappy 
marriages, however, so in the case of disputed wills, the 
subject has afforded prodigious assistance to the 
romancists. Forged, lost, and stolen wills, lie at 
the foundations of countless novels, and the incidents 
attendant upon them have been twisted, stretched, 
woven, coiled, and interlaced into an endless variety of 
forms. Sir Cresswell Cresswell solved not a few of 
these every-day mysteries. He lifted the curtains of 
the death-bed, and saw the felonious brother or son 
creeping in, as did the hero of the “‘ Aspen Hall” story, 
to filch a parchment or falsify a signature. He took 
off, as Asmodeus did, the roofs from the houses, wherein 
avaricious relatives squabbled over the possessions of 
their still-breathing kinsman. Perjury, fraud, theft, 
and conspiracy were brought face to face with him, 
and unmasked. We think, indeed, that this judge did 
more than any other, in his time, to turn the sluices of 
public opinion into the channels wherein flowed—above 
the radiant currents of fashionable vice, jewelled and 
perfumed, a race of bubbles and debauchery—and, 
below, the festering flow of impoverished wickedness. 
immorality, squalid vice, insolvent wickedness, beggared 
by itself. It must be deplored that, in a civilized age 
and country, such tribunals are necessitated by the 
hard social truths that will cross us, now and then, 
through the pretences and hypocrisies of the world; 
but exposure, as seme believe, goes half-way towards 
reformation ; and, at all events, we cannot lose by de- 
priving villany of the only art it prizes—that of im- 
posture. A thousand impostures have already been 
blown into thin air by Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court. 
Let us hope that, as time progresses, the necessity for 
these inquiries will diminish, and that, while the bad 
passions of human nature must always be expected to 
hold their sway, a day will come when we shall cease 
to behold small weaknesses transforming themselves 
into great vices, by the mere force of an irritating an‘ 
irrational obstinacy 
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THE SILVER DIGGER. 
oS ESSE wes eee 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


TIMELY DELIVERANCE, 


“On, my God! we're lost, dear Conrad!” moaned 
Viva, and she fainted in his arms. 

An awful pause followed. 

The robbers stared upon Mion and the unconscious 
girl, and our hero gazed sternly upon them and upon 
Villaverde, who was glaring upon him and his be- 
trothed, with a look of fiendish triumph. 

The silence was broken by a laugh from the jubilant 
villain. 

“You’ve run your head into a pretty trap,” he mut- 
tered. You'll find that it’s easier to get in here than to 
get out!” 

He sprang to the wall and took down a sword, but 
not before Mion had divested himself of his priestly 
garb, and also seized a sword, and prepared to sell his 
life dearly. He marked the half-score or more of the 
robbers between him and the mouth of the cave, and 
realized that there were few or no chances of escaping 
through their midst. 

In the moment of this awful peril, a strange cry 
came echoing through the cavern. All eyes were 
turned towards the entrance of the cave, from which 
direction the strange sound proceeded. 

With the quickness of thought, Capt. Mion pressed 
the unconscious form of Viva closer to his heart, and 
sprang into the midst of the robbers, and struggled to- 
wards the entrance. 

“ Stop him!” cried Villaverde, springing after him. 
“Do not let him escape. Ha! hat’s this?” he 
added, as a burly form came bounding into the cave, 
with a score of other stalwart forms behind it. ‘“ Are 
we hunted—betrayed ? ” 

There came an ominous response to the query. 

“ Beasts! serpents! reptiles!” the loud voice of 
Diego was heard saying. “ Will you surrender toa 
couple of regiments, or fight to the death? If the 
latter, come on!” and he strode up and down in front 
of the men that poured in at his! back. “We have 
surprised your guard and are prepared to make short 
work of you at brief notice!” 

The robbers had listened to these words with the 
aspect of men in a horrible trance. Our hero knew 
from the squire’s swaggering manner that he deemed 


himself strong enough to meet any foe that might | 


offer. The truth was, the company of infantry pro- 
mised our hero by General Echavarri had arrived, and 
the squire had grown so mighty in his own conceit at 


[THE DEFEAT OF MALDONADO. ] 


the extraordinary honour of marching at their head, | 
and of giving a general direction to so much flesh and 
blood that his head was nearly turned with his novel 
situation. 

“This way, Diego,” shouted Mion, as he pressed 
through the midst of the robbers towards him. “ Bear 
a hand here with your troops!” 





—he did not come. In truth, he had begun to be 
afraid, and had already taken refuge behind some of the 
| soldiers. 


| All this while a fierce conflict had been raging be- | 


tween Villaverde and our hero—a combat which the 
| assailant seemed unwilling to relinquish, even in the 
face of the troops which had entered. He had been 
| every instant expecting to cut down Captain Mion, 
| knowing that he was embarrassed by the girl, whose 
insensible form he still clasped to his breast; but all 
| his efforts had been defeated, and the presence of so 
many 
“Since your chief has gone, men,” he cried, “ you 

| will act by my orders. Retire!” 
Captain Mion had already made his way to the spot 
where the commmander of the troops was standing, 
| and now received his formal report of himself and his 


men. 

“We will now look to you for our orders, Captain 
| Mion,” he added, “and are quite at your service, in 
| pursuance of orders from General Echavarri, who has 
| repulsed Santa Anna from Jalapa, and so become able 
| to spare us!” 

Our hero once more breathed freely, as he heard 
these words, and saw that Viva was recovering her | 
consciousness, but the abrupt rush of the robbers to the 
nooks and corners of the cavern indicated to him the 
| necessity of both an offensive and defensive movement. 
Sending Viva out of danger, in the arms of Diego, he | 
attacked the scattering robbers, at the head of his 
newly-arrived troops, and a fierce battle was fought in | 
the dim light of the cavern. The result was not very 
decisive, the intruders not being able to pursue the 
robbers advantageously to their holes, and they svon 
beat a retreat. 

The loss was slight on both sides, but each well | 
knew that it was but the beginning of their ac- | 
quaintance. 

A half-hour later, our hero, with Viva mounted on 
his horse, was on his way to Torre’s mine. He had 





| explained to the men that he wished to make a call | 


which was not much out of their way, and that he | 
would be thankful for the security their attendance 
would afford him. 

He declared to Viva on the way that he had con- 
ceived a suspicion that Villaverde and Maldonado were 


The answer of the squire was a roar of delight, but | 


intruders compelled him to desist. | 


' get ready to go home. 


one, and he informed her that his first measure at the 
head of his men would be to familiarize them and him- 
self with the affairs of the former. 
| “If my suspicions are strengthened, I'll quarter the 
troops in his splendid castle to-night,” he added, “In 
the meantime, I must have a plain talk with your 
| father.” 

On reaching the vicinity of the mine, Captain Mion 
resolved to post his men in waiting near it, as a mea- 
sure of precaution. He remembered how Torre had 
assaulted him and actually consigned him to death on 
the occasion of his former visit to it, and he had too 
much sagacity to trust himself into such a peril a 
second time, so long as he could avoid it. He accord- 
ingly concealed his men on a wooded declivity over- 
looking the mine, ordered them to be in readiness to 
reveal themselves in service at a moment's warning, 
and then drew the arm of Viva within his own and 
went down to the mine. 

He found Torre walking about in an anxious sort of 
way, and beheld about a dozen miners seated near him, 
and engaged in a secret discussion of some matter 
which they were evidently endeavouring to keep from 
| Torre. The astonishment of the silver-digger at see- 
| ing our hero and Viva thus walk into his presence can 


| be imagined. 


Diego had watched the posting of the troops and the 
other warlike preparations with much trepidation, and 


| was suddenly missing. 


“Oh, father!” cried Viva, as she hastened to meet 
the silver-digger and embrace him, “ you see I am again 
restored to you!” 

Torre looked as if the restoration was anything but 
pleasant to him, and was almost rude to Captain Mion 
as he led the way to one of the little cabins he and his 


| fellow-miners had erected. 


“T suppose you've got a terrible story to tell,” he 
said; “but I don’t want to hear anything about it. 
Since you are here, I suppose you can stay here till I 
As to you, Captain Mion,” he 
added, turning upon our hero, “I am sorry to see Viva 
in your company. You know that I don’t desire your 
presence; but we won’t quarrel.” 

He abruptly left the cabin and resumed his restless 
walk, while his fellow-miners, who had scarcely looked 
up at the arrival of the lovers, continued their myste- 
rious whisperings with one another. 

“Tf they’d only join me and do as I wish,” muttered 
Torre, as he looked at them, “ I’d make a sure thing of 
Mion’s destruction. I suppose he's rescued the girl and 
made her more infatuated with him than ever. By 
Heavens! if he stays hereabouts to-night,” and his eyes 
gleamed murderously, “I think hel be missing in the 
m orning !” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


MALDONADO was pacing to and fro in his private 
apartment at his retreat. His manner was excited—his 
demeanour that of a desperate and disappointed man. 

“ Now that her lover has such a body of troops at 
his service,” he muttered, “he will lose no time in 
hunting me to the death. What is of greater moment, 
he will spare no pains to keep Viva in his owa hands. 
Oh, curse the delay and palavering I have accorded the 
defiant girl! If ever I get hands upon her again— 
and I will, or die—the hour for trifling will be passed!” 


| 


| 
} 


| in a hoarse voice, as he looked about him. 


| Maldonado led them cautiously down the paths to the 


mine, and suddenly presented himself at their head 
before the astonished miners. 

“ A good day to you, senors,” cried the robber-chief, 
“T suppose 
you know who we are? We have come for a sample 
of your silver!” 

The robber-ehief laughed as if he had uttered a good 
joke, and he was joined im it by his followers. 

The face of the silver-digger blanched with his emo- 


| tions, as did the faees of many of his assistants. Ere 


@ word could be seid, however, our hero came out of 
the little hut, im which he had been having a pleasant 


He sprang te his feet, drank a glass of brandy, armed | interview with Viva, and advanced towards Torre. 


himseli, and went into the main cave. His appearance 
was the signal for every eye to be fixed upon him. 
“My men,” he said, “I have a proposition to make 
to you. The time is not far distant when the mem who 
have been here will return in force, with the imtention 





“Glorious! ® did!” exelaimed Maldonado, in a 
perfect frenzy of delight. “I did not expect to have 
such an easy revenge.” 

The rejoicings of the robber-cliief were exceedingly 
shortiived. His words had scarcely died away on 


of sweeping the rest of us from existence. At the very | the air, when our hero produced a sword from under 
latest, we shall have te evacuate this retreat at an early | his cloak and waved it in the air, as he shouted, in far- 


day, or be caught like rats in a trap. I, therefore, 

propose that we strike one bold and deadly blew, and 

take our depature to the plains of Anahuse. I am 

resolved to kill that Captain Mion, seize that 

lady, and at the same time enrich youall. Listen!” 
He announced the diseu Torre had made, de- 

scribed the Weation ef the mime, and the case with 


} 


reaching tones: 

“Perward, my men, to the rescue!” 

Even as the rebbers looked about them, startled and 
confounded, the troops Mion had posted on the hill-side 


| above the mine sprang to their feet, and poured a volley 


imto the midst of the rebbers, which killed and disabled 
one-third of their number. Before they could recover 


which he coal? pay it a visit, and remarked briefly | from the confusion into which they were thrown by 


upon the probable gains of the proposed expedition. 
“It is from this mine,” he added, “that the silver 
bars we recently captured were taken!” 
This annowncement was sufficient to make the enter- 


prise popular with the robbers They hailed the pre- | and af them, men! 
declared | 


ject of their chief with great delight, and 


that they would be ready to attend him at a moment's | men were i 


notice. 


this unexpected event, the miners had seized their 


weapons, with Torre at their head, and joined in the 
| attack 


| “Death and destruction!” shouted Maldonado. “Up 


Give them no quarter! ” 
He bounded towards Mion as he spoke, and the two 


engag 
their weapons crossed, Viva made her appearance in 


“ Be ready in am hour,” said Mafdomado, “and see | the door-way of the little cabin, and the combatants 


that all your arms are in good order. 
hend much trouble from a few miners, but it's as well 
to be on the safe side,” 


I do not appre- | both beheld her. 


“By Heaven! this sight shall ‘aid me to kill yeu!” 
cried Maldonado, with an appalling fierceness of man- 
bal 


The instant he was again in his room the man- rer, “You hed better say your last 


ner of the robber-chief became more thoughtful than 
usual. 

“ This step taken,” he muttered, to himself, “I will 
take the men away to the desert, and quietly leave them 
in the hauds of the lieutenant. ‘The hour is near when 
I can lay down the fame and power I have had, as Mal- 
donadv the robber, and enter upon that pwblic empley- 
mevt and distinction I have so resolutely beeu seeking. 
With the wealth I have secured during the past five 
years, including the treasure we took the other 
night from Torre, and all we shall take this afternoon, 


I shall have the means at command wherewith to | 


gratify my ambition! 

An hoar later, the band of robbers was mustered in 
the main cave, and found to consist of fifty-five men. 
A few of these were detailed to guard the retreat and 


take care of their wounded companions, and Maldonado | 


condueted two or three of them to his private apart- 
ment, aud said: 
“In case youare attacked in our absence, here is 
a secret entrance by which you can all make your 
escape.” 
He lifted the velvet arras that covered the jagged 
and uneven walls, aud moved aside a stone, and the 
men beheld the entrance of a dark and narrow passage. 
“It leads up to that little hut you have often noticed 
on the brow of the hill,” Maldonado added. “By keep- 
ing a good guard at the front, and a lantern or two 
lighted, you ean easily beat a retreat by this passage. 


Up to this time I have kept this secret to myself, and 
have been back and ferth at my pleasure,and you have 
not been the wiser.” 

The men now understood the mysterious silence 
their chief ‘had preserved at times when they had 
pounded on the iron door of the apartment. 


With a few further remarks to the guard and his 


wounded followers, Maldonado placed himself at the 
head of his men, and led the wey from the cave. | to the ground, exclaiming: 
Striking into the intricate path by which the retreat 
Was ap} vouched, the robbers hurried away in the direc- 


tion of ‘Torre’s mine. They journeyed in single tile, and 


| A bitter smile was Mion’s sole response, wnless the 
| movements of his sword eam be considered expressive 
| of his feeli The inspiration a single rapid glance 


ed in mortal combat. As} 


herself into the arms of her lover, at the instant of his 
success, and was expressing her joy in a very womanly 
manner. Torre had drawn near them, with incoherent 
expressions of delight at the repulse of the robbers, and 
the safety of his silver bars, but with a face that dark- 
ened as his eyes rested upon Mion and his daughter, 
while they embraeed each other ia the fulness of their 
bliss. 

As to Diego, it is enough to say that he was sober at 
the time of this conflict, and was neither seen nor heard 
during its continuance. When it had become apparent 
to him, however, that the robbers were defeated, he 
came down from a bushy tree-top, high up towards the 
summit of the adjacent peak, where he had observed 
tho terrible scene in safety. Withas' img air, 
and with fierce flourishes of his club, he advanced 
towards the lovers, dancing abent among the dead and 
dying robbers, and at length exelaimed : 

“Thank Heaven! we've beatem ’em! Let the 
many lives I have taken, senorita, attest my devotion !” 

He bowed himself nearly double before Viva, wit! 
the grace of his most romantie knight, and wiped his 
club upon the grass. 

“ Weli, Senor Torre,” said our here, turmimg to the 
silver-digger, “it seems that the services of my meu 
have saved you from a serious loss, to say the least! ” 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Torre, who was sul- 
lenly on the prostrate form of the robber-chief. “ You'll 
claim the hand of my daughter for the said services, of 
course?” 

“ Father! is this the way to requite your indebted- 
ness?” cried Viva, springing to his side. “ Can it be 
that you are still insensible to the worth ef Captain 
Mion?” 

“No, my child,” he replied, with a visible effort; 
ut: ” 


“pb 


“But you would bares = ag to see me the wife 
of Villaverde?” exclai Viva. “Is not that the 
meaning of this col@aess towards eur noble and gene- 

” 


rows —.. 
S 's it, exactly—I am frank enough to say.” 
“Tf that is your ” said our hero, with a strange 
smile on his face, “ ¥ am afraid it will be eternal.” 
“ Why so?” 
“Because Senor Villaverde is, if my observations 





at Viva had given him could not have well been | 


greater, as the robber-chief speedily discovered in the 
vigour and skill with which he was assaulted, A con- 
test of a single minute was sufficient te convince 
Maldonado that ke had encountered the wrong oppo- 


nent, and he commenced crying for assistance, and re- | 


treated down the rocks, unable to stand against the 
constantly increasing power of Mion’s attacks. 

“ Porvida! has it come to this? ” he cried, becoming 
desperate, as he saw his followers giving way on every 
hand. “ Now then a 

The ejaculation was accompanied with a desperate 
thrust at Mion’s breast, but the blow was readily parried, 
and the combat grew more and more terrific. The fury 
and desperatiun of Maldonado, the calm and steady 
persistency of Mion in his evident purpose of killing 
his adversary, and the rapid movements of beth com- 
batants, filled the soul of Viva with the wildest alarm. 





| “Back, Viva!” cried Mion, as he saw that the reb- 


ber-chief was shifting his position towards her, with 
the evident intention of getting a blowather. “Away 
te the cabin!” 


He did not utter the warning ‘too soen. The manner | 


in which Mion had handled his sword had indicated to 
Maldonado his utter inability to save himself, and he 


, had caught at the possibility of striking the girl dead 


' recover himself, the sword of our hero had flashed like | 


proceeded with as much caution as celerity, taking re- 


at his feet. 
tion, Viva darted towards the cabin, in obedience. to 
the command of her lover, and the desperate effort of 


the robber-chief was thus thwarted. Befure he could 


a gleam of light through his. body. 


For a moment, with fearful curses and struggles, he | 


sought to continue the conflict—then reeled, and fell 


“Curse you, you've done it!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SURPRISE. 


As he leaped towards her with this imten- | 


tired and roundabout paths, whenever prudence dictated 


and suspicions are correct, no longer in a condition to 
| marry!” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

The robber-chief had raised himself up into a sitting 
| posture while the preceding conversation was being 
uttered, and now fixed his eyes upon Torre. There 
was something bitter and sareastic in their expression, 

and in Maldonado’s whole manner. 
| “Tl soon show you what I mean,” said Mion, as he 
| drew near the wounded man. “Ihave becomeconvinced, 
| while thinking over the matter, that this man has too 
| much hair on his head, and too, large a beard for you to 
| appreciate his true character, Senor Torre. See here!” 

He stooped beside the wounded man, and with a gentio 
| but firm hand grasped his beard and the long locks 

flowing around his head, and—removed them ! 
Torre instantly saw that they were false! 

“T noticed some soap and water under the shed, 
Viva,” said Mion, as he placed himself between Torre, 
and the rebber. “Please bring it here.” 

The maiden brought the water, and Mion washed a 
| dari sabstance from the exposed face ! 

“Phere he is, Senor Torre,” he then said. 
will now know him.” 
| He stepped aside, permitting the silver-digger to 

gaze upon the countenance of the robber. 

“ Dios Salvador !” cried Torre, with eyes that seemed 
bursting from their sockets. “He is Villaverde!” 

“Yes, Senor Torre, Maldonade and Villaverde are 
ene and the same person ! ” responded Mion. 

“Yes, Torre, it’s a noble son-in-law you have 
chosen,” exclaimed the robber, sarcastically. “Ha, ha! 
You have well chosen!” 

Por a single instant his blazing eyes remained fixed 
seornfully upon Torre, and then he fell back in- 
sensible. 

The silver-digger sank back upon the ground. 

“ And this is the man I have been trusting,” he 
raved. “The max to whom I would have sold Viva! 
the man who robbed me of my silver! and would have 


“You 


that course. 
In a. couple of hours, and a short time before night, 


In the meantime, the troops of our hero, aided by the 


} 
miners, had made terrible havoc among;the robbers. 


the robbers reached the neighbourhood in whieh Torre’s | The disadvantage at which they had, been taken, and 
mine was situated. ‘The chief aud his lieutenant went the inferiority of their numbers, hed rested upon them 


ahead, to reconnoitre the miners, and were soon secreted 


in a little thicket on the side of the adjoining peak, , and paralyzed their efforts. 


from which they could look down wpon them. 

The coucealed watchers saw that Torre and his men 
had left off work for the day, and appeared to have 
fallen into some confusion, The silver-digger was 


like an incubus from the first moment ef the surprise, 
The. lieutenant of the 
band was brave, and the occasion ealled ferth all his 
energy and valour, but he found it utterly, -iaapossible 
to rally his men, and at length sheuted : 

“ Svery man for himself! You must eut your way 


alking back and fo! in an excite anner, while | out as you can! 
walking back and forth in an excited manner, whil tas y ty 


his assistants had gathered into.a group, and were ex- | 
changing ideas aud purposes with ene another. 


Under oue of the sheds near them, and before whieh | 


He accompanied this preeept with example, and both 
were generally followed by the robbers. 
Maldondo was thus left to his fate. 


Torre was walking, the robber-chief beheld a large| The flight of the rebbers was soon converted into a | 
pile of silver bars, and the view of this treasure-incited | rout by the troops of our hero, and the principals of 
the robbers to an instant attack. Returning to his men, | the scene were thus left together. Viva had thrown 


| robbed the mine itself!” 

His ravings were interrupted by the hasty approach 
of one of tlie miners, who exclaimed: 

“We avreall going home, Senor Torre. The secret 
we were keeping from you is—the mine is exhausted !” 

* Bxhausted? ” 

“ Given out entirely! We have not found a shilling’s 
worth of silver since yesterday morning !” 
| With this revelation—so awful to Torre in view of 
| the hopes and schemes he had based upon the mine— 
| the man hurried away. 
|“ Exhausted ?” repeated Torre, with a cry of anguish 
| that was ierrible; “ Dios Salvador !——” 
Viva rushed forward to catch him in her arms, while 

Mion }nked on with pitying eye. 

“ Where is Villaverde ?” cried-the maddened digger ; 

“ he shall restore to me my wealth!” 
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“Tn less than a month,” was the reply. 

“Good!” continued the old rou; “and the bill in 
the Lords, with our interest, will take about two more. 
I have already spoken with the Chancellor on the sub- 
ject. Let me see—that will be three; then about as 
long again for appearance sake. Yes,” he added with 
jan air of satisfaction, “I think I may venture to write 
| to Sir Jasper, that in six months we shall be in a posi- 
| tion to eonclude the affair.” 

“J should think you may!” replied his nephew, with 
a slight degree of hesitation. 

“ George!” exclaimed the old gentleman, petulantly, 
“what is the matter with you? If I thought it possible 
you were weak enough to entertain any lingering affec- 

| tion for a woman who has made you ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, if not in your own, I should discard 
you!” 

Captain Herbert eagerly assured his wealthy relative 
that he might make himself perfectly easy on that ac- 
count. 

‘As for your commission, it shall soon be restored to | 
you. I have already given order to Cox and Green- 
wood to purchase the first vacancy. Young Hawks must | 
seon sell out—the astonishment has been, how he was | 
ever permitted to buy in: a fellow with only a paltry | 


fifteer hundred a-year!” 


A general commotion took place among the group of 
soldiers and miners, 
Maldonado bad been mysteriously removed. His 
body was nowhere to be found. 
(To be continued.) | 








BEAUTY. 


Sort beauty may dwell in a flower 
That blooms in a summer morning, 
But it withers away in an hour, 
At the sound of a wintry warning ; 
It may wave in the leafy trees, ' 
As their boughs in the wild wind quiver: 
It may sing in the passing breeze, 
Or gleam in the shining river. 
It may lurk in the dark blue eye, 
It may float in the ether at even; 
It may glow in the stars of the sky, 
Of the earth, yet a semblance of heaven. 
But the fairest-of beauties below, ; 
Which the dwellers of earth may inherit, 
Dwelleth not in an outward show, 
But abides in the loving spirit. 
And time with a ruthless sway, 
Treads fiercely aud proudly before them 3 * Ridiculons! ” 
And the beauties of earth pass away, | « Contemptible ! ” 
As his glance is thrown withering o'er them. | The husband of Isabel took his leave in much better 
He robs the bright eye of its hue, | spirits. The thought of again. resuming his military 
He pinches the blossoms tighter ; rank, and continuing the life of dissipation and felly | 
But the heavenly beauty of soul , which he had hitherto led, stifled in his breast any faint | 
Growing old, groweth every day Mant | whisperings of conscience which had disturbed his re- | 
S. E. se. 
“Captain Mottram!” he repeated once of twice to 
himself, as he droye to the club; “I wonder what sort | 
j of man heis! But what can it signify to me?” 
As the event proved, it did siguify to him more than | 
he imagined, | 
Herbert was not the only person besides his uncle | 
who noticed the announcement ia the papers of the ar- 
Thus even-handed justice rival of Captain Mottram from India, The valet of the | 
Returns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice late major, who had shared all his master’s secrets, saw | 
To our own lips. Shakespeare | it, The fellow had made one or two ineffectual at- | 
Ir is no pleasing task to quit the contemplation of | tempts.to obtain an interview with the successful | 
such characters as our hero, Ellen, and his mother, to | duellist—who, deeming his business of little or no im- | 
return to the earthly, selfish beings who possess nothing | portance, refused to see him. 
in common with them but their humanity; yet we feel “Humph!” said the valet, with a knowing look, as | 
that our tale would be imperfect, did we not untwine | he read the announcement; “the game isn’t up yet!” | 
every fold of the tangled web—trace vice to its fitting | The speaker drew from his pocket a small memoran- 
punishment, as well as paint the reward of virtue, | dum-book, such as are generally used by men engaged 
We feel assured that the patience of our readers, | in betting transactions on the turf. It had been his | 
whese sympathy and approbation have cheered us in | master’s, and he had contrived to secure it on his death, | 
the progress of our task, will not fail us at the end, | before the arrival of the constables, 
The law’s delay has been proverbial since the days of “Here it is!” he said, “in his own handwriting: 
Shakspeare, whose philosophic prince, complains of it; both I and his brother can swear to that! He won't | 
but where a golden spur can be applied, the cumbrous | see me, won't he! Then he shall see some one else! ” | 
machine moves readily enough. Atleast it wassoin| So saying, he put on his hat, and left his humble | 
the case pending between Captain Herbert and his ill- | lodgings to seek for Captain Mottram, 
used wife, who had fallen into an artful snare, tempted } Atan early hour the following morning, whilst Her- 
by the vain hope of recovering the affections of a man | bert was. still at breakfast, his servant handed him a | 
who never loved anything with constancy except him- | card. 
seli—an egotist in heart as well as mind. “ Colonel Vandeleur!” repeated his master, as he read | 
“Well, George,” said his uncle, with a good-hu-| it with a certain uneasy sensation; “I know no such | 
moured smile, as the ex-Guardsman made his usual | n—in some marching regiment, I su 1? 
morning call, to report progress; “how goes onthe| “ Doubtless, sir!” replied the man; “ he leoks as if he | 
affair at Doctor’s Commons? What say the proc- had just arrived from India, or some outlandish place | 
tors?” | where the line are generally sent to. His face is as 
“That I am certain of success—the case is so very | brown as a berry.” 
clear!” “ Not at home!” said the captain, sharpl 
“Is it?” said the general, drily. Here,” he added,| ‘I told him so, sir!” continued the domestic; ‘ for I 
passing his nephew the morning paper, “is something | knew that you disliked visitors, and expected te meet 
which may facilitate it Isabe)’s mother will have enough | your lawyers; but he said that his visit was not one of 
to do te look after her own interests. The colonel is | idle ceremony—that you must see him.” 
dead!” The “ must” grated terribly on the ear of the ex- 
“Dead!” rn Captain Herkert, in a tone of per- | Guardsman. 
fect indifference. ‘ How very apropos!” “Tf I must see him,” he answered, ‘be it so—show | 
“ Very!” repeated his uncle. him in. But first give me a glass of brandy—my nerves 
“ Did he die suddenly ?” | are deucedly shaken this morning.” | 
“Shot in some ridiculous affair at Carrow, by some | His valet thought so, teo, but made no observation. 
wretched little ploughboy! Took him for a scareerow, | Silently handing him the liquor, he retired to usher in | 
I suppose; for phe the fool had been masquerad- | the unwelcome visitor. 
ing. The paragraph is, rather obscure, but the main} Colonel Vandeleur was the commanding officer in the 
point is certain. There lave been some curious dis- | regiment in which: Captain Mottram served, and had 
coveries, it appears,” he added, “ touching the lost son | just been invalided with him from India. He was a 
of the late karonet, who turns out to be no other than | soldier of the old school—a strict disciplinarian, and a 
the rival of Meeran Ilafaz—another blockhead, whose | man of the strictest honour. He. had been present when 
passions get the better of his reason; yet he had one of , the valet of the late major sought out the brother of | 
the coolest heads, for one so young, I remember to have | Herbert’s victim, and explained to him the treacherous 
encountered.” | manner in which he had been killed—that theduel was | 
“Ah, indeed :” said his visitor, with an abstracted . a previously arranged affair—and produced the boek in | 
air, for, in looking, over the military intelligence, he had which the bet had been entered. In his indignation, the | 
discovered a piece of news whieh had rather alarmed celonel not only advised the captain to call the duellist | 
him. This was uothing less than the arrival from India to account, but proffered his service as his second. 
of Captain Mottram, the brotker of his victim—a dis-; “To what am I indebted for the honour of this 
tinguished oflicer, and a man of unblemished reputation. | visit ? ” inquired Herbert, in his blandest tone. 
“What are thinking of ? ” demanded his uncle. |, Lhe stern old soldier looked significantly, first at the 
“ T—ah !—nothing—nothing ! ” | domestic and then towards the door. 
“Then pray attend to me; for the time is approach-| ‘Leave the room!” said the captain. 
ing when this infernal marriage must besettledone way | The valet did as he was ordered; but consoled him | 
or the other. Sir Jasper Pepper begins to grow impa-_ self by listening at. the door, { 
tient. When does Lushington say it will be decided?” | “Now that we are alone,” observed the colonel, “I 
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will explain the motive of my visit to Captain Her- 
bert!” 

“ Tf you please,” observed the gentleman, pointing to 
a chair. 

“Tt is, to request that he will refer me to a friend 
with whom I cau arrange the time and place for a meet- 
ing with Captain Mottram!” 

“ Captain Mottram!” repeated the conscience-stricken 
man. “I have not the honour of his acquaintance! ” 

“ He has heard of you!” observed his visitor, signifi- 
cantly. “ But if it will in the least assist your recollec- 
tion,” he added, in a tone of bitter irony, “ he is the bro- 
ther of the man you lately murdered!” 

“ Murdered! ” exclaimed the ex-Guardsman, with an 
air of insulted dignity. ‘Colonel Vandeleur, you for- 
get yourself! That Captain Mottram feels aggrieved 
at the death of his brother, I can well conceive! ” 

“Can you, indeed!” said the old man, satirically. 

“ But that he should accuse me of his murder is most 
infamous! The major after inflicting on me the deepest 
injury which one man can offer to another—destroying 
my domestic happiness—fell by me, it is trae! But he 
fell in fair and honourable fight! ” 

“Pray, Captain Herbert,” inquired his visitor, with 
the most provoking coolness, “ do men of honour gene- 
rally bet upon the chastity of their wives? ” 

“ Bet—be—ridiculous!” 

“Tt would be so,” retorted the colonel, “ were it not 
contemptible! That such was the case, I hold the proof 
in my hand!” 

The speaker drew from his pocket the note-book of 
the unfortunate major. Even the effrontery of Herbert 
was not proof against such evidence. He was dumb- 
foundered, and hesitated. 

“Tt was a large sum—a very large one,” continued 
the old soldier, “in your present circumstances— 
so many thousands upon a woman's chastity—and 
proves Ee 

“My confidence in her virtue!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. 

“ Or anxiety to get rid of her!” quietly observed the 
colonel. “The transaction, I regret to say it, was no 
less disgraceful to the brother of my friend than to 
yourself! But you have your choice, sir—a meeting 
within four-and-twenty hours with the brother of the 
mar you so cleverly murdered, or a public expo- 
sure!” 

“Without fearing the latter,” answered Herbert, 
firmly, “I accept the first; but on one condition! ” 

“ Pray name it?” 

“That the pocket-book in which this ridiculous bet 
is entered—a bet which, mark, me, I neither acknow- 
ledge nor deny—shall be given up to the survivor!” 

The eld gentleman reflected for a few moments be- 
fore he replied. 

“ I see your object, sir!” he said. 
” 

“ Will you give me a memorandum to that effect ? ” 

“No!” replied the colonel, sternly. “ It shall re- 
main ia my hands till the affair is decided! My honour 
must be your only guarantee!” 

“ As you please!” answered Herbert, carelessly —for 
he had recovered much of his habitual self-possession. 
“ May I offer you id 

“The name of your friend, sir?” said his visitor, 
interrupting him. “I came not here to exchange 
empty courtesies !” 

“ As you please, colenel! ” coolly observed the hus- 
band of Isabel, who was far from considering himself 
checkmated—fer he was an excellent shot. “ There is 
the address of my friend, Lord Ilford, who, I doubt 
not, will lend his services on the present occasion as 
efficiently as he did upon the last!” 

“Perhaps not!” said Colonel Vandeleur, placing 
the card in his note-case. “Captain Mottram, unlike 
his unfortunate brother, will come upor the ground 
fully prepared to defend himself! A man’s hand is 
frequently less steady,” lhe added, in a sarcastic tone, 
“when assured that his adversary really means to fire 
again! Good morning, Captain Herbert! ” 

Although the heart of the duellist secretly beat with 


“ But I agree to 
it. 


| terror—for he more than suspected that his success in 


the late affair had been in a great nicasure owing to 
the certainty of the major firing over his head—the 
captain dismissed his visitor with a smile as bland and 
courteous as if he had called to invite him to a festival, 
instead of a hostile encounter. 

“ Hang the fellow!” he muttered, as soon as he was 
alone; “ the interview has quite um»manned me! Fool 
that I was to refuse seciug the major’s valet! His 
visits are explained at last: a few hundreds might have 
bought the rascal over; but that is too latenow! I 
don’t know how it is,” he added, seriously, “ but my 
hand does not appear half so steady as it was: as 
colenel observed, there certainly is something which 
gives a fellow nerve in the conviction that his adver- 
sary will not fire at him! Poor major! Pshaw! 
Hang it! if I begin to moralise, all wiil be over with 
me! Another glass of brandy!” 

Instead of leaving for his chub, Captain Herbert re- 
mained at home the rest of the morning, in expectation 
of a visit from Lord Ilford, He was not disappointed ; 
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about four, the youthful peer, accompanied by Cornet 
Graham, called upon him: he had seen Colonel Vande- 
leur. 


man, “it ith weally too bad! Another duel!” 


His lordship ‘affected a lisp—he thought it interest- | 


ing. 
“What can I do?” replied his friend, shrugging his 
shoulders; “they will force iton me! You would not 
have me show the white feather, for the honour of the | 
corps?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed the peer. 

“ Certainly not!” repeated the cornet, whose opinions 
on every occasion were but the echo of his noble friend's. 

“T tell you what it ith, Herbert,” continued his 
second; “I have conthulted the meth on thith occa- 
thion.” 

“ Well?” anxiously ejaculated the captain. 

“ They thwink, and I thwink tho, too, that ath we , 
are bound in conthequenthe of our latht affair, the duel 
muth come off in Franthe or Belgium, or thome plathe 
of that thort.” 

The duellist began to breathe more freely: it was at 
least a respite. 

“T’'ve theen Vandeleur, who lithenth to reathon— 
that’th why Gwaham and I did not call before!” 

*Tamin your hands,” observed the captain, “and 
must submit!” 

“Of courthe you mutht! tho it’th thettled that in 


| 
“*Pon my thoul, Herbert,” said the young Guards- | 


derstand how his uncle became so thoroughly ac- | met upon the sands at Calais. Whatever the feelings 
quainted with his affairs. , and presentiments of Captain Herbert—pride enabled 
“ You have seen Colonel Vandeleur ? ” he said. | him to repress them. He appeared as indifferent and 
“No.” | self-possessed as if engaged in a party of pleasure; the 
“ Captain Mottram, then?” | countenance of his antagonist was scornful and resolute. 
“Neither one nor the other,” answered the old man, “He ith very like hith brother!” observed Lord 


drily. “A little more maraschino in my coffee,” he 
added, at the same time passing his cup to his nephew. 
“ There—thank you—that will do! George!” 

“Well, sir?” | 

“ You certainly want tact.” 

The captain had sufficient tact to understand at last 
hoty the general was so well informed; and he mentally | 
resolved to discharge his valet the instant he returned 
from Calais. 

* Not so much as you imagine, sir,” was the reply. 

“Ah! I know to what you allude,” exclaimed the 


| general; “ your arrangement with Colonel Vandeleur, | 


that the memorandum-book should be at the disposal | 
of the surviver. That would be all very well, if—not 
that I presume there is much doubt upon the point—if 
we could be certain which will be the survivor!” 

“ By Heavens! ” said his nephew, nettled at the cool, 
easy tone in which he alluded to the possibility of his | 
falling by the hand of Captain Mottram, “ you speak | 


| 


| as if my death would please you!” | 


“By no means, George,” was the reply; it would | 


| inconvenience me sadly; “and you know how much I | 


| detest being put out of my usual way.” 


eight dayth we meet at Calaith: it giveth time for | 


leave of abthenthe, and all that thort of thing! The 


old boy wath obthtinate at firtht,” added the lordling, | 


with an air of conceit; but I talked him over!” 

“ My dear fellow, I am eternally your debtor!” 

“Not at all!” said the peer; “ you have been ecth- 
twemely ill-uthed—made to look quite widiculouth— 
the worth thing that can happen to any man—ith it 
not, Gwaham?” 

“ Certainly, my lord!” answered the echo. 

“ Thoote the fellow, by all meaath, Herbert: it will 
make you popular! ” 

“Tl do my best!” 

“ And come and dine with me,” added the peer; “I 
ecthpect Alvary, anda few more; quite a quiet thing : 
we feed at eight!” 

The captain was glad of any excuse to fly from his 
owa thoughts, and promised to be punctual. 


“ Heartless egotist!”” thought the captain. | 

“ Conceited puppy!” mentally observed the general ; | 
“to suppose for an instant that he has any other merit | 
in my eyes beyond being my nephew, and, to avoid | 
trouble, my heir!” | 

How many men are there in the world who both feel | 
and act like General Bouchier—reckless of the feelings 
and happiness of others, whilst they are instinctively , 
alive to theirown. The evening preceding the above 
conversation he had received a letter from the unhappy 
Isabel, in which the betrayed and cruelly-abandoned 
wife appealed to his honour and generosity—explain- | 


| ing her apparent dereliction from duty with the major, | 


and informing him that she was soon likely to become | 


a mother. | 


“Eight days!” he muttered, as he retired to his , 


1” 


room to dress; much may turn up in eight days! 





CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 
shakespeare. 
AtruovcH Captain Herbert was one of the least 
superstitious persons in the world, he could not dismiss 
the presentiment he felt that the approaching encounter 
would prove fatal to him. It followed him like his 
shadow—haunted alike his sleeping and his waking 


| her infant was about to be offered an unconscious 


, effect it produced upon the captain time will show. 


hours. | 


As the day of meeting approached, the impression 
became stronger, and the evening before he started for 
Calais, he passed several hours in writing: when he had 
done he carefully sealed the papers, and placed the 
packet in the breast pocket of his travelling coat. 

At an early hour the following morning he was to | 
breakfast with his uncle, previous to starting for Calais 
with his second. 

“Upon my honour, George,” observed the general, 
when he saw him enter the room, “ but this is ridicu- 
lous! You look as pale as a young recruit who has 
never stood fire! I should be sorry to think that you 
were afraid.” ‘ 

The captain replied, that from any other party he 
should resent even the supposition of such a weakness ; 
adding, that he never felt in better nerve in his life. 

“ Well, well!” continued the old roué, whose amia- | 
bility was not increased by his early rising ; “ it may be = 
as yousay. DBy-the-bye,” he added, in a careless tone 
“ have you ever seen your antagonist ?” 


“ Brand not my unborn child,” she concluded, “ with | 
illegitimacy! Let not my innocent babe suffer for its 
mother’s folly.” 

As well might the despairing mother have appealed | 
to the statue of Moloch, at whose blood-stained shrine 


sacrifice—the hideous idol could not have been more 
insensible. 
A similar letter had been sent to her husband—what 


The breakfast dispatched, the hour of parting ar- 
rived. Lord Ilford and the cornet called for their prin- 
cipal in the travelling chariot of the peer. 

“Do you require any money ?” demanded the gene- 
ral, as the groom of the chambers announced them, at 
the same time opening his pocket-book. 

A dry negative was the response. 

The old man looked surprised—it was the first time | 
in his life his nephew had declined such an offer. 

“Stay!” said the ex-Guardsman, recollecting him- 
self; “there is no knowing what may occur—and a) 
hundred or two——” | 

“There are five!” replied his uncle, handing the) 
notes with a smile. | 

The young man drew the letter which he had written / 
the previous evening from his pocket, broke the seal, 
and inclosed them. Just as he had resealed the packet, 
the peer and Cornet Graham entered the breakfast- | 
room. } 

“We mutht be off, George,” observed his lordship ; 
“the packet thtarth a eight; and it would be vewy 
inconvenient to mith the tide—fortunately I have or- | 





| dered hortheth on the woad!” 


“Very fortunate!’ -whoed the cornet. 
The duellist answered, with a sigh, that he was 
ready. } 
“ Your pistols are inorder, I suppose?” observed 


Ilford, raising his glass, and eyeing Captain Mottram— 
for, in addition to his lisp, the peer appeared to be short- 


| Sighted. 


“ Very!” echoed the cornet. 
Herbert replied only by a slight shudder—the resem- 


blance to the major appalled him. 


“ Hit him in the thame plathe, George,” continued 
his lordship; “ motht likely he ith weaketht there: 
thome people are vewy weak in the head!” 

“ Exceedingly!” said Graham, not without a sly 
glance at the speaker. 

Colouel Vandeleur and the peer retired to arrange 
the preliminaries. It was proposed that the parties, at 
a giver signal, should fire ata distance of twenty paces ; 
that if the first shots missed, the distance should be 
reduced to fifteen; and on a second failure, to ten 


paces. 
| 


“Thith ith vewy murdewouth!” observed Lord 
Illford to the colonel—from whom the proposition had 
emanated, and who pertinaciously adhered to his point. 

“Your lordship forgets,” was the reply, “that the 
provocation has been deadly!” 

“ Don’t egthactly know what to thay,” continued the 
peer; “ we never fight tho in the Guardth!” 

“T dare say not!” drily observed the old soldier; 
“but you can refer to your principal, my lord! If he 
objects, it will then be for me to state the reasons whici 
induce Captain Mottram and myself to insist upou 
them!” 

“ Yeth—yeth! vewy pwoper!” said his lordship. 
“Tl hear what George thayth!” 

“ Anything!” impatiently exclaimed Herbert, when 
his friend had conveyed to him the proposal of Colonel 
Vandeleur ; “it siguities little—there will be no occasion 
for a second shot!” 

“T hope not!” ejaculated Graham; “you can’t fail 
to hit him!” 

“ Of courthe not,” observed the peer; “it would be, 
tho extheedingly widiculouth for a Guardthman to be 
thot by oue of the line—contwawy to all etiquette; and 
I'm a gweat thtickler for etiquette!” 

The terms were fir-lly agreed upon; and the two 
seconds agreed to throw a guinea in the air, to see which 
of them should give the signal, 

“Shall I call to your lordship?” demanded the 
colonel. 

“No! Let me call to you! ” lisped the peer; who 
had a great objection to taking off his gloves. “ Head!” 

“Cuunce is against you! ” said the old soldier. 

“Vewy odd!” said the Guardsman; “ but headth 
are alwayth againth me!” 

The grim smile which flitted for an instant over the 
features of Captain Mottram’s second was the best com- 
mentary upon the observation of the noble speaker. 

The antagonists at last were placed upon the ground, 
facing each other—their hands ready for murder. 
However society may palliate the custom, or sophistry 
cast its veil over it, duelling és murder—humanity 
abhors it, and only false honour can justify it. 

“Tiford!” said Captain Herbert. 

“ Well?” 

Should I fall!” 

“ Pail! ” interrupted the peer; “how vewy widicu- 
louth!” 

“ Still it is possible,” continued ‘his principal ; “ you 
will find a sealed packet in my pocket: promise me to 
deliver it with your own hands to ——” He would have 
said Isabel, but somehow the word quivered upon his 
lips—so he substituted for the name of the woman he 
had so cruelly injured, “to Mrs. Herbert!” 

“ Thertainly—if you wish it!” 

“T do wish it, most sincerely—remember, with your 
own hands; and above all, do not let General Bouchier 
know of it.” 

The peer nodded, to intimate that he perfectly under- 


“ T have seen him! ” replied the ex-Guardsman, with ' the general, stood him, and withdrew with Graham a short distance, 
ashudder. “ He is the living counterpart of his dead “Yes.” whilst Colonel Vandeleur gave the signal. Both raised 
brother.” “ Manton’s, of course? Be cool!” he whispered, as | their arms and fired deliberately. 


“ That's unfortunate !” | he shook hands with his nephew, “and hit him in the | 


His nephew looked as if he thought so, too. 


“Good gwathiouth!” exclaimed Lord Ilford, as 


| head or heart—no matter which—but avoid a flesh- | Captain Herbert, who had received his antagonist’s 


“On me,” continued the general, “it would make | wound: in nine cases out of ten, your man recovers— | ball through his heart, bounded several feet from the 
little or no impression—yet I can understand your | and Mottvam must not quit the ground alive!” 


feeling: it is like shooting the same fellow over again 
—for you must shoot him,” he added, with a marked | 


“ He shall not, if I can help it!” 
And so they parted—no word of sympathy—no gush 


sands, and then fell back a corpse. “George ith hit!” 
“By one of the line, too!” added Cornet Graham, 
with an expression of intense disgust; “ quite a dis- 


emphasis on the word “must.” “It is the only way! of feeling between them: as the general said, his | credit upon the Guards!” 


of extricating yourself from a false position. 
should have been more careful.” 

“ €areful, general ?” 

“ Yes,’ continued the heartless man of the world; 


You | nephew was a convenience. The tie which bound | 


them to each other was interest on one side and selfish- 
ness upon the other. 
“ The fool is sure to get hit!” muttered the affection- | 


“careful. Never, in affairs of this kind, give a chance | ate uncle, as soon as the captain and his seconds had | 


away. 
book the bet—that was your first error, Your second 
was in repeatedly refusing to see his servant when he 
called. You ought to have known that such visits 
were not visits of ceremony.” 
Herbert reflected for an instant. 


| 
{ 


He could not un- | 


antagonist in such a humour, that he came back alive! | 
I wish the fellow had my nerve!” 
With this cool observation, General Bouchier rang | 
the bell, and directed the valet to bring fresh coffee. 
About the same hour the following day, the parties | 


“ Quite!” answered the peer, emphatically. 

The victor had not entirely escaped—the bullet from 
Captain Herbert’s pistol had pierced his side: he was 
severely wounded, but not mortally. 

“Is he dead?” he demanded, as he leaned on the 


You ought not to have suffered Mottram to | taken their departure. “I never knew a man meet his | shoulder of Colonel Vandeleur for support. 


“ Shot through the heart! ” was the reply. 

“ My brother is avenged!” said the wounded man, 
with an air of satisfaction. “I have done my duty!” 

The difficulties which would probably result from 
the duel had been foreseen. Lord [lford, after directing 
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his servant to convey the body of his friend to Calais, | 
stepped into his carriage, followed by Graham—but 
not till they had both taken a ceremonious leave of 
Vandeleur and Mottram—and started for Ostend. As 
their passports were perfectly en régle, and the posti- 
lions well paid, they reached the frontiers of the 
Netherlands before the French authorities could inter- 
cept them. 

It would be fruitless to try such a project now. The 
electric telegraph performs the functions of the police, 
and the fugitive is arrested at the very moment he 
deems that he has escaped the laws he has braved. 
From Ostend the two seconds sailed to England. 

When the general was informed of his nephew's | 
death, he appeared unusually excited. It was not sor- 
row he displayed, but annoyance. Miss Pepper 1ose 
like an ill-omened shadow before bim. 

“Curse the fellow!” he muttered; “had he only 
married her, all this might have been spared.” 

‘At the thought, his hatred to the unhappy Isabel in- 
creased. Although possessed of little feeling, General 
Bouchier was a strict stickler for the proprieties of life. 
He dined that day alone. Whether it was that he had 
indulged too freely, or that the vexation he had under- 
gone had affected him, he complained to his valet, as he 
assisted him to undress, of an oppression about the head 
—in any other man, probably, it would have been at 
the heart. 

“Shall I send for Sir Henry Halford?” demanded 
the domestic. 

“ No, the morning will do. 
it will pass away.” 

The valet, however, was far from being satisfied, and 
ventured to remind his master that he had not lately 
been cupped—an operation which the general was in 
the habit of indulging in every mouth. 

“ No matter!” exclaimed the old man, pettishly, “ it 
will have passed in the morning.” 

The speaker was right. In the morning it had passed 
away, and with it the life of the heartless voluptuary— 
who was discovered, cold and dead in his bed, by his 
valet. 

As he died intestate, his immense wealth, which would | 
have descended to Captain Herbert, eventually icll to | 
his unborn heir, which Isabel died in giving birth to— | 
but not till she had seen her reputation fully established | 
by the confession of her husband, which Lord Ilford , 
delivered into her own hands. 





I feel sleepy; doubtless 


_ The mercenary grandmother of the helpless infant— | long-suffering lady kept them silent, and the claims of | 
tle widow of.the infamous Colonel Mowbray—tried | their young landlord were unknown; but now their joy | 


every scheme to get appointed guardian to the child, | 
but being defeated finally retired to: Boulogne, where 
she lived, miserable and dissatizfied, upon the annuity 
which her first husband had left her, despised by all 
who knew her. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 
Peace—the charm's wound up.—<Shakespeare, 


ALTHOUGH the suit between Sir William Mowbray 
and the executors was in every sense of the word a 
friendly one, yet—thanks to the proverbial delay of 
the law—nearly three months elapsed before the right 
of our hero to the name of which he had been so long 
deprived was firmly established, beyond the possibility | 
of any future litigation. The time, however, was not | 
passed unhappily. In the society of Ellen the hours | 
lew lightly, poised on the wings of love and hope. | 





and Susan should be married at the same time: the | of you.” He knew the best way to gratify him was to 


a rector willingly agreeing to tie the nuptial knot | use the old familiar words. 
| for " | 


| “Of me?” exclaimed the old man, delighted. 

The evening before their departure, Sir William; ‘ You must not refuse me!” 
Mowbray was informed that the Khan wished tosee| ‘Refuse you!” repeated the dame; “ well, I should 
him; and, descending to the library, he found his long- | like to hear him refuse youanything. If he does, Har— 
supposed parent prepared for a journey. A chaise, too, | Sir William, I mean,” she added, correcting herself, 
was waiting at the door. | “only say ‘I will,’ and farmer will give in.” 

“What!” said our hero, “do you start for Carrow, “I may not do that!” replied our hero, with a 


‘ means, I am rich—rich even to loathing. 


before us?” 

“ Not for Carrow,” replied the old man, mournfully ; 
“ but India.” 

“ India!” repeated the baronet, in a tone of disap- 
pointment and surprise. 

“Yes. 1 have paid the debt to honour and to justice!” 
resumed the old man; “the debt due to gratitude and 
friendship still remains! 
Meeran Hafaz must learn from my lips that she is a 
childless woman ! 


my friend—need I say more? Do we part in peace?” 


“In peace,” exclaimed Sir William, extending his , 


hand; “ more, we part as friends. In the circumstances 


, fortune placed you in, many would have consulted their 
own interest and safety, rather than the eternal prin- | 


ciples of justice and truth. Whenever my thoughts 
revert to you,” he added, “ they will be kindly ones? ” 
“ Thanks,” said the renegade, deeply moved. 
“Can I do nothing for you—nothing to prove my 
esteem—my gratitude ? ” 


“ Nothing!” was the calm reply; “you have re- | 


moved the last reproach from my heart. As for worldly 


my design,” he continued, “ ill-considered or unkind— 
my brother already knows and approves it. Farewell, 
be as happy as you merit—and I can wish you no 
greater recompense !” 

Raising the haud*which he still retained in his to his 
lips, he left the room, and before the baronet could re- 


| cover from his surprise the rattle of the chaise past the 
| windows told him that he was already beyond recall. 


Neither Sir William nor his brother ever heard of or 
from him afterwards. 

The next day, according to arrangement, the party 
started for Carrow. 

Far different was the reception of Sir William and 
his widowed mother on the present occasion, from his 
tenantry and friends, to the one they experienced on 
their first arrival. Then respect and sympathy for their 


was unbroken. A large body of tenants on horsebeck 
met them several miles from the common, to escort them 
to the abbey. A hearty, joyous shout broke from them 
as the carriages appeared in sight, mingled with cries 
of “Long live Sir William Mowbray!” “ Long live 
the heir of Carrow!” 


“Long live Mister Beans! ” roared Red Ralph—who, | 


mounted upon a colt as rugged and shaggy as himself, 
had joined in the procession. 

Knowing how faithfully he had served his young 
master, the farmers responded to it with a hearty cheer, 
which increased rather thau lessened the embarrassment 
of poor Joe, who consoled himself by mentally promis- 
ing to pull the ears of the little urchin, whose exube- 
rant gratitude had drawn such unlooked-for attention 
upon him, which resolution, we are happy to say, the 
events of the day caused the honest rustic to forget. 

“Where are the farmer and his wife?” demanded 


The widowed mother of | 


Her husband was my benefactor— | 


Think not | 


| smile; “ what I wish is that you should give up the 
Home Farm to Joe Beans, who is to be married to 

| Susan.” 

| “Give up the Home Farm! 

| really wish it!” 

“J do wish it!” 

“ But where are dame and I to live?” 

“ With your son, to be sure!” said the baronet, taking 

| the old man by the hand. “We must not be sepa- 

rated, and as I cannot conveniently come and live with 

| you, the next best thing is for you to take up your 

abode with me! My mother and Ellen,” he added, see- 

ing that the old couple hesitated, “ both wish it, and I 

shall not be happy without it.” 

A request so pressed it was impossible to refuse. 
Their adopted son, in making it, had hit on the only 
means of repaying the care and affection they bad 
| lavished upon his youth. Wealth they required not— 
for, as the dame frequently used to boast, “ they were 
rich, and it wor all for Harry!” 

It was instantly agreed that the farm should be 
given up. 

“ But thee said two favours, Sir William?” said the 
farmer, vainly striving to conceal his tears; “ this be 
one to me and dame.” 
| Not less than to myself!” observed the young man, 
| kindly; “but the next is not exactly my request, » 

although I most heartily join in it—it is from Ellen.” 
| “Lor!” exclaimed the dame; “what can farmer do 
to serve Miss Ellen? So rich, and beautiful, and 
| happy!” 

“ We are about—but remember thisis a great secret,” 
said their visitor, with a smile—for he knew how little 
chance there was of its being kept—‘ to be married! 

ow Ellen isan orphan. The rector will perform the 
ceremony, and the bride wishes the farmer to give her 
away.” 

“ What, I?” 

| Matthew stand father to Miss Ellen!” 

“From whom better can I receive my wife, than 
from him, who has acted as a father by me?” replied 
| the baronet. 
| It were needless to say that the second favour was 

granted, even more readily than the first; and their 
visitor departed, leaving the hearts of those who had 
; watched over his infant years overflowing with grati- 
| tude and affection. 

“ He be our own boy, dame, after all!” exclaimed the 
delighted farmer; “at least I love him as dearly as if 
he had been our own.” 

“T am sure I do, Matthew!” replied his wife, wiping 
her eyes; “only think—to live at the abbey!” 

“Hang the abbey! It isn’t that I care about—it’s 
living with Harry—Harry again! But I can’t help it— 
it do come so natural loike! But, dame,” he added, 
seriously, “we mustn’t abuse his goodness—mustn’t 
feel that we are a tie upon him. So, when the gentry 

| come to visit him, we'll just keep to the housekeeper’s 
‘room. Mrs. Jarmy will be company for thee, and I'll 


Bless me! Yes, if you 


The important decision was at last pronounced, and | our hero, of Chettleborough, the sexton, who was one smoke my pipe wi’ butler.” 


nothing remained but the furmal consent of the Chan- 
cellor to his marriage—which, as there was no longer | 


of the foremost of the crowd. 
“ At the abbey, Sir William!” replied the old man, 


“oH 


umph!*” muttered his wife, who did not exactly 
‘see the necessity of the proposed arrangement, into 


any inequality of birth or fortune to be alleged, that | delighted at being the first person whom the baronet | which, however, she naturally fell after the first few 


high functionary, after some little hesitation, gave. 

Not to have hesitated would have been, in the late | 
Lord Eldon, to have done violence to his conscience, | 
aud belied the precepts of his life. His was made up | 
of doubts and hesitations ; he doubted everything—his 
own judgment—even himself, at last. 

It was the wish of Ellen that her marriage should be 
celebrated at Carrow—and as it was one of those few 
points in which the will of the lady is law, Sir William 
acceded to it. Orders were accordingly given for their 
return to Carrow—the Duchess of Devonshire, whose 
stay in England was limited, accompanying them. 

What a picture of felicity did the happy lover draw 
from a life of usefulness’and virtue, passed in the midst 
of the inheritance so unexpectedly become his. Im- 
proving the condition of his tenantry, emulating the 
virtues of his father, Ellen for his wife—Klen to be 
the mother of his children. At times he felt intoxi- 
cated at the prospect of his bliss—it seemed too great 
to be real. 

If the happiness of the fair girl who had endured so 
much was of a more tranquil nature, it was equally 
deep and real—for her heart went with her hand—her 
pure, unsullied heart, rich in woman’s truth, and love's 
first sympathies—sweet as the flower fresh with spring’s 
earliest dew, ere the sun-god’s rays have drunk their 
perfumed breath. 

Such: a heart is the most precious gift Heaven can 
bestow, or man receive. 

It was arranged that Joe Beans—the faithful Joe— | 





addressed. 

“ Right!” said the young man, with a smile; “they 
have but anticipated my wish!” 

As the jon meved on the crowd increased. 
The entire population of the village was gathered 
round the park-gates, which opened wide to receive 
them. 

Farmer Ashton and his dame, together with Jarmy 
and the old servants, were assembled under the old 
porch. 


despite their resistance, into the drawing-room, where 
his mother, Ellen, the duchess, and Dr. Orme had 
already preceded them. 

“ No—no, Harry, Sir William, I mean ! ” faltered the 
old woman ;'“ the housekeeper’s room is quite good 
enough for us!” 

The baronet, however, had his way, and the quiet 


No sooner had he alighted, than Sir William shook 
the farmer by the hand, and kissed his wife upon the | 
cheek, which was stained with tears of joy and grati- | 
| fied affection. ‘T'aking them by the hand, he led them, | 


| days; confessing that she should pine herself to death, 
if forced to sit with her hands before her in the drawing- 


room. 

Besides, she was still looking after things for her 
dear boy Harry—as she invariably called the baronet, 
when speaking of him in confidence to her husband or 

Mrs. Jarmy. 
The morning at last dawned which was to reward 

, the manly virtue of Sir William and the long-sufferings 
} of Ellen, Although an attempt had been made to con- 
ceal from the tenantry the exact day, yet somehow the 
secret got whispered; and great was the devastation 
committed in consequence, not only in the garden of the 
rectory, but in those of the neighbouring farmers. The 
entire church was decorated with flowers, and the 
secluded path which led from the park to the sacred 
edifice decked with evergreens. 

The baronet and Ellen were married first—then Joe 
' Beans and Susan. 

Farmer Ashton’s affection, and the pride of his wife, 

were amply gratified; for their adopted son received 


kindness of Lady Mowbray and her friends soon put from the hands of the former the hand of the fair 
the worthy couple at their ease. orphan. 

The rejeicings were continued to a late hour, and! As the carriage containing the newly-wedded pair 
the botifire on the common, which Ralph and a troop drove from the porch of the old abbey, a hearty shout 
of boys about his own age took under their immediate ; was given by the crowd which thronged the lawn, and 
superintendence, was for many a day the talk of , many a prayer was breathed for their happiness. 
Carro And they were happy—happy as a life of usefulness 


iw. 
“ Uncle,” said Sir William, who had called upon Mat- | and love could make them. Sir William dispensed the 
thew Ashton and his wife, “I have two favours to ask | fortune he had so unexpectedly inherited in promoting 
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the welfare of all around. The farmer and his wife 
resided with him to the last—the contentment of the 
good dame receiving its completion at being requested 
to stand godmother to the baronet’s second son, who 
received the name of Harry. 

The Home Farm, too, prospered in the hands of 
honest Joe and his industrious little wife, who were 
frequent visitors at Carrow. The only occasion on 
which he neglected his work. was when he heard the 
report of Sir William's gun in the preserves: then, 
despite the pouting of the pretty Susan, and her hints 
about ploughing and harrowing, the sturdy yeoman 
would sally forth to join his dear young master—he 


had always a fresh covey of birds to show him, 

As time rolled on, these little interruptions became of 
less consequence—for Red Ralph, who remained with 
him, became fully competent to supply his place in the 


fields and farm-yard. Under the instruction of Susan, 
he gradually lost much of bis uncouth manners, and 
married an industrious girl, the daughter of a small far- 
mer—who, quite as much to his own astonishment as 
that of every one else, took a violent fancy to him. 

As Ralph used to say, when sitting by the hearth 
of his own cottage—a gift from the baronet and his 
lady : 

“It wor a happy day for I, when I first met Mister 
Beans!” 

The duchess, soon after the marriage of our hero, re- 
turned to Italy; but the widowed Lady Mowbray re- 
mained with her children—blessed, after so many cruel 


trials, in the contemplation of their happiness, which 
reflected back, as in a mirror, the dreams of her own 
youth. 


Our task is ended, and yet the pen will linger in our 
hand. But we must not abuse the sympathy of our 
yeaders by longer delaying them. One moral at least 
we trust they have gleaned from our tale—namely, that 
it is not sufficient for any of the great purposes of life to | 
pessess, like Meeran, the “ Will” alone; as the happy | 
husband of Ellen proved, honour, integrity, and truth 
maust find the “ Way.” 

THE END. 
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Tre commerce of the world requires 3,600,000 of | 


able-bodied men to be constantly traversing the sea; | 
of this number, probably 7,500 die every year. The | 
annul amount lest by the casualties of the sea ave- 
rages five millions of pounds. 
Tre Seventeen-year Locusts are up and singing, all | 
the way from Cleveland to the Ohio river at Pomeroy, 
in a direct south line, 175 miles, extending east into | 
Pennsylvania and westward to the Scioto Valley. The | 
entire region within this limit is not visited, but they | 


appear in spots over that whole breadth of territory. | 


A VaLvuaBLe Bucket.—Amongst the many curious | 
modes of making money in Australia, none, I think, | 
surpasses the following :—A surgeon told me that he | 
went one day into the tent of a brother medicus, on 
the Bendigo, just as a patient was going out. “I have! 
been stopping a tooth,” said the surgeon. “Do you 
get good cement here? ” inquived my friend. “ Admir- | 
able!” replied the surgeon. “I saw an old gutta-| 
percha bucket selling in a lot of old tools one day at | 
auction. I bought the lot for the sake of the bucket, | 
which cost me five shillings. I have already stopped | 
some hundreds of teeth with gutta-percha at a guinea 
each, and shall no doubt stop thousands with it before 
the old bucket is used up. It is a fortune to me. My 
name is up for an unrivalled dentist, and they come to 
me far and near.”—Life in Melbourne. 


A Wonper.—<According to some Italian journals, a 
new organized being has been discovered in the inte- 
rior of Africa, which seems to form an intermediate 
link between vegetable and animal life. This singular 
preduction has the shape of a spotted serpent. It drags 
Hse along on the ground, and instead of a head has a 
flower shaped like a bell, which contains viscous liquid. 
Flies and other insects attracted by the smell of the 
juice, enter into the flower, where they are caught by the 
adhesive matter. ‘I'he flower then eloses and remains 
shut until the prisoners are bruised and transformed 
inte the chyle. ‘I'he indigestible portions, such as the 
head and wings, are thrown out by two aspiring open- 
ings. The vegetalle serpent has a skin resembling 
leaves, a white and soft flesh, and, instead of a bony 
skeleton, a cartilaginous frame filled with yellow mar- 
row. ‘The natives consider it delicious food. 

An Enoutsn LApy THE Wire or aN ARABIAN 
SuHeikK—Among the distinguished ladies now residing 
in the East may be mentioned one who, some thirty- | 
nine years ago, was a leading star in the fashionable | 
London hemisphere — we refer to Miss D , only 
daughter ef Admiral D——~. She first married a 
noble Earl, well known as a leading statesman, and, 
upon their marriage being disselved, was united to 
a German Baron. Subsequently, she became the | 
wife of an Arabian chief, the Sheik M——. For six 
months in the year, the Hon. M. M——, as she is 
called, from the fact of her brother having succeeded | 


\ 








to a Peerage, resides between Damascus and Balbee | 
with her husband, passing the remainder of the year | 
with him in camp. It was upon the occasion of an | 
English traveller visiting this camp that his country- 
woman was pointed out to him, when she expressed, | 
though an English lady, how happy she was as the. 
wife of an Arab chief. 





WORK. 


IpiEeNgss is surely worse 

Than the work, we call a curse. 
Want of will to toil and do, 

And a worthy aim pursue— 
This will breed in you and me 
The distemper ennui. 

One the happiest I knew, 

Always had a work to do. 

While about the house, she sung ; 
For, her heart was on her tongue, 
Full of happiness and cheer— 

’*T was a pleasant song to hear! 


When good work the hand engages, 
Reaping brings us blessed wages. 
Busy bees ase they that hum: 

Idle hearts and drones ave dumb. 
Heads and hands we mast employ, 
Would we have a heart of joy. 


While we work, 4s work we must, 
With a faith divine and trust, 

In our pilgrimage, we may 

Still be singing on the way; 
Having here a heart at rest, 


While the hands are ‘busiest. R. F. H. 








LEGEND OF THE TWO DISCREET 
STATUES. 


THE common people of Spain have an Oriental pas- 
sion for story-telling, and are.fond of the marvellous. 
They will gather round the doors of their cottages. in 
summer evenings, or in the great, cavernous chimney- 
corners of the ventas in the winter, and listen with 
insatiable delight to miraculous legends of saints, 
perilous adventures of travellers, and daring exploits 





| of robbers and contrabandistas. The wild and solitary 


character of the country, the imperfect diffusion of 
knowledge, the scarceness general topics of con- 
versation, and the romantic adventureus life that every 
one leads im a land where travelling is yet in its primi- 
tive state, all contribute to cherish this love of oral 
narration, and to produce a strong infusion of the ex- 
travagant and incredible, There isne,theme, &owever, 
more prevalent amd popular than that of treasures 
buried by the Moors; it pervades the whole country. 
In traversing the wild sierras, the scenes of ancient 
fray and exploit, you cannot see a Moorish atalaya, or 
watch-tower, perched among the cliffs, or beetling 
above its rock-built village, but your muleteer, on 
being closely questioned, will suspend the smoking of 
his cigarello to tell some tale of Moslem gold buried 
beneath its ieundations; nor is there a ruined alcazar 
in a city but has its golden tradition handed down 
from generation to generation among the poor people 
of the neighbourhood. 

These, like most popular fictions, have sprung from 
some scanty groundwork of fact. During the wars 
between Moor and Christiam which distracted this 
country for ce ies, towns and castles were liable 
frequently and suddenly to change owners, and. the 
inhabitants, during sieges and assaults, were fain to 
bury their money and jewels im the earth, or hide them 
in vaults and wells, as.is often done.at the. present day 
in the despotic and belligerent countries of the East. 
At the time of the expulsion of the Moors also many 
of them concealed their most precious effects, hoping 
that their exile would be but temporary, and that they 
would be enabled to return and retrieve their treasures 
at some future day. It is certain that from time to 
time hoards of gold aud silver cein have been acci- 
dentally dug up, after a lapse of centuries, from among 
the ruins of Moorish fortresses and, habitations; and it 
requires but a few facts of the kind to give birth toa 
theusand fictions. 

The stories thus originating have generally some- 
thing of an Oriental tinge, and are marked with that 
mixture of the Arabic and the Gothic which seems to 
me te characterize everything in Spain, and especially 


| in its southern provinces. The hidden wealth is always 


laid under magic spell, and secured. by charm and 
talisman. Sometimes it is guarded by uncouth mon- 
sters or fiery dragons, sometimes by enchanted Movors, 
who sit by it in armour, with drawa swords, but 
motionless as statues, maintaining a sleepless: watth 
for ages, 

The Alhambra, of course, from the, peculiar circum- 
stances of its history, is a stronghold for popular fictions 
of the kind; and various relies dng up: from time to 
time, have. contributed to strengthen them. At one 





time an earthern vessel was found, containing Moorish 
coins and the skeleton of a cock, which, according to 
the opinion of certain shrewd | inspectors, must have 
been buried alive. At.another time a vessel was. dug 
up eontaining a great scarabeus or beetle of baked 
clay, covered with Arabic inseriptions, which was pro- 
nounced a prodigious amulet of occult virtues. In this 
way the wits of the ragged brood who inhabit. ‘the 
Alhambra have been set wool-gathering, until there is 
not a hall, or tower, or vanlt of the old fortress that 
has not been made the scene of some marvellous tra-~ 
dition. Having, I trust, in the preceding papers, made 
the reader in some degree familiar with the localities 
of the Alhambra, I shall now launch out more largely 
into the wonderful legends connected with it, and 
which I have diligently wrought into shape. and form, 
from various legendary scraps and hints: picked up in 
the course of my perambulations ;. in the same mzfiner 
that an antiquary works out.a regular histerical docu- 
ment from a few scattered letters of an almost defaced 
inseription. 

If anything in these legends should shock the) faith 
of the ever-scrupulous reader, he must remember the 
nature of the place, and make due. allowances. He 
must not.expect here the same laws of probability that 
govern common-place scenes and every-day life; he 
must remember that he treads.the halisof anenchanted 
palace, and that all is “ haunted ground.” . 

There lived once, in a waste apartment of the’ Al- 
hambra, a merry Jitile fellow, named Lope Sauchez, 
who worked in the gardens, and was as: brisk and 
blithe as a grasshopper, singing all day long. He was 
the life and soul of the fortress: When his work was 
over, he would sit on one of the stene benches ef the 
esplanade, and strum his guitar, and sing long. ditties 
about the Cid, and. Bernardo del Carpio, and Fernando 
del Pulgar, and other Spanish heroes, dor the amuse- 
ment of the old soldiers of: the fortress, or would strike 
up & merrier tune, and set the girls dancing boleros 
and fandangos. 

Like most little men, Lope Safchez had a strapping 
buxom dame of a wife, who could almost: have put him 
in her pocket ; but he lacked the usual poor man’s Jot 
—instead of ten children he had but.one.. This was 
little black-eyed girl, about twelve years. of age, named 
Sanchica, who was as as himself, and the delight 
of his heart. She played about him. as. he worked in 
the gardens, danced to his guitar as he sat in the:shade, 
and ran as wild as a youag fawn about the groves and 
alleys, aad ruined halls of the Alhambra. 

It was now the eve of St. John, and the holiday- 
loving gossips of the Alhambra, men, women, and 
children, went up at night to the mountain of the sun, 
which rises above the Generalife, te keep their mid- 
summer vigil on-its level summit. It was a bright, 
moonlight night, and all the mountains were grey and 
silvery, and the city, with its domes and spires, lay in 
shadows below, and the Vega was like a fairy-land, 
with haunted streams gleaming among .its dusky 
groves. On the highest part of the mountain they lit 
up a bonfire, according to an old custom ef the country 
handed down from the Moors. The inhabitants of the 
surrounding country were keeping a similar vigil, and 
bonfires, here and there in the Vega, and along the 
folds of the mountains, blazed up palely in the moon- 
light. 

The evening was gaily passed in dancing to the 
guitar of Lope Sanchez, who was never so joyous as 
when on a heliday revel of the kind. ‘While the dance 
was going on, the little Sanchica, with some of ber 
playmates, sported among the ruins of. an.old Moorish 
fort that crowns the mountain, when, in gathering 
pebbles in the fosse, she found a small hand curiously 
carved of jet, the fingers closed, and the thumb firmly 
clasped upon them. Overjoyed with her good fortune, 
she ran to her mother with her prize, It immediately 
became a subject of sage speculation, and was eyed by 
some with superstitious distrust.. “ Threw it away,” 
said one; “ it’s Moorish—depend upon it there’s mis- 
chief and witcheraft in it.” “By no means,” said 
another, “ you may sell it for something to the jewellers 
of the Zaeatin.” In the midst of this discussion. an oid 
tawny. soldier drew near, who had served in Africa, 
and was as swarthy as a Moor. He examined the hand 
with a knowing look. “I have seen things of. this 
kind,” said he, among the Moors of Barbary. It is of 
great virtue to guard against the evil eye, and all kinds 
of spells and enchantments. I give you. joy, friend 
Lope, this bodes good luck to your child.” 

Upon hearing this, the wife of Lepe Sanchez tied the 
little hand of jet to a ribbon, and hung it round the 
neck of her daughter. 

The sight of this talisman called up all the favourite 
superstitions about: the Moors. The dance was neg- 
lected, and they sat in. groups on. the ground, telling 
old legendary tales handed down frem their ancestors. 
Some. of their stories turned upon the wonders of the 
very mountain upon which they were! seated... One 
ancient crone gave a long account of the subterranean 
palace in the bowels of that mountain, where: Boabdil 
and.all his Moslem court are said to remain enchanted. 
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“ Among yonder ruins,” said she, pointing to some | 
crumbling walls and mounds of earth on a distant part | 
of the mountain, “there is @ deep black pit that goes | 
down, down into the very heart of the mountain. 
all the money in Granada I would not look down into 


it. Once wpon a time a poor man of the Alhambra, | 


who tended goats upon this mountain, scrambled down 
into this pit after a kid that had fallen in. He camo 


out again all wild and staring, and told such things of | 


what he had seen, that everyone thought his brain was 
turned. He raved for a day or two about the hob- 
lin Moors that had pursued him in the cavern, and 
could hardly be persuaded to drive his goats up again 
to the mountain. He did so at last, but, poor man, he 
never came down again. ‘The neighbours found his 
goats browsing about the Moorish ruins, and his hat 
and mantle lying near the mouth of the pit, but he was 
never more heard of.” 
The little Sanchica listened with breathless attention 


to this story. She was of a curious nature, and felt | 


immediately a great hankering to peep into this dange- 


For | the foundations of the tower. 


banner and triumphant state. Sanchica would have 
followed; but to her surprise she beheld an opening in 
the earth, within the barbican, leading down beneath 
She entered for a little 
distance, and was encouraged to proceed by finding 
steps rudely hewn in the rock, and a vaulted passage | 
here and there lit up by a silver lamp, which, while it 
gave light, diffused likewise a grateful fragrance. | 
Venturing on, she came at last to a great hall, wrought 
| out of the heartof the mountain, magnificently furnished | 
in the Moorish style, and lighted up by silver and | 
crystal lamps. Here, on an ottoman, sat an old man in | 
Moorish dress, with a long white beard, nodding and | 
dozing, with a staff in his hand, which seemed ever to 
be slipping from his grasp; while at a little distance | 
sat a beautiful lady, in ancient Spanish dress, with a | 
coronet all sparkling with diamonds, and her hair en- 
| twined with pearls, who was softly playing on a silver 
lyre. The little Sanchica now recollected a story she 
had heard among the old people of the Alhambra, con- 
cerning a Gothic princess confined in the centre of the 


Granada. Thy innocent hands alone, however, gifted 
as thou art also with the talisman, can remove the 
treasure. Bid thy father use it discreetly and devote a 
part of it to the performance of daily masses for my 
deliverance from this unholy enchantment.” 

When the lady had spoken these words, she led the 
ehild onward to the little garden of Linderaxa, which 
is hard by the vault of the statues. The moon trem- 
bled upon the waters of the solitary fountain in the 
centre of the garden, and shed a tender light upon the 
orange and citron trees. The beautiful lady plucked a 
branch of myrtle, and wreathed it round the head of 
the child. “ Let this be a memento,” said she, “ of what 


| T have revealed to thee, and a testimonial of its truth. 


My hour is come—I must return to the enchanted hall ; 
follow me not, lest evil befall thee—farewell! Remem- 
ber what I have said, and have masses performed for 
my deliverance.” So saying, the lady entered a dark 
passage leading beneath the tower Comarks, and was 
no longer seen. 

| The faint crowing of a cock was now heard from the 


rous pit. Stealing away from her companions, she mountain by an old Arabian magician, whom she kept | cottages below the Alhambra, in the valley of the Darro, 


sought the distant ruins, and after groping for some 


time among them, came to a small hollow, or basin, | 


near the brew of the mountain, where it swept steeply 
down into the valley of the Darro. In the centre of 
this basin yawned the mouth of the pit. Sanchica 
ventured to the verge, and peeped in. All was black 
as pitch, and gave an idea of immeasurable depth. Her 
blood ran cold; she drew back, then peeped again, then 
would have run away, then took another he 
very horror of the thing was delightful to her. At | 
length she rolled a large stone and pushed it over the | 


| bound up in magic sleep by the power of music. 
The lady paused with surprise at seeing a mortal in 
| that enchanted hall. “Is it the eve of the blessed St. 
John?” said she. 

“ It is,” replied Sanchica. 

“Then for one night the magic charm is suspended. 


| Come hither, child, and fearnot. Iam a Christian like | 


| thyself, though bound here by enchantment. ‘Touch 
| my fetters with the talisman that hangs about thy neck, 
| and for this night I shall be free.” 

So saying, she opened her robes and displayed a 


brink. For some time it fell in silence, then struck | broad golden band round'her waist, and a golden chain 
some rocky projection with a violent crash, then re- | that fastened her to the ground. The child hesitated 
bounded from side to side, rumbling and tumbling | not to apply the little hand of jet to the golden band, | 


| and a pale streak of light began to appear above the 
| eastern mountains. A slight wind arose, there was a 
| sound like the rustling of dry leaves through the courts 
and corridors, and door after door shut to with a jar- 
ring sound. 

Sanchica returned to the scenes she had so lately 
beheld thronged with the shadowy multitude, but 
Boabdil and his phantom court were gone. Tho 
moon shone into empty halls and galleries stripped 
| of their transient splendour, stained and dilapidated 
by time, and hung with cobwebs. The bat flitted 
about in the uncertain light, and the frog croaked from 
the fish-pond. 

Sanchica now made the best of her way to a remote 


with a noise like thunder, then made a final splash into | 
water, far, far below—and all was again silent. | 

The silence, however, did not long continue. It | 
seemed as if something had been awakened within this | 
dreary abyss. A murmuring sound gradually rose out | 
of the pit like the hum and buzz of a bee-hive. It grew 
louder and louder; there was the confusion of voices as 
of a distant multitude, together with the faint din of 
arms, Clash of eymbals and clangour of trumpets, as if | 
some army were marshalling for battle in the very 
bowels of the mountain. 

The child drew off with silent awe, and hastened 
back to the place where she liad left her parents and 
their companions. All were gone. The bonfire was 


expiring, and its last wreath of smoke curling up in the 


moonshine. ‘The distant fires that had blazed along the 
mountains and in the Vega were all extinguished, and 
everything seemed to have sunk to repose. Sanchica 
called-her parentsand some of her companions by name, 
but received no reply. She ran down the side of the 


| a deep sleep on the ottoman. 


aud immediately the chain fell to the earth. At the 
sound, the old man woke and began to rub his eyes; 
but the lady ran her fingers over the chords of the lyre, 
and again he fell into a slumber and began to ned, and 
his staff to falter in his hand. “Now,” said the lady, 
“touch his staff with the talismanic hand of jet.” The 
child did so, and it fell from his grasp, and he sank in 
The lady gently laid the 
silver lyre on the ottoman, leaning it against the head 
of the sleeping magician ; then, touching the chords 
until they vibrated in his ear—“ O potent spirit of har- 
mony,” said she, “ continue thus to hold lis senses in 
thraldom till the return of day. Now follow me, my 


| staircase that led up to the humble apartment occupied 
by her family. The door, as usual, was open, for 
Lope Sanchez was too poor to need bolt or bar; she 
crept quietly to her pallet, and putting the myrtle 
wreath beneath her pillow, soon fell asleep. 

In the morning she related all that had befallen her 
to her father. Lope Sanchez, however, treated the 
| whole as a mere dream, and laughed at the child for 
| her credulity. He went forth to his customary labours 
in the garden, but had not bee there long when his 
little daughter came running to him, almost breathless. 
|“Father! father!” cried she, “behold the myrtle 
wreath which the Moorish lady bound round my 


| child,” continued she, “‘and thou shalt behold the Al- | head.” 
hambra as it was in tledays of its glory, for thou hast | Lope Sanchez gazed with astonishment, for the stalk 
@ magic talisman that reveals all enchantments.” San-' of the myrtle was of pure gold, and every leaf was a 
| chica followed the lady im silence. ‘They passed up | sparkling emerald! Being not much accustomed to 
through the entrance of the cavern into the barbican of | precious stones, he was ignorant of the real value of 
the gate of Justice, and thence to the Plaza de los | the wreath, but he saw enough to convince him that it 
| Algibes, or esplanade within the fortress. This was | was something more substantial than the stuff that 


mountain, and by the gardens of the Generalife, until | all filled with Moorish soldiery, horse and foot, mar-|{ dreams are generally made of, and that at any rate the 
shearrived in the alley of trees leading tothe Alhambra, | shalled in squadrons, with banners displayed. There | child had dreamt to some purpose. His first care was 
when she seated herself on a bench of a woody recess | were royal guardsalso at the portal, and rows of African | to enjoin the most absolute secresy upon his daughter ; 
to recover her breath. ‘The bell from the watch-tower | blacks with drawn scimetars. No one spake a word, | in this respect, however, he was secure, for she had 


of the Alhambra tolled midnight. There was a deep 
tranquillity, as if all nature slept; excepting the low 
tinkling sound of an unseen stream that ran under the 
covert of the bushes. The breathing sweetness of the 


and Sanchica passed on fearlessly after her conductor. 
| Her astonishment increased on entering the royal pa- 
lace, in which she had been reared. The broad moon- 
shine lit up all the halls,and courts and gardens, almost 


| discretion far beyond her years. He then repaired to 
| the vault, where stood the statues of the two Alabaster 
| Nymphs. He remarked that their heads were turned 
| from the portal, and that the regards of each were fixed 


atmosphere was lulling her to sleep, when her eye was | as brightly as if it were day, but revealed a far different | upon the same point in the interior of the building. 


caught by something glittering at.a distance, and to her 
surprise she beheld a long cavalcade of Moorish war- 
riors pouring down tke mountain side and along the 


scene from that to which she was accustomed. The 
walls of the apartments were no longer stained and 
rent by time. Instead of cobwebs, they were now hung 


| Lope Sanchez could not but admire this most discreet 
contrivance for guarding a secret. He drew a lino 
from the eyes of the statues to the point of regard, 


leafy avenues. Some were armed with lances and | with rich silks of Damascus, and the gildings aud , made a private mark on the wall, and then retired. 


shields; ethers with scimetars and battle-axes, and | arabesque paintings were restored to their original bril- | 


with polished cuirasses that flashed in the moonbeams. 


| liancy and freshness. The halls, instead of being naked 


All day, however, the mind of Lope Sanchez was 


| distracted with a thousand cares. He could not help 


Their horses pranced preudly and champed upon their j and unfarnished, were set out with divans and otto- | hovering within distant view of the two statues, and 
bits, but their tramp caused no more sound than if they | mans of the rarest stuffs, embroidered with pearls, and | became nervous from the dread that the golden secret 


had been shod with felt, and the riders were all as pale | studded with precious gems, and all the fountains in the | might be discovered. 


as death. Among them rode a beautiful lady with a 
crowned head and long golden locks entwined with 
pearls, The housings of her palfrey were of crimson 
velvet embroidered with gold, and swept the earth ; 
but she rode all disconsolate, with eyes ever fixed upon 
the ground. 

Then succeeded a train of courtiers magnificently 
arrayed in robes and turbans of divers colours, and 
amidst them, on a cream-coloured charger, rode King 
Boabdil el. Chico, in a royal mantle covered with jewels, 
and a crown sparkling with diamonds. The little San- 
chica knew him by his yellow beard, and his resem- 
blance to his portrait, which she had often seen in the 
picture gallery of the Generalife. Shegazed in wonder 
and admiration at this royal pageant, as it passed glisten- 
ing among the trees; but though she knew these 
monarchs and courtiers and warriors, so pale and silent, 
were out of the common course of nature, and things of 
magic and enchantment, yet she looked on with a bold 

such co e did she derive from the mystic 

- of the hand, which was suspended about her 
nec 


The cavaleade having passed by, she rose and fol- ; 


lowed. It continued on to the great gate of justice, 
which stood wide open; the old invalid sentinels on 
duty lay on the stone benches ef the barbican, buried in 
profeund and apparently charmed sleep, aud the phan- 


courts and gardens were playing. 
| ‘The kitchens were again in full operation: cooks 
| were busy preparing shadowy dishes, and roasting and 
| boiling tle phantoms of pullets and partridges; ser- 
| vauts were hurrying to and fro with silver dishes 
| heaped up with dainties, and arranging a delicious 
banquet. The Court of Lions was thronged with 
guards, and courtiers, and alfaquis, as in the old times 
of the Moors; and at the upper end, in the saloon of 
judgment, sat Boabdil on his throne, sarrounded by his 
court, and swaying a shadowy sceptre for the night. 
| Notwithstanding all this throng and seeming bustle, 
not a voice nor a footstep was to be heard; nothing in- 
terrupted the midnight silence but the splashing of the 
fountains, The little Sanchica followed her conduc- 
tress in mute amazement about the palace, until they 
came to a portal opening to the vaulted passages be- 
neath the great tower of Comares. On each side of 
the portal sat the figure of a nymph, wrought out of | 
alabaster. Their heads were turned aside, and their 
regards fixed upon the same spot within the vault. The | 
| enchanted lady paused and beckoned tlie child to her. 
“ Here,” said she, “is a great secret, which I will reveal 
to thee in reward for thy faith and courage. These 
discreet statues watch over a mighty treasure, hidden 
jin old ‘times by a Moorish king. ‘Tell thy father to | 
search the spot on which their eyes are fixed, and he 


Every footstep that approached 
the place made him tremble. He would have given any- 
| thing could he but have turned tlie heads of the statues, 
forgetting that they had looked precisely in the same 
direction for some hundreds of years, without any per- 
| son being the wiser. 
| “A plague upon them,” he would say to himself, 
'“they’ll betray all; did ever mortal hear of such a 
mode of guarding a secret?” Then, on hearing any 
one advance, he would steal off, as though his very 
lurking near the place would awaken suspicions. Then 
he would return cautiously, and peep from a distance, 
to see if everything was secure; but the sight of tho 
statues would again call forth his indignation. ‘“ Aye, 
there they stand,” would he say, “ always looking, and 
looking, and looking, just where they should not. 
Confound them! they are just like all their sex ; if they 
have not tongues to tattle with, they'll be sure to do it 
with their eyes.” 

At length, to his relief, the long anxious day drew to 
aclose. The sound of footsteps was no longer heard 
in the echoing halls of the Alhambra; the last stranger 
passed the threshold, the great portal was barred and 
bolted, and the bat and the frog, and the hooting owl, 
gtadually resumed their nightly vocations in the de- 
serted palace. 

Lope Sanchez waited, however, until the night was 
far advaneed before he ventured witli his little daughter 


tom pageant swept noiselessly by them with flaunting | will find what will make him richer than any man in to the hall of the two nymphs. He found them looking 
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as knowingly and and mysteriously asever at the secret | not again to be gathered. Their only chance was, that 
place of deposit. “By your leave, gentle ladies,” | the friar would be discreet. 

thought Lope Sanchez, as he passed between them, “I The next day, while Lope Sanchez was abroad, there 
will relieve you from this charge that must have sat so | was a humble knocking at the door, and Fray Simon 
heavy on your minds for the last two or three centuries.” | entered with meek and demure countenance. 

He accordingly went to work at the part of the wall “Daughter,” said he, “I have prayed earnestly to 
which he had marked, and in a little while laid open a| San Francisco, and he has heard my prayer. In the 
concealed recess, in which stood two great jars of por- | dead of the night the saint appeared to me in a dream, 
celain. He attempted to draw them forth, but they | but with a frowning aspect, ‘Why,’ said he, ‘dost 
were immovable, unti] touched by the innocent hand of | thou pray to me to dispense with this treasure of the 
his little daughter. With her aid he dislodged them from | Gentiles, when thou seest the poverty of my chapel? 
their niche, and found to his great joy, that they were | Go to the house of Lope Sanchez, crave in my name a 
filled with pieces of Moorish gold, mingled with jewels | portion of the Moorish gold, to furnish two candle- 
and precious stones. Before daybreak he managed to | sticks for the main altar, and let him possess the residue 
convey them to his chamber, and left the two guardian | in peace.’” 

statues with their eyes still fixed on the vacant wall. When the good woman heard of this vision, she 

Lope Sanchez had thus on a sudden become a rich | crossed herself with awe, and going to the secret place 
man; but riches, as usual, brought a world of cares to | where Lope had hid the treasure, she filled a great 
which he had hitherto been a stranger. How was he to | leathern purse with pieces of Moorish gold, and gave | 
convey away his wealth with safety ? How was he even | it to the friar. The pious monk bestowed upon her, in | 
to enter upon the enjoyment of it without awakening | return, benedictions enough, if paid by Heaven, to en- | 
suspicion? Now, too, for the first time in his life, the | rich her race to the latest posterity; then, slipping the 
dread of robbers entered into his mind. He looked with | purse into the sleeve of his habit, he folded his hands 
terror at the insecurity of his habitation, and went to | upon his breast, and departed with an air of humble 
work to barricade the doors and windows; yet after all | thankfulness. 
his precautions he could not sleepsoundly. His usual When Lope Sanchez heard of this second donation 
gaiety was at an end, he had no longer a joke or a song | to the church, he had well-nigh lost his senses.  Un- 
for his neighbours, and, in short, became the most | fortunate man,” cried he, ‘“ what will become of me? I | 
miserable animal in the Alhambra. His old comrades | sball be robbed by piecemeal; I shall be ruined and | 
remarked this alteration, pitied him heartily, and began | brought to beggary! ” 
to desert him, thinking he must be falling into want, It was with the utmost difficulty that his wife could 
and in danger of looking to them for assistance. Little | pacify him, by reminding him of the countless wealth 
did they suspect that his only calamity was riches. that yet remained, and how considerate it was for 

The wife of Lope Sanchez shared his anxiety, but | San Francisco to rest contented with so very small a 
then she had ghostly comfort. portion. 

We ought before this to have mentioned that Lope, Unluckily, Fray Simon had a number of poor rela- 
being rather a light, inconsiderate little man, his wife | tions to be provided for, not to mention some half-dozen 
was accustomed, in all grave matters, to seek the | sturdy bullet-headed orphan children and destitute 
counsel and ministry of her confessor, Fray Simon, a | foundlings that he had taken under his care. He re- 
sturdy, broad-shouldered, blue-bearded, builet-headed | peated his visits, therefore, from day to day, with soli- 
friar of the neighbouring convent of San Francisco, | citations on behalf of Saint Dominick, Saint Andrew, 
who was, in fact, the spiritual comforter of half the | Saint James, until poor Lope was driven to despair, 
good wives of the neighbourhood. He was, moreover, | and found that, unless he got out of the reach of this 
in great esteem among divers sisterhoods of nuns, who | holy friar, he should have to make peace offerings to 
requited him for his ghostly services by fraquent pre- | every saint in the calendar. He determined, therefore, 
sents of those little dainties and knick-knacks manu-| to pack up his remaining wealth, beat a secret retreat 
factured in convents, such as delicate confections, sweet | in the night, and make off to another part of the 
biscuits, and bottles of spiced cordials, found to be mar-| kingdom. . 
vellous restoratives after fasts and vigils. Full of his project, he hought a stout mule for the 

Fray Simon thrived in the exercise of his functions. | purpose, and tethered it ixf a gloomy vault underneath 
His oily skin glistened in the sunshine as he toiled up| the tower of the seven floors; the very place from 
the hill of the Alhambra on a sultry day. Yet not- | whence the Belludo, or goblin horse without a head, is 
withstanding his sleek condition, the knotted rope round | said to issue forth at midnight, and to scour the streets 
nis waigt showed the austerity of his self-discipline; | of Granada. pursued by a pack of hounds. Lope San- 
the multitude doffed their caps to him as a mirror of | chez had little faith in the story, but availed himself of 
piety, and even the dogs scented the odour of sanctity | the dread occasioned by it, knowing that no one would 
that exhaled from his garments, and howled from their | be likely to pry into the subterranean stable of the 
kennels as he passed. phantom steed. He sent off his family in the course of 

Such was Fray Simon, the spiritual counsellor of the | the day, with orders to wait for him at a distant village 
comely wife of Lope Sanchez, and as the father confes- | of the Vega. As the night advanced, he conveyed his 
sor is the domestic confidant of woman in humble life | treasure to the vault under the tower, and having luaded 
in Spain, he was soon made acquainted, in great secrecy, | his mule, he led it forth, and cautiously descended the 
with the story of the hidden treasure. dusky avenue. 

The friar opened eyes and mouth, and crossed him- Honest Lope had taken his measures with the utmost 
self a dozen times at the news. After a moment's! secrecy, imparting them to no one but the faithful wife 

use : | of his bosom. By some miraculous revelation, however, 

“ Daughter of my soul,” said he, “know that thy | they became known to Fray Simon. The zealous friar 
husband has committed a double sin—a sin against both | beheld these infidel treasures on the point of slipping 
state and church. ‘The treasure he hath thus seized | for ever out of his grasp, and determined to have one 
upon for himself, being found in the royal domains, be- | more dash at them for the benefit of the church and 
longs of course to the crown; but being infidel wealth, | San Francisco. Accordingly, when the bells had rung 
rescued as it were from the very fangs of Satan, should | for animas, and all the Alhambra was quiet, he stole 
be devoted to the church. Still, however, the matter | out of his convent, and, descending through the gate 
may be accommodated. Bring hither the myrtle | of justice, concealed himself among the thickets of 
wreath |” roses and laurels that border the great avenue. Here 

When the good father beheld it his eyes twinkled | he remained, counting the quarters of hours as they 
more than ever with admiration of the size and beauty! were sounded on the bell of the watch-tower, and 
of the emeralds. | listening to the dreary hootings of owls, and the distant 

“ This,” said he, “ being the first fruits of this disco- | barking of dogs from the gipsy caverns. 
very, should be dedicated to pious purposes. I will| At length he heard the tramp of hoofs, and, through 
hang it up as a votive offering before the image of San | the gloom of the overshadowing trees, imperfectly be- 
Francisco in our chapel, and will earnestly pray to him | held a steed descending the avenue. The sturdy friar 
this very night that your husband be permitted to re-| chuckled at the idea of the knowing turn he was about 
main in quiet possession of your wealth. to serve honest Lope. 

The good dame was delighted to make her peace! Tucking up the skirts of his habit, and wriggling 
with heaven at so cheapa rate; and the friar, putting like a cat watching a mouse, he waited until his prey 
the wreath under his mantle, departed with saintly | was directly before him, when darting forth from his 
steps towards the convent. leafy covert, and putting one hand on the shoulder and 

When Lope Sanchez came home, his wife told him the other on the crupper, he made a vault that would 
what had passed. He was excessively provoked, for; not have disgraced the most experienced master of 
he lacked his wife’s devotion, and had for some time! equitation, and alighted well-forked astride the steed. 
groaned in secret at the domestic visitations of the friar. | “Aha!” said the sturdy friar, “‘ we shall now see who 

“ Woman,” said he, “what hast thou done? thou! best understands the game.” He had scarce uttered the | 
hast put everything at hazard by thy tattling.” words when the mule began to kick, and rear, and | 

“ What! ” cried the good woman, “ would you forbid | plunge, and then set off full speed down the hill. . The | 
my disburthening my conscience to my confessor?” | friar attempted to check him, but in vain. He bounded | 

“ No, wife! confess as many of your own sinsas you | from rock to rock, and bush to bush; the friar’s habit | 
please ; but as to this money digging, it is a sin of my | was torn to ribbons and fluttered in the wind, his shaven | 
own, and my conscience is very easy under the weight | poll received many a hard knock from the branches of | 
of it.” the trees, and many a scratch from the brambles. To | 

There was no use, however, in complaining; the’ add to his terror and distress, he found a pack of seven | 
secret was told, and, like water spilled on the sand, was hounds in full cry at his heels, and perceived too late, 

















that he was actually mounted upon the terrible Bel- 
ludo! 

Away then they went, according to the ancient 
phrase, “ pull devil, pull friar,” down the great avenue, 
across the Plaza Nueva, along the Zacatin, around the 
Vivairambla—never did huntsman and hound make a 
more furious run, or more infernal uproar. In vain did 
the friar invoke every saint in the calendar, and the 
holy virgin into the bargain ; every time he mentioned 
a name of the kind it was like a fresh application of the 
spur, and made Belludo bound as high as a house. 
Through the remainder of the night was the unlucky 
Fray Simon carried hither and thither, and whither he 
would not, until every bone in his body ached, and he 
suffered a loss of leather too grievous to be mentioned. 
At length the crowing of a cock gave the signal of 
returning day. At the sound, the goblin steed wheeled 
about, and galloped back for his tower. Again he 
scoured the Vivairambla, the Zacatin, the Plaza Nueva, 
and the avenue of fountains, the seven dogs yelling, 
and barking, and leaping up, and snapping at the heels 
of the terrified friar. The first streak of day had just 
appeared as they reached the tower; here the goblin 
steed kicked up his heels, sent the friar a somerset 
through the air, plunged into the dark vault followed 
by the infernal pack, and a profound silence succeeded 
to the late deafening clamour. 

Was ever so diabolical a trick played off upon a holy 
friar? A peasant going to his labours at early dawn, 
found the unfortunate Fray Simon lying under a fiz- 
tree at the foot of the tower, but so bruised and be- 
devilled that he could neither speak nor move. He was 
conveyed witb all care and tenderness to his cell, and 
the story went that he had been waylaid and mal- 
treated by robbers, A day or two elapsed before he 
recovered the use of his limbs; he consoled himself, in 
the meantime, with the thoughts that though the mu! 
with the treasure had escaped him, he had previous!: 
had some rare pickings at the infidel spoils. His fir- 
care on being able to use his limbs, was to searc' 
beneath his pallet, where he had secreted the myr‘! 
wreath and the leathern pouches of gold extracted fro 
the piety of dame Sanchez. What was his dismay : 
finding the wreath, in effect, but a withered branch o 
myrtle, and the leathern pouches filled with sand ani 
gravel! 

Fray Simon, with all his chagrin, had the discretion 
to hold his tongue, for to betray the secret might draw 
on him the ridicule of the public, dud the punishment 
of his superior: it was not until many years afterwards, 
on his death-bed, that he revealed to his confessor his 
nocturnal ride on the Belludo. 

Nothing was heard of Lope Sanchez for a long time 
after his disappearance from the Alhambra. His memory 
was always cherished as that of a merry companion, 
though it was feared from the care and melanchol; 
observed in his conduct shortly befure his mysterious 
departure, that poverty and distress had driven him t» 
some extremity. Some years afterwards one of his 0! | 
companions, an invalid soldier, being at Malaga, was 
knoeked down and nearly run over by a coach and six. 
The carriage stopped; an old gentleman magnificent]: 
dressed, with a bag wig and sword, stepped out to assist 
the poor invalid. What was the astonishment of the 
latter to behold in this grand cavalier his old friend 
Lope Sanchez, who was actually celebrating the mar- 
riage of his daughter Sanchica with one of the first 
grandees of the land. 

The carriage contained the bridal party. There was 
dame Sanchez, now grown as round as a barrel, aud 
dressed out with feathers and jewels, and necklaces vf 
pearls and necklaces of diamonds, «nd rings on every 
tinger, andaltogether a finery of apparel that had not 
been seen since the days of Queen Sheba. The litt!» 
Sanchica had now grown to be a woman, and for grace 
and beauty might have been mistaken for a duchess, if 
not a princess outright. The bridegroom sat besid» 
her—rather a withered, spindle-shanked little man, but 
this only proved him to be of the true blue blood, a 
legitimate Spanish grandee being rarely above thre: 
cubits in stature. The match had been of the mother's 
making. 

Riches had not spoiled the heart of honest Lope.' He 
kept his old comrade with him for several days: 
feasted him like a king, took him to plays and bell- 
fights, and at length sent him away rejoicing, with a 
big bag of money for himself, and another to be dis- 
tributed among the ancient messmates of the Alhambra. 

Lope always gave out that a rich brother had died in 
America and left him heir to a copper-mine; but the 
shrewd gossips ef the Alhambra insist that his wealth 
was all derived from his having discovered the secret 
guarded by the two marble nymphs of the Alhambra. 
It is remarked that these very discreet statues continue, 
even unto the present day, with their eyes fixed most 
significantly on the same part of the wall; which leads 
many to suppose there is still some hidden treasure 
remaining there well worthy the attention of the enter- 
prising traveller. Though others, and particularly all 
female visitors, regard them with great complacency 4s 
lasting monuments of the fact that women do keep 4 


| secret. 
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THE NEW ASSEMBLY ROOMS AND| 
BATHS AT BOULOGNE. | 


Tu1s magnificent building of which the sea-front 
only is represented in the above engraving has been 
erected at a cost of upwards of £40,000, and comprises 
ball and concert rooms, billiard and card rooms, and the 
usual accommodation of a first-rate establishment. 
The whole edifice and its accessories are upon a scale 
not to be equalled by any similar establishment yet 
open to the public, except, probably, at one of the Ger- 
man Spas. This building is surrounded by spacious 
and beautifully-designed gardens and terraces over- 
looking the sea, and attached to it are hot and cold sea- 
water swimming and ordinary baths, in connection 
with an improved service of bathing-machines ever 
ready on the beach. 


The whole establishment reflects great credit on the | 


municipal authorities under whose auspices it has been 
completed, and it will doubtless permanently add to the 
attractions and encourage the prosperity of the town it 
adorns, which is fast becoming a fashidnable resort for 
visitors from both sides of the channel. 

This magnificent building was inaugurated with ex- 
traordinary pomp and festivity on Monday, the 29th of 
June, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators, native and foreign, many of whom had 
travelled a considerable distance, or had crossed St. 
George’s Channel, to do honour to the occasion. The 
fétes arranged for the events commenced with archery 
matches in the gardens of the Society of St. Sebastian, 
which agreeably occupied the time until 2 p.m., when 
the distant bugles of the 8th battalion of Chasseurs an- 
nounced a change in the attractions of the day, which 
thenceforth, for a time, consisted of games peculiar to 
the camp, and in which both officers and men exerted 
themselves as well to amuse others as to please them- 
selves. At 6 p.m. the grand feature of the day— 
namely, the inauguration of Le Grand Etablissement du 
Bains—called the élite of the company from further par- 
ticipation in out-door amusements to join the festive 
band about to be collected at the banquet. The invited 
guests were somewhat over 300 in number, and they 
comprised, in addition to the local autkorities, men of 
position and celebrity from all parts of France, as well 
as no inconsiderable number of English visitors, among 
whom were the Mayors of Folkestone and Dover. The 
Mayor of Boulogne presided, and with his adjuncts 
and a staff of officials, by their urbanity and attention, 
very soon put their guests in a disposition to enjoy 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul, 
that had been provided for them with princely magni- 
ficence. 
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[MARINE VIEW OF THE NEW HOTEL AT BOULOGNE. | 


The service of the tables being concluded and the 
customary ordeal of complimentary speech-making hav- 
ing been survived, the joyous company adjourned to the 
gardens and promenades to witness the pyrotechnic 
display providedunder the direction of the Emperor's 
chief artificer. The fireworks began with a volumin- 


| ous discharge of rockets, &c., in the midst of which was 


| a grand and imposing allegorical piece, fifty feet high. | 
| Afterwards, when all was in momentary darkness, | 
simultaneously the two long jetties, to their extreme | 
| length, and the adjoining cliffs on both sides, in an in- | 
stant were all a-blaze with coloured fires, changing 
alternately from blue and green to red. The effect was 
marvellously in keeping with the last scene of a panto- 
mime, having the calm sea for a background, the moon 
| at full, and the gay Etablissement and Gardens thronged 
with life and brilliancy. 
| The fétes continued until Thursday, when they con- 
cluded with a splendid ball, for which the ingenuity 
and taste of every modiste in Boulogne, and many even 
in Paris had been severely taxed for many days pre- 
vious. At about midnight the ball was atits height, but 
no overcrowding or disorder occurred to mar the enjoy- 
ment of this crowning event of the inauguration 
étes. 
| Taking into account its small extent as a provincial 
| town, and its second-rate commerce, it may fairly be 
| presumed that Boulogne possesses attractions to those 
| seeking health or pleasure of no mean order, and as 
' such is now without a rival on the Continent. A con- 
tinuous successien of fétes, concerts, balls, pic-nics, and 
| ® hundred other amusements, not omitting the daily 
pilgrimages to the shrine of our Lady of Notre Dame, 
| which lasts during the whole of the month of August, 
| will afford uninterrupted amusement and gratification 
| to future visitors. 





A NoBLeE Girt has been made to the Corporation of 

| London by the authorities of the Dutch Church, Aus- 
tinfriars, of the library of the Dutch Church, which 
| contains many valuable and ancient manuscripts and 
| early prints of books, and letters of Caleni, Beza, Viret, 
| John Dethenew, Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
| John Fox and other reformers. Amongst the letters 
| are some originals from the great’ Prince of Orange, 
William I., Count of Aldegonde, the Admiral Scudery, 
and other founders of the Dutch Republic, referred to 
by Motley in his history. There is also a valuable col- 
lection of original letters left by Abraham Autelius 
Geographer to Philip II., King ef Spain, M. Lobel, 
Physician to Queen Elizabeth, Albert Durer, J. Scale- 
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the Earls Leicester, Sussex, Lincoln, Lord Bacon and 
other Ministers of Queen Elizabeth and James I., from 
the bishops and Lord Mayor of London, and from 
ministers of foreign churches. 

Sir Joun Stuart, who, the other day, so coolly re- 
marked that “the Press was too contemptible,” was 
originally a reporter for the Morning Post. 

Tue head-master of Harrow school has ordered that 
the side trouser-pockets of his pupils shall be dispensed 
with, his reason for the prohibition being that the boys 
continually had their hands in those pockets, and there- 
by contracted a lounging and stooping habit. 


THe oldest vessel afloat has just been condemned on 

the Peruvian coast. She was ninety years old. This 
| was nore othey than the whaling barque Maria, of 
| New Bedford, United States. She was the first ship 
| which carried the United States flag in the British 
Channel after the great revolution. 
| Tx Shakespeare Monument is to have its first stone 
| laid on the 23rd of April, 1864, the 300th anniversary 
| of the poet’s birthday. Would it not be better to com- 

plete and to present it to the nation upon that day? 

The Shakespeare ‘Tercentenary Monument Committee, 
| and the National Shakespeare Committee, have amal- 
| gamated. 
| Tue ConprTion or MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS. 
| —In reply to Mr. Kinnaird, Sir. G. Grey said the 
| Children’s Employment Commission had been already 
requested to inquire into the condition of milliners aud 
dressmakers. He did not know to what branch 
of the inquiry they would first give their attention, but 
| he would urge them to early action in the matter. 


Great Cotp rx Juty.—For many years the cold 
in July has not been so great as in the present year. 
| At Whitchurch, near Reading, on Friday night, the 
| 17th ult., the thermometer fell to 36 degrees, and on 
| Saturday it registered 30 degrees, or two degrees below 

freezing. At Camp Hill, near Birmingham, on Sunday, 
| the 19th, the minimum register stood at 36°8 degrees. 


Tne QuvueEEN’s Priviteces IN Jersey.—All these 
rights and customs had the Salic law in view; the ab- 
negation of which as regards the Sovereign of these 
realms has led to an amusing result. For know all men 
by these presents that when a tenant on the fief of her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Victoria, by the Grace, &c., in 
Jersey, takes it into his head to take unto himself a 
wife, he pays, or causes to-be paid, to her Majesty afore- 
said, the sum of three-halfpence, current coin of the 
realm, And why? To prevent our Sovereign Lady 


' 


| 





gar, Camden, and other eclebrated literary chroniclers | from taking advantage of her undoubted prerogative of 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with letters | sleeping with the blushing bride of Goodman Smith or 
and documents signed by Lords Burleigh Walsingham, ' Brown, as the case may be, on the wedding night. We 
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much wonder if the most rabid writer on the “ Divine 
Right” ever knew that he had this shaft in his quiver 
to launch at the awe-stricken crowd. But to “cease 
our funning,” we may observe that these privileges 
suggested and formed on an essentially protective and 
military state of society, are totally opposed to present 
usages; and as the pecuniary advantages of them by 
no means compensate for the trouble and odium of col- 
jection, they will undoubtedly, by a gradual and equit- 
able course of adjustment, cease to present comparisons 
unfavourable to the civilization and progress of a flour- 
ishing and intelligent people.—Payne’s Gossiping Guide 
to Jersey. 





THF RIVAL SUITORS. 
CHAPTER L 
“ Wern..” my sister-in-law exclaimed, after I had 





been sitting in silence some moments before the | 


toxst ar.d fragrant steaming coffee of my late 
breatfast, “how did the ball go off? Were you| 
pleased ?” 

“ In spite of Richard’s prediction, I cannot help being | 
glad that I went. I suppose I ought to consider it a | 
fortunate evening.” 

“It was enjoyable, then?” 

“The people were stupid; some too ignorant and 





some too good te dance ; the music execrable, the supper } 


undeniably good.” 

“ What pleased you so greatly, then?” 

“]T don't know whether I am the more pleased or 
puzzled. I had two offers ef marriage last night.” 

*‘Two!” And Pauline‘held up her white hands in 
astonishment. 

‘Yes. It would be amusing, if it wasn’t so 

perplexing. One was Mr. Redman, the other Dr. 
Chevleigh.” 

“ Which did you accept ? ” 

“Neither. Never was a poor girl more troubled to 
know her own mind. Both suitors are rich, well edu- 
cated, fine locking, nearly the same age, and in every 
respect unexceptionable. If one were poor now, and 
bid fair to be a great man, think what I might do with 
my smiles and my constancy! ” 

“Tt is unfortunate that both should propose on the 
same eve ning g. 
must confess to liking Dr. Chevleigh. 
do you think, Bertha ?” 


Honestly, what 


“My mind is ‘chaos comeagain.’ I believe they both | 
If you or Richard would espouse one side | 


love me. 
warmly, I should doubtless enlist immediately under 
the other flag.” 

“They are both so unexceptionable, that is the worst 
of it;” and Pauline clasped her hands with a puzzled 

gesture. “ You are sure you don’t love one any better 
than the other?” 
“ | like both; I do not absolutely love either, but I} 
think I could, if I only knew which to choose.” 

“ What are they to “do in the meanwhile?” 

“Give me a month in which to decide. Dr. Chevleigh | 
asked me first. I was so taken by surprise that I eould 
only blush and stammer. 1 never lost my self-posses- 
sion more completely. He was very gentle, sorry he 
had distressed me, knew that our acquaintance had 
been rather short for such a proposal, was willing to 


wait until I understood my own feelings, and offered | 


the month of his own accord. He said one thing that 
would make me hesitate. Just at the last, as I stood in 
the hall with all my wrappings on, a friend of Mr. 
hodman’s called him aside for a moment. Dr. Chevleigh 


in passing took my hand, and said, in the lowest of | 
‘ Bertha,’—he had called me Miss Deane all the | 


tones, 
evening—‘ Bertha, much as I leve you, dear as you will 
always be to me, if you do not feel that you can love me 
above all other men, do not accept me. 


tempted to think afterwards there was a person in the 
world my wife could have been happier with.’” 


“Dr. Chevleigh is peculiar on some points, rather | 


exclusive also. He would never want his wife to be a 
belle or leader of the fashions. Yet he is not selfish, 
and I think his wife would be a very happy woman, | 
ii——” and Pauline hesitated. 


“If she just suited him—if their tastes and ideas | 
“ He cer- | 
tainly is not a jealous man, yet he would not be satis- | 


were alike,” I said, tnishing the sentence. 
fied unless complete master of his wife’s heart. I am 
afraid I should not reach his ideal and then we should 
both be miserable. Yet I confess there is a fascination 
about his pure, lofty, mind, his high, far-reaching 
fancies. Still, my husband must love ardently, as well 
as truly. A goed, just man, whose affections were 
regulated solely by principle, would try me terribly.” 

* And Mr. Rodman ?” 

“@h, all tiat occurred in the carriage. He gave a 
sharp glance at Dr. Chevleigh, and doubtless saw my 
face flushed with some new feeling. Perhaps he 
fancied it would not be safe to delay matters much 
longer. He acted a little piqued all the evening when- 
ever Dr. Chevleigh paid me any special attention. If 


Richard rather favours Mr. Rodman. I | 


Much as it | 
would pain me, I had rather give you up now, than be | 


he would have been sure of me; but somehow my 
mind kept balancing the rival claims, and could not 
settle. 1 had thought Dr. Chevleigh’s declaration a 
trifle cold, or at least formal; Mr. Rodman’s was the 
other extreme. Its passionate warmth thrilled me ; its 
earnestness carried me captive for the moment. I be- 
lieve such worship would tempt any woman. Then I 
remembered how very much Mr. Rodman admired my 
beauty, and was afraid he would feel he had con- 
descended a little in marrying a girl with no fortune. 
I could not answer him positively, but it was hard 
work to make him wait. Which do you think loves 
me the better, Pauline ? ” 

“T don't kaow,” and she shook her head doubtfully. 
“Mr. Rodman has been meeting you in society for 
nearly a year, while your acquaintance with Dr. Chev- 
leigh is scarcely three months old. He has loved 
| sooner, but whether it is as fervent—oh, we'll ask 
| Richard!” and the little face cleared up like an April 
sky after a shower. 

I sent away my dishes, and wondered if I eould ever 
be so infatuated with any man as Pauline was with my 
| brother. If she ever came across a super-excellent 
novel hero, he was sure to be “so like Richard.” Not 
a virtue, from the days af chivalry down to the present, 
bat what she gave that man; while I must confess, 
for truth’s sake, I thought he had a few faults. He 
was my half-brother, the child by my father’s first 
marriage, some twelve years my senior. My own 
brother and sister had died before my parents. My 
mother had been a reputed heiress, but at her death 
some flaw had been found in ‘ber great uncle's will, and 
a new heir came to light; #o at ‘fifteen I found myself 

n orpfian, with only a trifling pittance, and thrown 
pte on my brother's care. He had 
married, and was living charmingly with his wee wife. 
Still I newer could get.over the thought, that if he had 
taken my lostifortunein hand, and worked persevering|y, 
I might haveshad-some dower beyond my beauty. They 
loved me dearly though, both he and Pauline. He was 
deeply engaged in mercantile pursuits, and bid fair 

to become a rich man. Mr. Rodman was one.of his 
nett intimate friends. 

I was nineteen, well and rather fashionably 
educated. Fora year I had fluttered about, and been 
a favourite in society. It was well that I had not the 
styleof beauty most dependent on dress, and fortunate 
| that Pauline possessed such marvellous taste. What 
wonders she would make of a bit.of lace and two or 
three ends of ribbons! And when I wanted a dress, 
she hunted the whole city over to find something pe- 
| culiar. Everything, was lovely. There was not even 
|a yard of calico in her house that was not of the 

prettiest pattern and most charming colouring. Her 

wrappers were exquisite, I don’t wonder Richard 
| loved to see her in them. And her two children looked 
| as if she spenta fortune on their clothes. I think 

Richard had a greater treasure than she, 
| So with this help I made quitean elegantiappearance, 
| I meant. to marry well. Not sacrifice myself for a for- 
tune merely. 1 had met many rich men who were 
agreeable enough to win a woman’s love, provided they 
cared for it. I confess I began to think they rated 
| beauty more highly. I hud that, inabundance. A tall, 
| slender, beautifully - rounded figure, perfect neck, 
| shoulders and arms, with pure blonde complexion. My 
feature were regular, just sufficiently Greeiam to give 
me a delicate, highbred air, without. making a statue of 
me. My eyes were deep blue, and lustrous; my hair 
made great waves of golden light, and was silken soft. 
I knew the majority of gentlemen I met admired me 
exceedingly. 1 held myself a little aloof; I had some 
pride of my cwn and wanted to feel, when I did go to 
a husband’s arms, that I had not frittered away my 
heart or charms on every chance lover. 

I had not exactly tried for Mr. Rodman. From the 
beginning I felt he was attracted, yet he was in the 
| habit of meeting women passably pretty, some hand- 
some, and much richer than I could ever hope to be; 
| women who petted him, and showed him plainly 

| enough they had no objection to marrying him. I 
| could not go quite as far as this, satisfactory as such a 
| position would be to me. So he had been im the habit 
| of offering me friendly attentions, that I accepted in 
apparently the same spirit; when he-showed warmth, 
I was cordial; when he cooled a little, I turned to 
another admirer. I noticed thatif this admirer hap- 
| pened to be eligible and devoted, Mr. Rodman hastened 
back to my side. I could make hiin jealous by praising 
other men; I cowld pique him by wearing flowers 
another bad sent me; and from all these signs 1 in- 
ferred a special regard for myself, although he had 
never spoken of it. In one of these pauses.in our.ac- 
quaintanceship Dr. Chevleigh had become a frequent 
visitor at my brother’s. 

That evening we told Richard of my proposals. 
He gave a long, low whistle of astonishment, and then 








asked : 
| “What do you mean to do?” 


I felt more embarrassed than ever, and made answer 
that I could not decide in haste. 


he had said to me a month ago what he did last night, | “They are both good men, 0 far as I know, Dr, 








Chevleigh appears rather stately, and—not exactly 
cold, but the sort of man I should fancy not easy to 
fall in love with. He has travelled a great deal, and is 
a perfect gentleman. I like Rodman, though, but you 
must suit yourself. If I could possibly, I would marry 
one of them. You will not do better.” 

“She was wishing one was poor,” said Pauline, “s6 
she could test her love.” 

“Oh!” was Richard's response, much as if he had 
said, “ In that case she would marry the rich one.” 

I could see that he did not mean to help me to a de- 
cision, but that Mr. Rodman held the highest ground 
with him. With what perplexing care did I balanco 
the merits of my two lovers in the days that followed. 
Dr. Chevleigh was courteous, tender, waiting with a 
sort of grand, trustful patience, too delicate to make 
any further allusion to the bond between us. Mr. 
Rodman, as if to make up for lost time, was ‘all impa- 
tient eagerness. Yet his assurance troubled me. I 
did not like to have him act as though he believed no 
one beside himself could have any just claim on me. 
And when I occasionally caught a glance of Dr. Chev- 
leigh’s grave, troubled eyes, my heart stood still with 
a great, indefinable fear. Which did I love? The 
thought tormented me day and night. Sometimes [ 
felt I must marry Dr. Ohevieigh; then I questioned tho 
fervency of his affection. What if, in married life, he 
should wish me to be content with a once-told love. 
What if I should annoy his fastidiousness by too fre- 
quent caresses. had a warm, ardent temperament, 
when once it was roused. I don’t know why I should 
have dwelt upon such ts in connection with 
him, or why I should have felt afraid that when I be- 
came his wife I should experience such a torturing, 
absolute love for him, while his passion would be only 
ordinarily fervent. 

With Mr. Rodman I felt more ive. Indeed, the 
fonder he grew of me, the more distant I became. Six 
months before, I should have thought his love, poured 
out so lavishly, the greatest treasure that could be 
offered a woman. Now even the diamond ring he 
tried to force me into wearing seemed to lose its bril- 
liancy. My month was waning. What should I do? 





CHAPTER IL 


As if to end suspense, and force me to a decided step, 
fate took the t in her hands, and construeted a 
different web. Dr. Chevleigh came in one morning, 
pale, troubled, yet strangely excited. 

‘** Pardon my intrusion,” he began, “ but I have just 
learned an incident connected with my fortune, that 
compels me to leave the city immediately. I could not 
go without telling you why. And the other matter 
between us * 

I averted my fate. How could I answer him? 

“Must remain just as it is for the present,” and his 
voice sounded as if a sob had been strangled in his 
throat. “I do not know how I shall return, when, or 
in what manner, and I can take no answer until then. 
I do not yet know what I shall have to do, or how I 
shall stand with the world; and above all things, I 
desire to deal fairly with you. Will you trust me?” 

“ What isit ?” L asked, vaguely. “ Any misfortune ?” 

“Yes, and no. I shall learn by it some great truths, 
one fact that has tortured me not a little. But it is so 
hard to go.” 

For a moment or two there was a deathly silence, I 
felt half-sick with apprehension. Then he said, in a 
low, stirring tone that went to the depths of my soul: 

“ Bertha, answer me just one question. Tf a man 
took possession of a fortune, believing honestty that it 
was his, and learned afterward that, although he could 
hold it by law, the donor meant he should have it only 
on certain contingencies, and that it really belonged to 
another, would it not be right for him to make every 
effort to restore it ?” 

“ Yes,” and I looked up, only te turn my eyes hastily 
away the next instant, for I read in his all I had most 
longed to know. In that half-hidden light lay great 
waves of love and longing, steeped in undying vitality, 
and powerful with magnetic force. That one glance 
thrilled my inmost being. Unconsciously I held out 
my h 





vered it with kisses, and said: ‘Thank you,” 
in a hungry sort of voice, as if but half-satisfied. Then, 
with a great effort, he came back to his former calm- 
ness and gravity. A moment after, he continued: 

“ Good-bye, Bertha; you are the one hope of my life, 
better and more precious than gold.” 

With that he was gone. After I heard the hall-door 
shut, I ran up to my room in a strange transport of love 
and blushing shame. I wanted to laugh and cry ina 
breath. I wanted to call Pauline, and tell her Dr. 
Chevleigh loved me just as I had dreamed of being 
loved; and then I shrank from betraying the secret 
even to the white, senseless pillow that hid my burning 
face. Was I really plunging into a knowledge of that 
tapturous mystery, love? ‘Every pulse throbbed and 
surged with a keen, exalted, intense sense ofj bliss. Icould 
seem to feel his hasty, passionate kisses on my hand. 
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Instinetively I put it to my lips. Yes, I belonged to 
Dr. Chevieigh; my heart was no longer my own. 

After all, I did not tell Pauline, When I came down, 
she had gone to walk with the children, There were 
visitors, dimner, & drive: planned to the park, and then 
Mr. Rodman was announeed, 

I was not exactly pleased with the arrangement, but 
as he had taken nie out before, I could not demur, As 
we were passing through the hall, he said— 

“Do you know what sent Chevleigh off in such a 
tremendous hurry this morning a7 

“No; has he gone?” said Richard, in a tone of sur- 


rise. 
ma Had a telegram last night.” 

“Qh, Bertha, why didn’t you give me the chanee of 
saying "good- bye?” exclaimed Pauline. 

“ Was he here?” and Mr, Rodman turned his keen, 
searching eyes to my face, If I had not felt the red 
flush, I could have told it was there by the contraction 
that marked his brow, 

** What did he say? What took him off so suddenly ?” 
asked Richard, 

“ Something about property, I believe,” was my brief 
answer. 

“ Polly, my dear, shall I. buy you a bit of crape?” 
laughed Richard, as he handed her into the carviage, 
and lifted up the children, 

Mr. Rodman silently performed the same offices for mz. 
It was a bland April evening, the sun just going west- 
ward in @ flood of golden glory. I talked of snnset, of 
the lovely day melting into purple twilight, anything, 
until the idea of Dr. Chevleigh was forgotten. 

It was quite dark when we turned homeward. Mr. 
Rodman had been almost sullen; now be took the reins 
in one hand, and placed the other carelessly over the 
back of my seat. I felt the touch through my cloak, 
and shivered. Presently he began a conversation, in- 
different at first, but 1 soon saw whither it was drifting. 
I knew it must come some time, so I resigned myself 
to it now. 

He was intent and wary. In spite of the protection 
my new love gave me, I felt ill at ease, longed to have 
it over, and be safely at home. But he put off the 
climax, and went on winding coils around me, until 
the sense of constriction was unendurable. Then I 
broke out with: 

“T think you take too much for granted, Mr. Rod- 

ag 

“ Certainly I cannot have been mistaken in your 
manner during the past month. Others have remarked 
it ” 


That was a cruel thrust. I winced under the tor- 
ture, thinking what Dr. Chevleigh had said of flirta- 
tions and familiarities. 

“T may have been wrong,” I began, courageously. 
“A month ago you would not believe me when I 
expressed some doubt about my own feelings, and in- 
sisted that I should try to love you. If, in acceding to 
your request, 1 have unwittingly encouraged your 


hope, I can only say I am thoroughly sorry it has been | 


so. I did not mean it.” 

“Have you tried to love me? Tell me the truth, 
Bertha Deane.” 

His voice was bland, but it was with the patient de- 
termination of mastery. There was undisguised power 
in every intonation. Subterfuge was useless with such 
a man. 

‘“‘T have allowed you to come, have been on closer than 
mere friendly terms with you, for the sake of judg- 
ing. You have been devoted. If a woman could love 
aman, she must have done it under such circumstances ; 
if she could not, of what avail would trying be? 
Should you care for a woman who forced herself to love 

ou?” 

“Yes, if the woman was Bertha Deane.” 

“T have been mistaken in you,” I returned, 
haughtily. “I cannot love you, and I shall not give 
my hand without my heart. I am no special prize in 
the matrimonial lottery. You can marry women as 
handsome and far richer. Do not give me the pain of 
twice refusing you.” 

“ Are you engaged to Dr. Chevleigh? ” 

The question put so coolly took away my breath for 
ee then I answered, calmly— 

e NO 

“ But you had some talk about it this morning ?” 

“We did.” 

on you put on humility, and tell him about richer 
girls ? ” 

The tone was so pleasant, yet pointed with a keen 
barb. It roused all the resistance within me. 

“Since I cannot marry you,” I said, “it is of no im- | 
portance to you how I| am situated with any other man. 
Unce for all, I do not love you; Imever can. Let the 
subject be for ever dismissed between us ‘That is the 
only condition on which I can ever seo you again.” 

“ A woman’s conditions! ” and he laughed—a faith- 
less, cruel laugh. “ Let me tell you, Bertha Deane, the 
only time I shall grant favoursis when you are my pro- 
mised bride. [love you with a passion equal to life 
itself. 1 know, too, there have been hours when you 





have experieneed something deeper than a weak, 


friendly liking for me, Go back to that time, if you | My beauty began to fade. Purple rings came under 

please, and cast out the real intruder, Dr. Chevleigh. | my eyes; my plump, rosy flesh wasted; the pearl and 
tf you were to tell him you had wavered, or fancied a pink died out of my complexion. I gave up gaicties, 
man. before you sew him, he would not marry you. | and Richard, becoming really alarmed, sent us all out 
Dare you undertake to live with such a man, and keep | to a pretty rural retreat by the seaside. All this time 
a secret from him? I will be more magnanimous. The | Mr. Rodman had been kindly, thoughtfully attentive, 
past shall be forgotten. I will not insult you eee | always taking Pauline or the children when he asked 


it had a thought in it that needed forgiveness. 
you wholly. > love you. Bertha, Bertha, you must sabe 
mine. 


His voiee died away to the softest pleading sound, 
yet never lost the sense of power. Its very lbeseech- 
ingness strengthened it. I felt helpless beside thisman 
that I had once idly fancied it would be bliss to marry. 

Could anything save me? In the gathering dark- 
ness I stretched out my hand, the hand that Dr. Chev- 
leigh head that morning kissed. As if he had clusped 
it then, I received ft = a strength to break away from 
this weird fascinati tion. 

“ Don’t tempt me,” I said, with a broken voice. “It 
would make us both miserable i in the end.” 

When we reached home, he lifted me out as if I had 
been a child. Whatdiditmean? This softness was 
more dangerous than his fierce mood. 

He just entered the hall, so I had but one glimpse of 
his face. The dark eyes were filled with a fierce and 
subtle light; there was a determination in every linea- 
ment, and it seemed writhing with jealousy and pas- 
sion. The smile around his mouth was deadly cruel. 
Yet it was a handsome face—proud, masterful, and not 
without certain signs of tenderness. 

I felt.so weak that I eould scarcely stand. Dragging 
myself up-stairs, I buried my face in the pillow, and 
gave anguish the vent of tears. Why had not Dr. 
Chevleigh wished fer a positive engagement? ThenI 
should have had something stronger than myself to 
trust. Not that I should ever love Mr. Rodman. I 
knew the difference now, but I dreaded the future. 

Pauline bantered me about my paleness, and I rallied 
a little. Yet I could not dismiss a presentiment of 
evil. My two lovers had become a serious matter. 

I saw nothing of Mr. Rodman for several days, then 
met him at a friend’s, glad to have Pauline with me. 
There was a peculiar authority in his every movement 
and every tone that annoyed me exceedingly. Noeth- 
ing to take hold of—a power felt rather than described ; 
yet se long as he made no evert demonstration, what 
could I do? I longed ‘for Dr. Chevleigh with a sick, 
impatient yearning that refused to be stilled by hope. 
Days passed wearily, nights were spent in restless 
slumbers, haunted by dreams whose substance escaped, 
leaving shadowy impressions of danger and trouble. 
Would he never come ? 

Three weeks after his departure I received a note 
from him that stunned me with a sense of utter desola- 
tion. I will transcribe it: 


“My DEAR Miss Deane,—Fate, it seems, has come 





between me and the most cherished dreams of my life. 


mother had been led into a mistake by a lawyer she | 


had trusted, and willed a large property to me, while | 


the true heir by a former bequest was living. I have | 
resigned all claim. This has left mea poor man, with | 
only a small pittance, and I have accepted an ap-| 
pointment in the army to follow my profession. 

“ What it costs me to resign all claim to your hand | 
cannot put in words, nor is it right, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that I should. I am thankful that our love 


within your reach, Forget me. Let the past be to you 
as if it had never been. Do not fear for me. I shall 
perform my duty with a brave heart. Remember me 
kindly to your brother and sister. I have spent some 
happy hours in Mr. Deane’s charming home. Accept 
my best wishes for your sincere happiness, my prayers 
for your continued prosperity. 
“RONALD CHEVLEIGH.” 

I bowed my head to the storm. It came—not fiercely, 

but with dull, heavy crashes that seemed to rend every | 





} congratulate me, he said. 
| social; in truth, his behaviour quite threw me off my 


You remember on the morning ef our parting I spoke | 
of the possibility of my losing my fortune. My} 


| since that fatal night. 





me to ride, bringing me flowers in the most unobtrusive 
manner, and in some way unaccountably changed. Still 
I could not forget that one glimpse inw his heart. 





CHAPTER IIL 


“THE strangest thing!” exclaimed Richard, as wo 
met him one evening walking from the train. “ What 
do you think has happened to you, Bertha? ” 

My heart beat with a quick suffocating bound. At 
that moment I had only one thought—Dr. Chevleigh. 

“What?” Pauline asked. ‘“ Don’t be mysterious.” 

“ Bertha’s fortune has fallen from the clouds. If it 
had been the sky, ‘ what larks!’” 

I did not comprehend at all. 

“Why, child, the fortune that was to come to your 
mother. The lawyer called on me to-day with a curious 
story. Whoever defrauded you out of it, Bertha, had 
too guilty a conscience to keep it, and returned it of 
his own accord. No names were to be mentioned. 
You are a rich woman, dear.” 

A year ago I should have been wild with delight; 
now it seemed useless, almost a burden. We talked it 
over a long while. Richard knew nothing more than 
he had told me, I was to accompany him the next 
day to the city. Pauline’s expressions ef joy were 
most exuberant. Dear child! how she rejoiced in my 
prosperity. I felt it had come all too late, but would 
not mar her happiness by saying so. 

Indeed, I hardly believed it until I saw the lawyer, 
who established the fact in a brief, authoritative manner. 
Of the person who had held it he would not saya 
word. 1 felt, with Richard, that since he desired to be 
unknown, we had no right to insist upon penetrating 
what he so evidently desired to be kept a secret. 

“ And now what will you do?” Pauline asked. 

“ Richard has been so kind since papa’s death, that I 
couldn't feel easy in my mind unless | put a part of my 
fortune in the general fund. What Iam to do for you 
I cannot even imagine.” 

“ Nensense, Bertha!” and her voice had a little 
sharpness in it. You know you were just as welcome 
as baby there.” 

“ But I suppose you don’t care to have baby there 
turn out an ungrateful rogue. Do not fancy you and 
Richard have bought up all the goodness im the world 
at a premium.” 

“ Shortly after this, Mr. Rodman rode out one day to 
He was very pleasant and 


guard, and I was beguiled into taking a walk alone 
| with him, far beyond our shady lawn. He had talked 
so long of all irrelevant matters, that I almost forgot 
the interdicted subject. 

“ Bertha,” he began, at length—he rarely called me 
| Miss Deane now—“I want to settle a conversation 
that was once left unfinished between us. I have 
| feared to pain you hitherto, but to-night you seem in 
| such good spirits, that I make the venture, hoping my 

patience deserves the reward of your attention.” 

se I can say no more than | said then,” was my grave 
reply, delivered in a tone that showed the subject was 


1 is’ 2 
was too new and fresh to have a permanent hold on | ene ee seh 


your heart, more than thankful that happiness is yet | 


“ You will acquit me of any design on your fortune,” 
he went on, as if I had not spoken, “ when you re- 
member that at no time have 1 been more devoted than 
I was wild then, with a most 
intolerable anguish; I scarcely knew what I said ; 
will you forgive it, and let us begin again, friends, at 
least ?” 

“ We are friends, so let us remain. I can be nothing 
more to you.” 

“Nay, Bertha, you can, you must! Is the true, 
fervent love of the past year to go for nothing, to Le 
east aside for the miserable delusion of a few weeks ? ? 


fibre of my heart. HowI had loved him. Not merely | How much do you imagine Dr. Chevleigh loved you? 


with that intense longing to make him my first and | 
best, to worship him as Pauline did Richard, but all 
the high and noble feelings of my soul had been 





There was a little scorn in his voice. 
“JT loved him,” I answered. “It is useless to dis- 


guise the fact; that was tle one love of my lifetime. 


engaged. The good marriage that I had planned for | Even if I could so far forget as to marry you, I under- 


myself seemed utterly vile. I loved Dr. Chevleigh 
better in his honourable poverty than I had when 
surrounded with all the luxuries of wealth. And my 
tame affection, that I had thought could be given to 
almost any man, how it shrunk out of sight, like a 


| guilty thing, beside the true, pure emotion I experienced 


for him. Yet 1 had loved vainly. Even now, ata 
second reading his note seemed cold. Could he have 


whereby I might come to him without too great a 
sacrifice of womanliness? I felt humiliated, not that I | 


| stand your nature too well. 
wretched to know that I thought of him; 
any eshance we should meet, 1 certainly could not 
conceal my pleasure.” 





felt as deeply for me as I for'him? Would he not | 


have made some effort to gain me? left epen a door | not meet.” 
his eyes a little, he continued, in that sweet, beseeching 
tone, so much more dangerous to me than anger: 


It would render you 
and if by 


I had stated the case strongly. He ground his heel 


in the short grass, as if he was crushing something 
extremely tenacious of life, and exclaimed, with a burst 
of passion : 


“ By Heaven ! I should take good care that you did 
Then, as the lurid savageness died eut of 


had loved him so much, but that he loved me so little. | “ Bertha, darling, you know it would not be so. You 
I tried to fancy it pride holding him back, but was not | could not so belie your wifehood. Once wedded, you 


| I poor too? Why should he hesitate on that score ? 


.| would give up thoughts of that man. 


I could trust 
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you, of all other women, to be true to your husband in | discuss it as I desired. He seated me in a cosy private 


thought and word; nay, in a smile, or any token that | 
would demean your proud purity. Is it not so?” 

I could not deny it, and kept silent. 

“ You see I know you better than you do yourself. I 
am certain, too, you have some tenderness for me, else 
why the encouragement of the past two months.” 

“If you will take hope from the common courtesies 
of life, there »»mains nothing put perfect, absolute 
separation,” I returned, with an indignant flush. 

“It is not my vanity,” he said, in a tantalizingly 

leasant tone. “Already I have been congratulated, 
ou see what others think.” 

“ Then they may fancy I have broken an engage- 
ment,” was my scornful reply. “If you have any 
manly honour, you would end such a report immedi- 
ately.” 

“And if you possessed the true womanly pride that 
sparkles in yeur eyes, and speaks in the lines about 
your mouth, you would see there was but one proper 
course to pursue.” 

“ Yes,” I interrupted, “I should have taken this course 
long ago. The night we came home from the park I 
ought to have told you we were henceforth to be the 
veriest strangers; but I fancied you a gentleman.” 

His face gloomed over with fierce passion, but this 
time he restrained himself marvellously, and did not 
speak until he had in some measure recovered from the 
tempest. The blaze of white heat left behind showed 
the depth and force of the emotion. 

Then he began, slowly, as if the mastery over himself 
was not quite complete: 

“ Bertha, don’t torture me by such words. It is my 
wild, despairing, longing love that leads me to act as I’ 
have done. If you would but try to return it, you 
should see how patiently I could wait. Nay, let me go 
on; JI have been studying you the past year, and per- 
haps may be able to judge more correctly than you do 
yourself. You are pre-eminently formed for love, not a 
weak, girlish regard, nor the cold, formal esteem of 
many women. You havea certain warmth of heart, a 
fresh, enchanting fulness of being that would perish 
utterly, of despair, if not met and cherished bya similar 
regard. I know you have made an ideal of Dr. Chev- 
leigh. He admired your beauty—he liked your pride 
and exclusiveness. If he could have married you, and 
kept you above worldly contact, he would doubtless 
have prized you as a rare exotic, something to value 
highly, to be proud of, but not worship with any 
special warmth. Such men neverlove. Theirnatures 
are like icebergs. Do not tell me you could be satisfied 
with such a regard. But for him, I know you would 
have loved me; and when this fancy is over, you will 
long for something to fill up your yearning heart. I 
will not deny that I desired your first trembling, un- 
certain emotion, yet I have faith to believe that the 
grand, entire love of your life has not yet been roused. 
This is what I plead for—let me have it. Let us be 
acknowledged lovers for a few weeks. Let me try te 
awaken this slumbering passion If I fail, I will pro- 
mise never to torment with another word of my vain 
affection. Oh, Bertha, can you deny me this?” 

I was trembling, throbbing in every pulse with the 
force and pathos ot his voice. His deep, magnetic eyes 
seemed to look inte my very soul. Was it indeed fated 
that I should marry him? If I consented now to his 
request, nothing could save me. An hour of his ascen- 
dency would make him my master for life. If it was 
true that Dr. Chevleigh’s regard for me would have 
been of the high, proud, but cold order, my fancy for 
him must perish in a moment. I wanted a warm, liv- 
ing, active love. And in any event, what probability 
was there of our meeting again? Whyshould I waste 
my youth in vain dread?” 

He was watching my countenance with painful, 
breathless anxiety. [I saw the flush of triumph rise to 
his brow. 1 felt his arms around me—his hot, daring 
kisses that stifled me with their masterful strength. 
And yet those very kisses recalled me. I could not 
endure them for a lifetime. 

“No, no!” I cried in anguish, “it cannot be, it 
shall not be! Let me go home,’ and with one wrench 
1 tore myse‘f away. 

The tiger eyes gave me gleams of cool, strong fasci- 
nation. In that moment I both feared and hated him. 
He turned homeward first, placed my unresisting hand 
in his arm, and we walked silently together. Only as 
we parted he said, through his set teeth: 

“ Bertha Deane, if you have a fancy Dr. Chevleigh 
would marry you after that, you are mistaken. He 
has some peculiar notions concerning women. Some 
day you will come to your senses.” 

That was the last 1 saw of Mr. Rodman for weeks. 
I did not tell Pauline. If she guessed aught, she held 
her peace. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I HAD gone one morning to my lawyer to have my 
Susiness arranged in a more compact shape. 








Indeed | every motion? For his sake—and I turned my face 


room, brought me a host of papers, and was then called 
a 


way. 

I looked them over attentively. Property deeds, 
bank stock, notes; and then something that made the 
erimson tides of my heart rush to my face in overflow. 
I had a letter in this same handwriting. With great 
throbbing pulsations I read it, then sat perfectly mo- 
tionless until Mr. Brant entered. 

“T have accidentally discovered your secret,” I said, 
in some confusion, handing the note to him. 

; His brown face changed to a visible red as he glanced 
it over. 

“TI am very sorry,” he began. “This man has my 
word of honour that you should never know his par- 
ticipation in the return of your fortune.” 

“ T ought not to have read it, but—I am acquainted 
with Dr. Chevleigh.” 

“T let you remain under a false impression at first,” 
Mr. Brant said, quickly. “The facts are these. The 
income of the property was divided between your 
mother and the mother of Dr. Chevleigh. If your 
mother left heirs, it was all to go to them; if ngne, the 
whole reverted to Mrs. Chevleigh. But at your mo- 
ther’s death some flaw was found in the will, and Mrs. 
Chevleigh’s lawyer being rather unscrupulous, he ob- 
tained possession of it for her, as she was the heir-at- 
law, your mother being only a connection by marriage. 
Of course it was perfectly legal, if they chose to take 
advantage of the error. I don’t suppose Mrs. Chev- 
leigh understood the business at all, for her son has the 
highest confidence in her honour. He made the dis- 
covery by accident, went to see the lawyer, and imme- 
diately relinquished the property.” 

“ Did he know it was coming to me?” I asked, with 
a strange, tumultuous emotion. 

“He did, He desired me to wait two months before 
acquainting you with the facts, and then on no account 
te mention his name. He bound me to destroy all his 
notes, and I thought I had. I don’t know what his 
motives were, but I consider him a noble, honourable 
man. You see, by law, he could have kept the fortune, 
but his sense of truth and justice would not allow 
him.” 

Every word Mr. Brant uttered found an echo in my 
own heart. I seemed to understand Dr. Chevleigh’s 
pride and delicacy in not coming to me, in the words 
he had written me. It brought us no nearer together, 
yet it was a comfort. 

The business was finished, and my arrangements 
made for the future. When I rose to depart, Mr. Brant 
said: 

“Since you have accidentally Jearned this secret, 
keep it for me, I do not know Dr. Chevleigh’s ad- 


dress, so for the present I cannot inform him. It may 
be as well.” 

I bowed acquiescently. 

Yet I could not resist telling Pauline. I wanted 


some one to share my astonishment and pleasure. I 
think she guessed then that I still loved him, for the | 
next time she spoke of Mr. Rodman, she seemed to | 
consider my marriage with him an utter impossibility. 

One day, as I was on a visit, a familiar figure ap- 
proached, and we stood face to face, ejaculating, in our 
surprise, “ Dr. Chevleigh!” “ Miss Deane!” 

He looked worn and pale; much older than at our 
parting ; while I, for the moment, felt almost ashamed 
of the bloom and beauty that had once been my pride. 

“ Am I to congratulate you?” 

‘*On account of my fortune?” I asked, glancing up. 

“No, Mr. Rodman—I thought——” 

“Mr. Rodman never has been, and never will be, 
anything te me,” was my dignified answer. 

“Never has been! Miss Deane, Bertha, say it again, 
that you have not loved him—am I dreaming ? ” 

“TI have never loved him,” I returned, with a little 
coo! pride. 

The light was burning low in its globe, yet, at his 
look, the whoie room seemed to start into brightness, 
for the better view of my burning face and drooping 
eyes. “I thought,” he said, “I hoped once”—and 
then came the glad cry like a rushing torrent—“ Bertha, 
Bertha, I love you! Have I any room, any share in 
your heart?” 

If 1 had wanted to answer with words, his rapid 
fervent kisses would have prevented. I gave him mine 
in return, until, with a pang, I remembered some other 
kisses, and a sneer of Mr. Rodman’s— Would Dr. Chev- 
leigh want me if he knew a! I started up in| 
anguish, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Dr. Chevleigh, before the irrevocable word is 
spoken, I must tell you something; it may change all! 
your love for me, but it is right you should know it.” | 

He drew me to the corner of the sofa, and we sat | 
down, but he did not release me from his clasp. Turn- 
ing my face towards his, the look said: “ I am ready.” | 
I changed my position, but the expression of pained | 
confidence that crossed his brow unnerved me. Could | 
I tell my humiliating story with his eyes watching | 





I had never thoroughly understood it, and Mr. Brant’s | towards him, but the effort brought tears to my eyes— | 


night of the proposals. Now and then I had to pause 
in order to command my voice. Glance up I could 
not; in silence I awaited my sentence. 

“Thank you, darling.” His voice was low, and 
tremulous with joy. “As Mr. Rodman says, I have 
peculiar notions, and, although I could never have 
asked you how far his acquaintance with you had gone, 
I am more than satisfied with your confidence. For al] 
the past I absolve you, since it showed you how truly 
you loved me. Read this letter that I received just 
before I wrote to you;” and he took from his pocket 
diary a small note. I read:— 

“Dr. R. CHEvLEIGH—DeEaAR Sm,—I am aware few 
persons would pursue this course with a rival, but I 
believe you to be a strictly honourable man. You 
cannot be entirely ignorant of my attentions to Miss 
Deane; you may not know how far the matter has 
gone. For months I have looked upon her as my 
future wife. We are not exactly bound my promises, 
but encouragement and honour have been sufficient to 
keep me faithful, I could accuse her of undue par- 
tiality for you, and extort compliance to my wishes, 
but I prefer your following the only course a gentleman 
can take in such a matter. I think all that is necessary 
is to lay this statement before you.—I have the honour 
to be yours truly, “James RopMAN.” 

“It is false!” I cried, indignantly, an angry light 
flashing into my eyes. “I never felt certain what his 
attentions meant until he asked me to marry him, and 
then your proposal was to be first considered. I have 
been weak; oh, can you forgive me? ” 

Such a sweet, lustrous light as shone in his eyes. 
From an ideal he was fast becoming an idol. 

“When I received that note,” he said, with a half- 
mischievous smile, “‘ my first impulse was to rush back, 
murder Mr. n, and carry you off: then I learned 
I was to be a poor man, and on second thoughts fancied 
there might be some truth in what he said. But I 
suffered tortures. You will have to be a little merciful 
to me, Bertha. You are an unfortunate girl to have 
two jealous lovers!” 

“You jealous?” and I laughed. I could not help 
it. The man whose fervour I had questioned. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, dear. Not because I should 
doubt you, but I prize every smile, every word too 
dearly to see them wasted on careless admirers. Think 
before you promise.” 

“T have thought,” and I hid-my face on his shoulder. 

We talked a long while, oblivious of the whole 
world. At length, surprised at the lateness of the 
hour, we both rose. : 

“One secret more,” I said, looking archly into his 


face, “then you will be as wise I. By accident I 
learned how I came into my fortune.” 
“Tt was his turn to flush redly. “Iam glad I did 


not know it before; I should hardly have dared to ask 
you to be mine, lest gratitude , 

“T don’t feel a bit grateful,” I said, with happy au- 
dacity. “ Only if anything could make me love you 
more, such a proof of honour certainly would. But 
the fortune’s mine now, and I have willed it all to 
Richard's children at my death. Think now whether 
I am worth marrying.” 

For all answer he clasped me in his arms, and kissed 
me again and again. A. M. D. 








Tue Secretary of State for India has determined 
that chaplains and assistant-chaplains shall receive 
shares of prize-money equivalent to the number of 
shillings composing the pay ef chaplains of their 
length of service, as laid down in the War-office rules 
in force at the period of the operations for which the 
prize is given.— Army and Navy Gazette. 

Tue SHootine Season IN FrRance.—“ There is 
some idea,” says the Progrés of Le Mans, “ of dividing 
all the departments of France into three groups, and 
of fixing one date for the opening of the shooting sea- 
son in each of the zones. The first would comprise 
the departments of the south; the second, the central 
departments; and the third, those of the north. If we 
are well informed, the shooting season will commence 
in the first one about the middle of August, in the 
second at the end of the same month, and in the third 
from the 10th to the 12th of September. 

A Baru Guost.—Mr. H. N. King, of Milsom Street, 
Bath, has patented a ghost as well as Mr. Pepper, and 
and has introduced improvements of a striking char- 
acter. He exhibited his spectral illusion at Leamington 
on Monday, to the astonishment and gratification oi 
the assembled thousands. We understand that Mr. 
King is under a profitable engagement to raise his 
spectre in Manchester and other towns, in connection 
with a company now starring it in the provinces, 0! 
whom M. Jullien is the conductor. The money paid 
to Mr. King is te be forfeited if. dangerous sensational 
performances are introduced at either of the fétes 
which his ghost is to haunt. Licenses for the produc- 


| tion of the Bath Ghost have been granted for Bir- 


mingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 


visits to me had always been so brief that I could not { I repeated every incident that had occurred since the | Newcastle, York, Leeds, and last, but not least, to Mr. 
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Chute, for Bath and Bristol Theatres. The Fra, in 
speaking of this Kingly @pparition, says: “On ex- 
amining the illusion, we find every portion of the 
solid-living figure acting with perfect freedom. No 

rson who is not acquainted with the subject can 
possibly imagine that the figures they see before them, 
with head, hands, and feet moving, with the lips in 
motion, nay, even the very eyes and eyelashes per- 
forming their ordinary functions, is nothing but a 
mockery, a delusion, and a shadow.” 








SCIENCE. 


Tue GREAT BRIGHTON WELL.—Those who have 
taken an interest in this great section, 1,285 feet deep, 
will like to hnow something of the quality of the 
water from this great depth, which is double that of the 
Hartley colliery. The registrar-general’s report shows 
that the present water supplied by any of the London 
companies, contains twenty-three grains of organic and 
inorganic impurities in the gallon. The purest water 
ef which I am aware is that which is brought forty 
miles from Loch Katrine to Glasgow. This is said to 
contain only two grains of impurity to the gallon, The 
water of the Brighton well produces, after evaporation 
of an imperial pint 2°148 of solid residue. This 
quantity will be much reduced when the water has 
quite settled, and the sides of the well have acquired 
their permanent character; and, as it is, several of the 
carbonates are valuable in well-water rather than other- 
wise. 

RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF BLOWING F'ANs.— 
We have extracted the following remarks on this rather 
important subject from a French scientific publication. 
Carefully-conducted experiments have demonstrated the 
accuracy of the following rules: The length of the 
blades or vanes should be equal to, or slightly greater 
than, half the radius of the complete fan. When the 
air gains access to them on each side, their width shoulé 
be a little greater than one-half the diameter of the 
orifice through which it enters. When the air is 
addmitted to the fan-case at one side only, this width 
should be diminished by one-half. The fan-blades 
should be inclined in the direction of their motion in 
such a way as to form an angle of about 18 deg. with a 
radius line passing through their inner extremities. The 
apertures for the entrance of the air should form circles 
a little larger than that described by the inner ends of 
the blades. They should be slightly excentrical to the 
fan-shaft, inclining towards the delivery-trunk. It is 
of the last importance that the fan should be carefully 
centred, and accurately balanced. The noise usually 
produced by these machines may be somewhat 
diminished, by fitting a kind of trumpet-mouth of sheet 
iron to the central orifice. They are best made without 
spokes or arms, by riveting hhalf-vanes on each side of 
a central disc. 

UNINFLAMMABLE STUFFS. 


On this important subject the French Academy of 
Sciences have received a report from MM. Payen, 
Velpean, and Rayer, in which M. H. Chevalier’s Paper 
sent in to the Academy on the 25th of January last, is 
discussed. From this report it appears that only three 
salts have hitherto been found that may be successfully 
applied to the purpose in question, viz., that of prevent- 
ing ladies’ dresses from catching fire. ‘There are many 
other salts that would do the same, but not without 
spoiling the dye, or the gloss, or the texture of the 
stuff, &c. Of the three in question, the sulphate and 





phosphate of ammonia have the inconvenience of being | 


decomposed by the heat of a smoothing-iron ; but they 


are applicable in those manufactures where stuffs are | 


over the flame of a spirit lamp, it cannot be made to 
take fire, while under like conditions similar cloth, 
but unprepared in this way, is flamed immediately. If 
the alleged facts be borne out in practice, the problem is 
solved, for the simplest domestic means may be devised 
for subjecting, after being washed, all white clothing 
to the vapour of sulphur, which will tend to make 
it still whiter. Moreover, it may not prove necessary 
to repeat the exposure so often. 


THE MANOR FARM, BRIGHTON. 


A GATHERING of agriculturists took place lately at 
Mr. Hallett’s Manor Farm, Brighton, for the purpose of 
making a critical examination of the results of his prin- 
ciple of continued selection as exhibited in the crops 
growing upon his farm. 

The company assembled at one o’cleck, including Sir 
John Shelley, Bart., M.P.; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.P.; 
William Coningham, Esq., M.P.; James White, Esq., 
M.P.; W. Rigden, Esq.; James Wood, Esq.; James 
Dumbrell, Esq.; G. P. Tuxford, Esq.; Howard Reed, 
Esq.; Robert Leeds, Esq., Lexham; R. Wilson, Esq. ; 


Rey. @. Cooke, — Jessie, Esq.; Cordy Burrows, Esq. ; 
Henry Abbey, Esq.; Alfred Hughes, Esq.; Lieut.- 


Colonel Penton, W. H. Hallett, Esq.; G. 8. Roupell, 
Esq.; J. Merrifield, Esq.; F. Merrifield, Esq.; — Cam- 
pion, Esq., Danny Park; S. Copland, Esq. ; Col. Paine; 
Mr. A. Hardy, of Maldon. 
specting the selecting-grounds upon which were 
growing many interesting specimens of varieties of 


preceding year, so that the improvement obtained by a 
single generation of selection might be appreciated at 
a glance. 

This inspection was very important, inasmuch as 


wheat which in samples presents, prima facie, very little 
in common with the ordinary red wheat of commerce 
could in fact have been derived from it. In order to 
prove that the apparent change could be produced by 


restarted from the criginal stock of common nursery. 
The parent plant grown in 1862 of red nursery, would 
instantly be admitted to be such by any one, while its 
immediate descendants in 1863, would in the largest 
specimens differ so materially as entirely to prevent 
such recognition. When such is the result of merely 
one generation of selection, the change that can be 


years may easily be conceived. 
In every case the parent plant or single ear, as the 


in all cases both generations had been planted in a 


of Chevaker Barley was 39, while here ears containing 
44 grains might easily be found, and the smallest of the 


best ears of the ordinary crops of this cereal. 
than in other cereal’, as when the maltster “ wets” it, 


there are usually found from 8 to 30 per cent. of the 
grains which never “grow” at all, and upon which, 





| In a sample of the Pedigree Chevalier Barley tried in 
| the usual way at the largest malthouse in the country, 
every grain “grew,” a result never before experienced 


stiffened by the action of hot air or cylinders heated by | by the maltster. 


steam. They exercise no action upon either the thread 


or the colour of the stuff. The phosphate of ammonia | barley is further illustrated by the fact that whereas in 
may be mixed with half its weight of hydrochlorate | the neighbouring farms it is almost impossible to pro- 
of ammonia. | duce grain fit for malting purposes, the barley here 

To obtain an efficacious solution, 20 per cent. of this | produced was of such acharacter as to excite the astonish- 


mixture must be dissolved in water. A solution of 7 | ment, not only of the maltsters, but of the occupiers of 
per cent. of sulphate of ammonia produces the same | those very adjoining lands. 
As to oats, the principle has been carried out too | 


effect, and is therefore the most economical salt that 
the trade can employ. But in those cases in which the 
smoothing-iron cannot be dispensed with, as in linen | 
for instance, a solution of 20 per cent. of tungstate of | 
soda should be preferrred. ‘Io obtain the desired | 
effect, all these solutions must be applied to the stuffs | 


short a time to exhibit fully the results already obtained 


obtained over an extended area. In the extreme north 
of Yorkshire, upwards of 60 bushels per acre were 
obtained, while in Essex the produce of three acres was 
27 qrs., which was sold to a miller, and realized 
£19 7s. per acre. 


THE SUN'S LIGHT COMPARED WITH TERRESTRIAL 
LIGHTS. 


WHEN we place the flame of a wax-candle so that it 
is projected upon the regions of the atmosphere nearest 
the sun’s disc, it totally disappears, and we see merely 
the wick under the form of a black spot. This effect is 
still more strongly marked, as it ought to be, when the 
flame is projected upon the disc itself of the body ; 
whence we may deduce the conclusion, that the bright- 
ness of this flame is less than of a corresponding por- 
tion of the sun, than that of a corresponding portion of 
the surrounding atmosphere, and that it does not form 
even 1-30th of the latter. Now, the intensity of the 
atmospheric light being 1-500th of the light of the sun 





the Mayor of Brighton, the Rev. H. M. Wagner, the | 


Colonel Crofton, Captain Willoughby, R.N.; Lieut.- | 


They commenced by in- | 


wheat from various parts of the world; against each | 
of which affixed to a staff, was its parent plant of the | 


much discussion has arisen as to whether a variety of | 


sélection only, the pedigree wheat had, as it were, been | 





in the vicinity of that body, we see that the intensity of 
| the flame of g wax-candle is only 1-30th by 1-500th, or 
the 85,100th part of the solar light. 

The brightest light which man has been enabled to 
produce is that which has been named the electric light, 
which is engendered by the aid of the galvanic battery, 
| the magnificent invention of Volta. It is no exaggera- 
' tion to assert that the electric light is comparable to the 
| Solar light; for if we project upon the sun’s disc the 
light which is obtained by rendering incandesceut two 
| pieces of charcoal placed in communication with the two 
poles of a galvanic battery, we do not arrive at all at 
the result which is furnished by a wax-candle, or even 
a Carcellamp. The electric liglt is not effaced in pre- 
sence of that of the sun. According to the energy of 
the battery employed, we find that the electric light 
varies from the fifth part to the fourth part of that. of 
the sun ; or, in other words, that it is equivalent to that 
diffused by a number of wax-candles varying between 
| 8,000 and 3,750. Let us add, that a Carcel lamp gives 

as much light as seven wax-candles; and that the light 

of a jet is equal to that of nine wax-candles. The reader 
| will be pleased to remark that we speak only of the 
brightness of the sun at the surface of the earth, and 
| not of the intensity of the light of that body near its 
' surface.—Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Harr-wasu.— There is no better hair-wash than the 


efiected by its repetition throughout several successive | yelk of a raw egg. First sponge the head with tepid 


| water, then rub the yelk well into the hair, afterwards 


nevertheless, he has to pay the duty of 21s. per quarter. 


The value of the principle of selection as regards | 


in the other cereals; but sufficient advance has been 


made to convince any one that it is equally applicable 
to this cereal also. 


sponge the head with tepid water again. A good hair- 


case might be, was placed side by side with its descen- | W@8h may be made as follows: Borax, $oz.; spirit of 
dants, and the increase both in the number of “ ranks,” | Cémphor, }oz. ; lavender water or eau de cologne, Loz. ; 
and grains contained in the ear was most marked; as | Slycerine, }oz.; rose water to filla pint bottle. 


New Mope or Srrikine Currincs.—The follow- 


similar way, the results could be due to selection alone. | ing is recommended as a simple plan, by which any 

On arriving at the barley plots the effects of selec- , 
tion were even more striking. The greatest number of | without much tronble or loss: Take a large wide- 
grains hitherto obtained in England with a single ear | mouthed pot, and fill into the bottom, to the depth of 


lady can rapidly propagate pinks, roses, geraniums, &c., 


two or three inches, small stones or pieces of broken 
pots, for drainage, then take a pot two inches smaller, 


ears contained a number of grains equal to those in the ; stop the drainage-hole of this with stiff clay or with a 
This | cork, to make it water-tight. Set this inside of the 
question of pedigree is in barley even more important | large pot, on the top of the drainage, so that the brims 


of the two will be on a level. Now fill the space between 
the pots with sandy loam, and insert cuttings all round 
the pot. This pot is to be filled with water. Now plunge 
the pots in a gentle hot-bed, or, if it is summer, cover 
the cuttings with a bell-glass. The moisture will find 
‘its way through the sides of the inner pot as fast as the 
‘rootlets of the cuttings want it. After a suitable time 
the inner crock can be carefully lifted out to examine 
the cuttings and see if they are rooted. If they are not 
it can be restored to its place without injury to the 
cuttings. When the young plants are started they can 
be taken off one at a time with a broad-biaded knife. 
ADVANTAGES OF CoLD Warter.—Dr. J. Warren 
says: “The effect of cold as a tonic is well known. 
The refreshing influence of water applied to the face, 
neck, hands, and arms, is a matter of general experi- 
ence. ‘The operation of cold water, applied to the 
whole body, produces an agreeable and refreshing sen- 
sation. This is followed by a glow more or less con- 


| siderable, depending partly on the difference between 
After having finished with the selecting plots in the | 





after they have been stiffened and dried, because starch | garden the company followed Mr. Hallett to an inspec- 
is always used in a weaker solution than that required , tion of the farm, where the principles already pro- , 
for these salts. Acid tungstates destroy the thread of | pounded were found fully carried out on a large scale. 
cotton stuffs, like borax, alum, and other substances During this interesting walk several valuable facts with | 
previously recommended. The tungstate of soda is regard to the produce of the Pedigree wheat were | 
prepared in Cornwall, where the tin mines yield a large elicited from various gentlemen. It may perhaps be 
quantity of wolfram. It costs from £12 to £18 per | appropriate to give two or three of these, confining the 
ton. The sulphate of ammonia costs about £14 per | instances, for reasons that will be readily understood, to 
ton. | three extreme points of the kingdom, All of the fol- 
M. Sauvageon, a French investigator, has dis- | lowing crops. were produced im 1862—a year that will 
covered that cotton cloth which has been exposed for | be remembered by wheat growers as the most disastrous 
& certain time to the vapour of burning sulphur, | experienced for many years. In the South ef Ireland, 
assumes such an amount of incombustibility, that | from half a bushel of seed per acre, a crop of 62 
although it will char and become brittle when held | bushels per acre, weighing 64 pounds per bushel, was 





the temperature of the water and that of the body, and 
partly on the state of the body itself to which the 
application is made. Immersion of the hand, or any 


| other part of the body, in cold weather in tepid water, 


is followed by a sense of chilliness, while immersion of 
the same part, for a limited time, in iced water, is fol- 
lowed by a sensation of positive heat. Immersion of a 
part, or the whole of the body in cold water, causes an 
increase of vigour. This is particularly obvious in hot 
water. When one who is exhausted with heat and 
fatigue plunges into cold water, or reccive the effusion 
of it over the whole surface of the body, the languid 
frame is immediately invigorated and prepared for new 
labours. All those who have been in the habit of 
using cold water, krow that an incipient catarrhal affee- 
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tion often disappears on its judicious application to the | -was in the seventh heaven. He was a young widower, 


surface of the body. This disease is a congestion of the 
blood in the vessels of the membrane lining the nostrils, 
trachea, and lungs, arising, in this instance, from the 
application of cold air to the surface of the body. 
When cold water is applied to the skin, it produces 
increased circulation in this part, and the blood is thus 
diverted from the internal organs. A similar train of 
occurrences takes place in the germination of many | 
diseases. The effect of the judicious application of cold 
water to the surface of the body is, therefore, to relieve 
temporary languor, remove incipient disease, and give 
permanent toue to the animal system.” 





FACETIA. 


fv is very unskilful flattery to tell a man that he 
isn’t half so big a fool as the world thinks him. 

A LApY complaining that her husband was dead to 
fashionable amusements, he replied: “ But then, my 
dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 

Tue TRUTH SEEN THROUGH A Port-HoLEe.—When 
aship goes into port, she usually steadies; but when 
port gets into a man, he usually reels.— Punch. 

“ Wuart do you propose to take for your cold? ” said 
a lady toa sueezing gentleman. “Oh, I'll sell it very 
cheap; 1 won't higgle about the price at all.” 

ANTIQUARIAN.—The Monks of old were famous for 
baking. Among the most celebrated of their productions 
is the Roll of Battle Abbey.— Punch. | 

e ' 

Quis told Lady Berkeley that she looked blooming | 
as the Spring; but recollecting that theseason was net | 
then very promising, he added, “I would to Heaven | 
the spring would look like your ladyship.” | 











well looked upon by the fair, and he saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in his having produced an impression in 
his unknown character; the only thing that surprised 
him was the exact conformity of all her tastes, opinions, 
studies, and prejudices to his own. The night flew 
away fast in conversation. 

Towards the clese of the ball, the gentleman invited 
his fair unknown to supper. Of course the invitation 
was accepted, the lady. stipulating, only that she should 
not remove her mask. Another wonder. She knew | 
exactly what dishes he liked, and what was his favourite | 
wine. At the close of the supper, the gentleman P spes ! 
offers to escort the lady to her residence. “No, no,” | 
says she, “I am determined to remain incog, But L 
will wait on you home.” The carriage stops in 
front of his house, he takes leave of his fair unknown, 
and steps out alone, as he supposes, and sighing at the 
necessity of separation, but finds his companion has 





entered the house with him, and is tripping lightly up- 


stairs. Overcome with surprise he exclaims: “ Ah, 
madam, is it possible! Such hé@pginess.” A burst of 
laughter interrupts his passionate exclamation, and a 
well-known voice cries from the top of the aircase, 
“ Good night, papa, I am much obliged to you; I have 
spent a very pleasant evening.” 

“ grout.” 


“ Mamma,” said Master Harry, “how fat Amelia has 
rown!” 
—- Yes,” replied his mother, “ but don’t say ‘ fat’ dear ; 
say ‘stout.’” 
At the dinner-table on the following day, Henry was 
asked if he would take any fat. 
“ No, thank you,” said Harry, “ I'll take some stout.” 


appendage without flaw or fracture? Is the oecluse 
and expansive action unimterrupted? Is the octahege- 
neous , osseosity isometrically angulated? Is its 
centrifugal rotundity undeformed by depression, semi- 
collapse, or protrusion? Is its polyhedral conformation 
correet, and its cireumambient proportions adequate for 
personal conversation? Is it loaned, lost, levanted with a 
lover, misappropriated,orused up? Areits mineralogical, 
vegetable and animal elements still in combination, or is 
it up the spout? Impassioned reader!—If you are men- 
tally embarrassed in the labyrinth of these inquiries, if 
your technical knowledge fails to recognize their 
logical applicability, suffice it that for any contingency 
ample provision is made at the far-famed Umbrella 
Hospital. 

Caprixeé AN Otp JoKE witH A New Oxe.—A cler- 
gyman, with a reputation for’ stery-telling, one day 
asked the late Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Caleutta, the old 
conundrum, how aman whe had bought two fish found 
he had three when he reached home. The bishop gave 
it up, and the chaplain explained “ hehad twormackere| 
and one smelt.” “Ah,” said the bishop, “that’s poor, 
for he must have bought that too.” 

“ Master,” said Nash’s valet once, when the “ beau” 
was in a terrible way about some piece of his stupidity, 
“ only tell me what you'd have, and I'll get it fer you.” 
“Then get me, you puppy, a greater fool than yourself.” 
Away went the valet, and meeting with the Mayor of 
Bath, told him Mr. Nash wanted to speak with him. 
Nash was rather surprised, and so was his worship, 
when he learnt how James had served him. 

WALKENG, the other day, in the streets, I saw a little 
fellow fall on his face on the pavement, on which he 
roared most lustily. Runuing to pick him up, we wisely 





“His mother leaned back in her chair with surprise.” 
Art.—A picture was the other day presented to the 


applied ourselves to cheer him with the comfortable 
consideration that he would be well tp-morrow. “ Pooh, 


StLeNnT gratitude was well exemplified by the little Commissioners of the Bankruptcy Court. The principal | pooh, my little man, don’t cry; you'll not mind it to 
boy who, when asked whether he thanked the lady for | figure in the foreground is an old soldier, a very old | morrow.” On which the young sufferer, surely uncon- 


the stick of candy she had given him, replied: “Yes, | 
but I didn’t teil ber so.” 

Ir is singular how rapidly some young gentlemen 
from the country lose their colour when visiting large 
cities. They go there very green, and invariably come 
away done very brown. 

HorrTICULTURAL.—Every one knows that flowers 
possess a language of their own, and a literature, too, | 
in their leaves. One species can also enjoy a joke and 
laugh heartily at it London, a gardener informs us, is 
very fruitful in Laughing Stocks.— Punch. 

“Mr. Smrrn, I wish to speak to you privately. Per- 
mit me to take you «part for a few moments.” Smith 
(who was not in the least frightened): “ Certainly, my 
dear sir, if you’ll promise to put me togetber again all 
right.” 

\ Conrrasanp being escorted to the fortifications a 
few days ago by a soldier, he was met by another 
“vemman ob color.” * Hellow, Ike, whar you gwine 
wid dat gard?” “I's gwine to reinforce de army.” 
“Is dat so?” “ Yes, I’s gwine to de mortifications to 
dig trenches.” 

Sroxes on Memonry.—Mr. Stokes, the distinguished 
lecturer on memory, wishes publicly to deny the fact 
that three nights running he forgot his lecture and left 
it in the cab. He begs to say he remembers everything 
from the time he was three minutes old, and has kept a 
diary ever since.—Comic News. 


Punine the last few days a very singular kind of 
carriage has been noticed driving about the Boulevards. 
Through some peculiar machinery, the body of the car- 
I , Which consists of four seats, is so constructed as 
to go round and round incessantly, very much in the 

way as one sees the merry-go-rounds at fairs. 
enables those seated to see everything that they 
r that passes them when driving, but whether 
a constant motion is not something worse than 
unpleasant has to be seen. To most people 
s would ensue after the first dezen turns, and 

fancy, a desire to keep still. 


" 


to ail, we 


MAKING LOVE TO HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 

Among all the jokes that have been got up at mas- 
querade balls in the gay circles of Paris, we knew 
ef nothing better than the one played off on a distin- 
guished academician, who was mystified during the 
whole evexing by his daughter, whom he left sick in 
bed at home, aud was far from supposing to be so near 
him. 

lt may be thought strange that a father should not 
recognize his child, but, though passing strange, it is 
true. Besides, the young lady appeared that night in a 
character eatirely new to her, that ef a coquette; no 
wonder that the parent did not recognize his modest, 
quiet daughter, in the lively flirt who tormented him 
incessantly. 

Phe poor man could not for the life of him imagine 
who the lady could be; so young, apparently, yet so 
well acquainted with al] the incidents of his early life, 
who had all his writings by heart, who adored his 
favourite authors, and flattered him so skilfully, not only 
in his tastes, but in every whim. The academician | 





| of his congregation, that her daughter appeared to be 


| tainly mistaken sir,” said the lady ; “ I know that the 
| girl appears to an observer to be taken up with worldly 


soldier; while in the distancé, where all is blue, can be 


work is intended as a companion to the Blessings of 
Peace, and is entitled the Miseries of Waugh.—Punch. 


A wortny clergyman complained to an elderly lady 


wholly taken up with trifles and worldly finery, instead 
of fixing her mind on things above. “ You are cer- 


things; but you cannot tell the direction her mind 
really takes, she is a little cross-eyed.” 
“wo BITS.” 

“T say, landlord,” said a man in a country village to 
a tavern-keeper, “how many liquors can I get for two 
long bits?” 

“ Five,” said mine host. 

“Well, fork ’em over. 
drink.” 

The liquor completed, he pulls out two old worn-out 
bridle bits, which were long enough in all conscience. 
It is needless to say how savage the landlord looked 
when his customer walked coolly out, amid the shouts 
of the crowd. 

Wuen the upper part of an hotel was recently on 
fire, one of the servant girls was directed te waken two 
gentlemen, who were asleep in an up-stairs room. She 
knocked at the door, and said, with the greatest simpli- 
city: “I beg pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing you, 
but the house is on fire!” 

A BEAUTIFUL lady having asked a plain elderly gen- 
tleman to dance with her, he, believing she was in love 
with him, in a very pressing manner desired to know 
why she had selected him from the rest of the com- 
pany? “Because, sir, my husband commanded me to 
dance only with such a partuer as should not give him 
cause for jealousy.” 

A NOVELTY IN THE HEALING ART. 


An eccentric umbrella mender at Sunderland, who 
calls his shop the “Umbrella Hospital,” himself a 
“D. U.,” and heads his advertisement “ Afflicted Um- 
brellas,” addresses the public in the following impas- 
sioned strain : 

“Tilustrious Wayfarer,—Do you rejoice in the pos- 
session of an athletic umbrella? Inasmuch as it is a 
provident investment this is an important question ; or, 
has the destroying hand of time and ‘usage reduced it 
to a condition of inutility and abandonment? Is it 
dilapidated? Is it prostrate with a fractured rib, a 
dislocated neck, or a broken spine? Has any unex- 
pounded calamity tended to debilitate its nerves or 
paralyze its musealaria? Is it afflicted with a damaged 
crenated attachment or a ruptured verticle convergen- 
tum? Has any visitation or paralysis arrested or de- 
stroyed the facile action of the motive power? Does 
there exist any manifestation of an abrasion or inaccu- 
rate tension of the epidermis? Is the tippeous exten- 
sion of the epidermis unimpaired in its attachment? 
Is the pedaneous extremity intact, or has prolonged 


Come up, my boys, and 


scious of the strength and wit of his reply, said, with a 


| faintly described the outline of Branksea Island. The | tear in his eye, and the cry of pain hardly for a moment 


| repressed: “Then I won’t cry to-morrow.” A dis- 
| course of an hour long could not better elucidate the 
subject. 

| AN alarming accident happened on Thursday to 
Alderman Swallow. He was at afriend’s house, when 
he came across a ferocious and underdone salmon, aud 
his digestion was completely upset. His host and him- 
self fell out, but we are happy to say no bones were 
broken. On inquiry at his hotel lastevening, we were 
informed by the waiter that the worthy alderman had 
passed a restless night and two bad half-crowns, which 
the doctors consider a favourable symptom. Hopes are 
entertained, and even amused, of his recovery.—Comic 
News. 

Bap News oF THE AMERICAN WHALE-FISHERY.— 
It is reported that much fewer whales than usual have 
been seen this year in the lower parts of the Slave 
States, and the quantity of blubber has steadily de- 
creased. According to that great authority, Hoyle, 
things don’t seem in a good train, or good trim either, 
for Mr. Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps,” and an explosion is 
hourly expected in the Paraffin market. The American 
whalers have altogether disappeared from the Pacitic 
Ocean, but well oil is still welcome in Pennsylvania: 
and, as the dealers say, that the Camphine cannot hold 
a eandle to it, it seems likely to go on perpetually 
rising in the market.—Comic News. 

A Carp.—A picker-up of inconsidered trifles sends 
us the business card of one Shanp of Manchester. We 
shan't give his address, but there is a novel feature in 
the card which must be chronicled as a new social 
phenomenon. The said Shann is a bricklayer, but he 
puts on his card of address “ shirts, fronts, and collars 
dressed in a superior style.” What can this mean? Is 
it a bit of Masoniccypher? Does Shann give the shirts 
a stone dressing? We shall expect to hear next that 
he laundresses facades, stuccoes waistcoats, and starches 
parti-walls. We have heard of bricklayers “ getting 
up” chimneys, but it would be a sweeping conclusion 
to suppose that this explanation would suit. 

SxitTLes.—An ingenious diseovery has recently 
been made by a German journeyman baker, residing a 
Whitechapel, and very fond of this pursuit. He has as- 
certained that all the sounds heard in a game at skittles 
can be marked by musical notation aud accurately de- 
termined. On communicating the result of his obser- 
vations to Herr Wagner, that musician at once cou- 
menced what others would describe as an opera, but 
which its gifted composer designates a “ ‘Tone-Poem” 
or “ Skittel-Musiker.” It will be produced either at 
Her Majesty's Theatre or at the Oxford, under the title 
of “Skitthe Sharps and Skittle Flats.” The libretto 
will not be from the facile pen of the Dean of Chiches- 
ter.— Comic News. 

Nor Ricut to A T.—During the past week the 
authorities at the Zoological Gardens have been mysti- 
fied by the daily appearance of large numbers of visitors 
of a strange kind. ‘They are of both sexes, the men are 





attortion against terraceous substances redueed it to a 
state of stumpiferous deformity? Is the digatarial | 


chiefly in ill-made black, and the women in sadcolours, 
but dowdies. 
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which are rejected by the money-takers. They make 
their way to the ponds, which they examine, seem en- 
lightened and disgusted, and go away casting evil 
glances at the élegant aristocracy of the Regent’s Park. 
The thing has been a mystery until yesterday, when it 
was explained by a stout party who was too angry and 
hot to conceal his discomfiture. It seems that the para- 
graph in the Times, stating that “ the celebrated Stur- 
geon may be daily seen swimming in the pond near the 
antelopes,” had been copied into the Wahwvorth Chronicle, 
but the name of the fish had been misspelt with a P for 
aT. Printers should be careful.— Punch. 








STATISTICS. 





Ix the course of the quarter which has just expired 
there were 731 births and 669 deaths registered in the 
City of London. Both of these numbers are below the 
average for the season; the mean preportion of births for 
the corresponding period of the last 10 years being 844, 
and the deaths 721. 

County and borough prisons of England received 
within their doors in the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1862, 13,255 debtors, 3,010 persons eharged with mili- 
tary or naval offences, 3,038 persons ordered to find 
sureties, 9,260 persons remanded, but afterwards dis- 
charged, 20,282 persons eomncitted for trial and tried at 
assizes and sessions, 92,895 persons summarily convicted 
by magistrates—in all 141,742. 

Monty Cormsep.—In the ten years 1853-62 there 
were coined at the Mint 52,305,938 sovereigns and 
18,396,192 half-sovereigns, together of the value of 
£59,004,039. No crowns or half-crowns were coined, 
but other silver coins were issued of the value of 
£3,542,660, and capper coins to the value of £815,490. 
The real cost of the silver was £3,443,745, and of the 
copper £388,892. No less than 150,112,925 halfpence 
were coined in the ten years, 


Superior Courts or LAw (Free Funp).—A parlia- 
mentary statement has been printed of reeeipts, pay- 
ments, and balances on account of the Fee Fand 
Account, superior courts of law, in eaeh year ending 
31st of December, from the passing of the Act 15 & 16 
Vic., c. 73. The period extends from 1852 to 1862. 
In the former year the receipts were only £80 17s. 9d, 
while in 1862 they had risen to £46,416 7s. 10d., the 
total amounts being £390,312 1s. 11d. The payments 
were £243,879 6s. 2d., the excess of receipts over pay- 
ments being £146,432 15s. 9d. 





GEMS. 





THERE are no hands upon the clock of eternity ; 
there is no shadow upon its dial. The very hours of 
heaven will be measured by the sunshine—not by the 
shadow. 

Arrection, like spring flowers, breaks through the 
most frozen ground at last: and the heart which seeks 
but for another heart to make it happy, will never seek 
in vain. 

He who wishes to comprehend the present and un- 
derstand the future, must take his lesson from the past; 
for it is there that he finds the roots of the present, and 
the germs of the future. 

THERE never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal, 
whatsoever, in which the most ignorant were not the 


most violent; for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead. 


| struments and human bones. A short time since several constantly. A singing cobbler will earn as much 
| human bones were found, amongst which was a lower | money again as acordwainer who gives way to low 
jaw, associated with flint implements. The entire | spirits and indigestion. Avaricious men never sing. 
skull was dug up last week, with the frontal bones and | The man who attacks singing throws a stone at the 
several teeth in a very perfect state of preservation. | head of hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June of its 
A LARGE portion of a fine young plantation of larches, | reses and August of its meadow larks. Such a man 
belonging to the Earl of Fife, lying alongside the rail- should be looked to. - 
way between Lhanbryde and Fochabers, was burned| It is officially announced that the Federal debt 
on Saturday the 1st inst. } amounted on the Ist July to 197,000,000 dollars. 


A PUBLIC ‘vestry has been held in the Vestry ad-| Brrrisi subjects will not be allowed to land at 
joining the parish church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, to | Odessa without passports. 
take into consideration the state of the church, and to| Tir greatest boon which civilization has conferred 
determine what shall be done to it. upon mankind is that of having substituted right for 
Nortce has been given, that the state apartments of | might. 
Windsor Castle would be closed on Monday, the 10th, In consequence of the Trent outrage, which occurred 


and reopened, under the usual regulations, on and after | at the end of 1861, a strong force was despatehed to 
Thursday, the 13th August. 


A workMAN who was last week engaged in lower-| I+ is said that Prince Louis of Hesse has bought the 
ing the floor of a cellar at Elbceuf, found an earthern | arsenal at Mayence to convert it into a palace. The 
pot containing 240 silver coins, all alike, and worth | view from the windows over the Rhine is a most 
about twenty-four sous each. | beautiful one. 

THe state of the military defences in British North! Tyr Polish leader Wierzbicki was attacked by an 
America is said to be quite insufficient to meet any overwhelming force near Kaniawola on the 27th ult., 
| incursion which might be made from the United but managed to retreat with the loss ofsix men. Wierz- 

States. bicki himself was slightly wounded. 

THE annual show of the Highland and Agricultural INTELLIGENCE received from Warsaw states that the 
Society was opened on Tuesday, the 4th of August, at | ill-treatment of the Polish prisoners confined in the 
Kelso, andon the evening of that day his Grace the citadel continues. Proudzynski has become insane from 
Duke of Argyll, president of the society, presided ata flogging. 
banquet in connection with it. | Lorp Lecoyrrecp has given the munificent sum of 

Tue Athens journals announce the death of the £500 towards the erection of a new church at Tarn 
national poet, Alexander Soutzoz, whose poems are ex- | Close, Cockermouth. ‘he Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P., 
tremely popular in Greece. He was a declared enemy | laid the first stone. 
to the Bavarian dynasty, and was condemned to im- | 
prisonment four years ago for high treason. 


THERE IS AN OUTWARD GARB OF JOY, 


THERE is an outward garb of joy 
That comes not near thevheart; b 
There is a smile in which the soul bee a : 
Takes a deceptive part. | Ir is reported that the directors of the Alexandra 
foe 4 Park Company have arranged with Messrs. Kelk and 
Oh: bring not unto me that joy, Lucas for the reconstruction, on an improved design, of 
Nor wear for me that smile, the Exhibition building of 1862, on the heights of Mus- 
I would not have my spirit gay, well Hill. 
ile! 
And thea:be-sed the while! Tue Ardent, paddle steam-sloop, Captain Parish, 
Then cheat me not with such deceit, from the south-east coast of America, has been paid off, 
For, if bowed down with care, and her crew granted tlie usual leave of absence. Dur- 
Who but thy lover should console, ing her term of four years’ commission, not a single 
And half thy burden share ? 


case of flogging has occurred on board. 
Thou didst not pledge thy love to me INTELLIGENCE of the fall of Herat had been received 
Through happy days alone. 


in Bombay by a telegram from Lahore. The Govern- 
Are we uot wed in trial’s storms ? ment at Lahore was informed that Dost Mohammed had 
Am I not all thine own? 


taken the city by storm, “assisted by treachery within 

Then let me share thy every grief and stratagem without.” 

On life’s tempestuous sea ; A TELEGRAM dated Meemuch, June 30th, says:— 

I have the right, and claim it now “Nana Sahib was captured at Ajmere by Major David- 
By right of love—and thee ; son, A rh oem ef is Bem ege by his 

f rs, n impostor, calling himself Tantia Topee, is 

And thus I shall relieve, dear one, y: Salumba, with 5,000 Bengal sepoys.” . 

A portion of thy pain, : 

And turn thy dark'ning cares below A LARGE FEE WELL EARNED.—“ Mr. Thompson, the 
To brilliant light again. FJ. surgeon who performed an operation on the King of the 
| Belgians, has,” says the Journal de Brurelles, “ received 

Ir is reported that Mr. Justice Wilde will succeed a fee of 100,000f. and the Cross of Commander of the 

the late Sir C. Cresswell as Judge of the Court of Pro- , Order of Leopold.” 

bate and Divorce; that the Attorney-General, Sir W. 

Atherton, will fill the vacancy thus created on the bench | Egypt, which blows for 59 day together, between 


of the Court of Exehequer. | Easter and Whitsuntide. M. Grégoire, a member of 
Arrests in all parts of Poland are reported to have the Egyptian Institute, has recently made it the sub- 
greatly increased. Oppression has become terrorism. ject ef a very interesting paper. Inconvenient to men 


British North America which has since remained there. 


THE annual distribution of prizes at the Islington 
| Proprietary School took place on Friday evening, July 
31st, in the presence of a large number of those inte- 
rested in its success. The Bishop of Mauritius took 
the chair, aad was supported by the Bishop of Goul- 





Tue Reamsin is the name of a wind peculiar to 





Five sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxu~ 
ries of beauty, to twine round a solid, upright stem of | 
understanding; but very poor things if, unsusteined | 
by strength, they are left to creep along the ground. 

THERE exists in human nature a disposition to mur- 
nur at the disappointments and calamities incident to 
it, rather than to acknowledge with: gratitude the 


blessings by which they are more than ceunter- 
balanced, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





sixty years of age. 
for contumacy. 


New York, which state that the Government appears 
to definitively renounce the conscription, which had 
been declared uneonstitutional by the sentence of a 


Furious indignation is expressed in official cireles and hurtful to animals, this wind is particularly noxious 
against Austria, which is accused of having betrayed , to plants. 
Russia for the secoud time. | Deara’ rrom Intoxication. — During the year 
A scene of a novel character recently occurred at | 1862, coroners’ inquests found 211 verdicts of death 
the Shoreditch County Court, which arose out of the from excessive drinking, 145 men and 66 women thus 
vexed question of exemption for jurymen who are over | ending their days. It is probable that these statistics 
The objecting juror was fined £5 | afford.a very inaccurate and inadequate account of the 
number of persons who really succumb to the influence 
of intoxicating agents. We fear that the cases that 
are submitted to the coroner’s inquisition bear but a 
small proportion to the entire number of deaths that 
can be fairly attributed te the influence of alcohol, 


OFrFricrAL reports have been received in Paris from 





Accorpine to accounts from Italy the Bourbon | 
brigand committee is as active as ever. ‘The recruiting | 
now takes place chiefly in Spain. 


pangs of gout are suseeptible of immediate cure, by ad- 
ministering strawberries instead of pills. 

lr is reported that a company is about to be formed to 
establish a line of first-class iron ships between Bom- 
bay and Liverpool. 


have definitely arranged for the purchase. of the pro- 
posed site at Btangate, on the bank of the Thames, ad- 
joining Westminster Bridge, for £95,000. 


A Most interesting discovery has been made in the 





hew cavern on Happeway Hill, Torquay, of flint in- 


New York manicipal Judge. 


ber of Russians at Zielun, in the palatinate of Plock. 
A susTLE French physician has discovered that the | Siena ae oe aight in = mn vencieaiee — and charitable institutions, viz.:—1. To Glasgow Wni- 
were pursued for a mile. 


| a pacific solution of the Polish difficulty. The Govern- 
ments of England and Austria are completely ef accord 
as to the next representations to be made to Russia; 
Tne Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, it is stated, | and these 


unconciliatory answer. 


Muniricent Lecacies.—We (Edinburgh Courant) 
The Polish i _| understand that the late William Luke, Esq., of No. 4, 

nen eean Snee; Salata negates Grove Street, who died lately, has bequeathed the 
following legacies to the -undermentioned educational 


versity, to perpetuate the memory of his late nephew, 
. s - George Rauken Luke, in conneetion therewith, £3,000. 
Ir is reported in Paris that there is every prospect of | 9 “116 the Establisled Church Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
(the annual interest to be expended in salaries to scriptur 
readers for the poorest and most ignorant districts of the 
city), £3,000, 3. To the ministers and Kirk Session of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, for behoof of the Industrial 
| School, Castle Barns, connected therewith, £1,000. 4. 
Sincine is a great institution. It eils the wheels of To Dr. Guthrie’s Original Ragged School, £1,000. 5. 


are not of a nature to provoke a defiant or 


care and supplies the place of sunshine. A man'who To the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Edinburgh, £500. 
sings has a‘ good heart under his shirt-front. 


man not only works more willingly, but he works more legacies amount ja all to the munificent sum of £9,000, 
€ 


Sucha 6. To the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, £500, 
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NOTICE. | 


THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 
The puslic are respectfully informed that every pur- 
chaser of No, 7 of Tut Lonpon READER was en- 
titled to receive (Gratis) No. 1 of a Series of Engravings | 
illustrative of Scenes in the most popular Plays of 
Shakespeare. 
The issue of No. 2 of Tue SHAKESPEARE GALLERY | 
will be duly announced in Tuk Lonpon READER. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 





Cuar.orre Ereanor.—Received, and reserved for considera- | 
tion. 

Tuomas.—It is not injurious, and may be applied to the | 
face. | 
Rerer.—You should refer to a local directory for the infor- 
mation as to the name and residence. | 
Jxo. Drxoy.—The tale was concluded in No. 10 of Tue 

Loxpon Reaper, and was so notified at the time. 

Extex L p.—In Hesse Cassel—the Princess is only here 
on a visit with her husband—Victoria Alice Louisa—very 
good. 

Lity Ricnarpe.—There can be little doubt of it, by your 
own showing. Be content, and he will be more explicit in | 
due time. 








cannot speal j 
the bird is when nestled under a pie-crust. 
W. . G. H—We are not aware of the relative professional 
merits of the gentlemen named as regards the treatment of | 

nervous patients. ‘The writing is good and distinct 

L. M—To the the first query—passable; but as the subject 
is a mere affair of taste, the description might to some be 
suggestive of rare beauty. To the second, third, and fourth— 
but indifferent. 

©. Cox.—Magic-lantern slides are not sold at the office of 
Tre Lonpon Reaper. The Saturday issue is for the country 
only: on Monday for London. Shortly, but due notice will 
be given, 

Braprorp.—We are grateful for your kindly wishes, but do 
not think your suggestions are sufficiently appropriate. We 
should be glad to hear from you again. 

Scortanp.—Chronic indigestion can only be removed by a 
regular course of medical treatment. We should advise you 
to procure tonic medicine from a respectable chemist. 

Hesry.—A boy should always be kind and dutiful to his 
mother. Suppose you lost her through your ingratitude, what 
would be your reflections then? 

B. W.—Your literary effort deserves commendation, but the | 
subject was not selected with the necessary judgment and 
taste. 

F. R—This earth is good enough for the best of us. Why 
be sickly and artificial in our every-day sentiments? You 
must school yourself to a nobler and raore generous range of 
meditations. 

8. W. C.—The examination is said to be conducted vivd 
voce (literally, by the living voice), by word of mouth, to dis- 
tinguish it from examinations carried on by written question 
and answer. 

Binuyeuam—We have nothing to do with intoxication 
shops. If you want the information you ask for you will find 
it in the history of your own country. 

Corumsus.—1. Columbus was the discoverer of the continent 
of America. He sailed along the south coast for about three 
days, and discovered the continent of America. 2. Americus 
Vespucius. 

A. R. W. E—You would both have a fair chance of getting 
a livelihood in New Zealand. You should endeavour to get 
an “assisted ” passage out, and for that purpose apply at the 
Emigration Commissioners’ Office, Park Street, Westminster, 
for the requisite forms to be filled up. Your writing is very | 
indifferent. 

A. M.—Selfishness is a weakness that borders on downright | 
folly. Those who indulge in it attribute to the objects around 
them not their true and actual proportion, but a magnitude | 
proportioned to their nearness to themselves. Seltish people | 
forget that every one has a self of his own, and that the con- | 
stant setting forth of ours.is to others preposterous, obtrusive, | 
and ridiculoas. How much wiser are we when we suffer our- 
selves to be perpetually pointing to ourselves, our affairs, and | 
our property, as if they were as interesting to others as to 
ourselves? This kind of conduct is the egotism of selfish- | 
ness, and we know of scarcely a worse quality on this side of 
absolute criminality. 

R. M—We fear that your matrimonial prospects are very | 
poor. You say you cannot discover pe aa in any women. 
How foolish in you to expect it arn wisdom from the 
moral of the following remarks. Zeuxis made five virgins | 
contribute their charms to his single picture of Helen; and it | 
is as vain for the moralist to look for perfection in the mind | 
as for the painter to expect to find it in the body. In fact, | 
the sad realities of life give us no great cause to be proud, 
either of our minds or of our bodies; but we can conceive in 
both the possibility of much greater excellence than exists. 
‘The statue of the Belvidere Apollo is quite as likely to be mar- 
ried as he that will have no wife until he can discover a) 
woman that equals the Venus of Cleomenes. 

D. B. Z—Exercise should not be taken either immediately | 
before or seon after meals; and here we must remind our | 
readers that the word “exercise " is not applied to a gentle 
walk or lounge, but to motion performed to the point of suffi- | 
ciency, with ali the energies engaged. Such exercise requires 
the whole power of the nervous system for the time, and a 
certain quantity of nervous ot so is necessarily expended. | 
This loss must be regained before the nervous system is di- 
rected upon another effort—such as digestion: which, to be 
performed well, requires the whole of a sound and fresh ner- 
vous apparatus. It is a law in the animal economy, that no 
two actions requiring a large expenditure of nervous force can 
be carried on at the same time. New exercise, properly 
effected, is such an action—consequently, if it be accomplished 





immediately before a meal, the latter must suffer. On the | 


other hand, digestion absorbs the powers of the system so 
completely, that it is a common thing to find it succeeded by 
lassitude and drowsiness. It is evident, therefore, that if ex- 
ercise be taken the instant the meal is swallowed, the latter 
must remain an undigested load on the stomach. 

S. M—When a man wrongfully accuses a lady of being a 
flirt, it is the duty of the lady to shun his society, or if obliged 
to meet him, treat him with hauteur and scorn. 

B. C.—A quarrel and a subsequent reconciliation, they say, 
sweetens the cup of love. Look at a flower-garden after a 
small shower. There is a hint for you But girls that are 
too nice and mincing generally drive their lovers away by 
their sheer stupidity. 

D. C.—Kindness costs but little trouble, and when bestowed 
on a lady is all the world to her generous heart Be less 
affected and more dignified in your conduct. Our reproof is 
kindly meant, and, take our word for it, the better you for- 
give, the better you will live. 

A Youne Srupext.—To comply with your request would be 
neither more nor less than to lend the aid of our immense 
circulation to puff particular books, at the expense of others 
of the same sort. We would recommend you to go to a teacher 
of the German language. The power of conversing cannot 
be obtained from books. 

L. M. B—“ Equity,” in its enlarged sense, means “ justice,” 
bat in this acceptation every court of law should be a eourt 
of equity. The term, applied in a legal sense, means custom, 
rules and principles, which are applied by the Court of Chan- 
cery to the determination of those cases which fall within its 
jurisdiction. It would puzzle all the lexicographers in the 
world to give you a definition of equity, as it is technically 
understood by the chancery courts. 

Henyry.—To a stranger, and especially one of a contempla- 
tive mind, there is a peculiarity in London at once striking and 
impressive. He may, in almost every part of the metropolis 
—but more especially the City and immediate neighbour- 
hoods, such as the Strand—be at one moment in the midst of 
the roar and apparent confusion of an amazing street traffic, 


| and the next in the repose of a locality venerable with anti- 


quity, andadorned with the trees and green patches our ances- 
ters loved so well Or, if to serious thoughts inclined, he 


| may turn from the crowded thoroughfares, and in a few 
| minutes be pacing the solemn aisles of a building consecrated 


to the national worship; and if he possess any of the religious 
spirit of a meditative Hervey, he may exclaim, with the 
Ettrick Shepherd, that 
“Human life is like a river— 

Its brightness lasts not on for ever— 

That dances from its native braes, 

As pure as maiden’s early days: 

But soon with dark and sullen motion, 

It rolls into its funeral ocean; 

And those w%ose currents are the slightest, 

And shortest run, are aye the brightest. 

So is our life—its latest wave 

Rolls dark and solemn to the grave.” 

TeLecraruus.—A short telegram generally takes about two 
hours and a half to be conveyed from London to Lisbon. The 
time is chiefly occupied in translat' A message in the 
English language for Lisbon, delive: at London, has to be 
translated into French before it is transmitted to Paris. There 
it has to be translated into Spanish to be sent to Madrid, where 
a! has to be translated into Portuguese to be conveyed to 
sbon. 


A Cuortster.—The numerous lives, biographical sketches, 
&c., of Handel, and even his tomb, in Westminster Abbey, are 
a year and a day wrong in the date of the birth of the great 
composer. The fact is, that the blunder in stone has been 
copied by one biographer amd perpetuated by others. The 
monument says he was born Feb. 24, 1684. reyhaught, in 
his “History and Description of the Province of the Saale,” 
however, quotes the register of the church of Notre Dame de 
St. Laurent, at Halle, in proof of the correct date. This was 
Feb. 23, 1685. 

Witmor.—The distance of the sun from the earth was ac- 
curately measured on the occasion of the transit of Venus 


| over the sun's disc in 1769. Professor Encke, of Berlin, pro- 


duced a masterly treatise on the results of the observations of 
the transit of 1769, from which we learn that the distance is 
95,298,260 English miles, The distance of the moon is only 
238,360 miles. 

Ay Iyrenpiye Emtcrant.—We would advise an agricultu- 
rally prosperous colony. Do not be deceived. The presence 
of gold is not comfort, plenty, or even riches, in a colony. It is 
the balance of the price of produce with the cost of its pro- 
duction, and yet more, the healthiness of the locality, the pro- 
ductiveness of its soil, the conveniences of land or water- 
carriage, end the facility with which the first necessaries of 
life and some of its comforts are attainable in exchange for 
diligent labour, prudence, and the investment of a moderate 
capital You will find the “ diggings" come wretchedly out of 
such a test. 

Terence.—The value of gold in commercial economy is 
simply the rate which the labour of collecting bears to the 
value of the substance collected. You seem to be confound- 
ing two very different things, asif “ gold” and “ wealth ” were 


| synonymous. Peru, Mexico, California, the Australian aurife- 


rous districts are, compared with many other places, poor 
countries. Gold has been found in Ireland since the earliest 
periods of history. lt never was found in veins; but in small 
pieces of extreme purity; among the Wicklow Hills) There 
are no mines, in the proper sense of the word. Ireland con- 
tains far more valuable minerals than her gold, and more 
precious stones in her marble and granite in her so- 
called “diamonds,” and the “ pearls” in the diseased mussels 
of the river Bann. 

S. D.—You are correct. Russia holds the ashes of two of 
the greatest philanthropists that ever lived. The remains of 
the immortal Howard lie at Cherson—a place, according to 
appearances, we are not likely to visitin a hurry: so weshal 
have no opportunity of bringing them away. We might have 
asked, and unquestionably have ebtained them. Cobbett 
brought the bones of Paine from America. Surely those of 
Howard better deserved such a deed. But our government 
has no sentiment in these matters. Had Howard been a 
Frenchman, his body would net have remained six months in 
Russia. But we must do BR justice. Howard's dying 
wish was that a sun-lial should be placed over his grave, and 
that he might be forgotten. The Cherson authorities buried 
him at the ge he had selected, but, instead of a sun-dial, 
erected a brick pyramid over his grave, surrounded with stone 
posts and chains. Another monument was erected to his 





memory in the Church of the Assumption. On the pyramida] 
monument there is no inscription, but only the words, “ John 
Howard” They are enough to show good taste. The asheg 
of Walter Venning, the other philanthropist, lie at St. Peters. 
burg, and have had aceorded to them a simple monument, 
with an inscription in Russ and English After his funera), 
Prince Gallitzin observed: “ While Russia has to show, near 
one frontier, the ashes of her countr, who, thirty years 
before, fell a victim to his philanthropy, at another extremity 
of that empire, she here presents, in the capital, the monu- 
ment of a second Howard” Mr. Venning was a gentleman 
of fortune, but, like Howard, he devoted his energies, fortune, 
and ultimately life, to the amelioration of the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the unfortunate and the criminal. 

M. B.—For blotches on the face, the best remedy is camphor 
spirit, or diluted Eau de Cologne water, dabbed on the spot 
after washing, or twice or thrice in the day. Fer chaps or 
galls, the treatment consists in keeping the surface as dry as 
possible, and dusting it frequently with fullers’ earth or starch 

owder. For chapped lips, the tincture of catechu or Benja- 
| min, lightly pencilled on the cracks, are good remedies. For 
severely chapped hands or face, the oxide of zinc ointment or 
| camphor cerate is well suited. These applications should be 
| gently but briskly rubbed into the part with the finger or the 
palm of the hand, so as to reach the bottom of the cracks, and 
| then wiped off with a dry towel, in order to leave no trace of 
grease on the skin. This process should be repeated at bed- 
time, before sitting near the fire, and after each washing, and 
| 
| 





the rubbing should be continued, provided it do not cause 
bleeding, until the chapped skin is quite warm. 

C.—We have been asked many questions about cares for 
nervousness, diffidence, or any other name that may be given 
to the morbid affection, and we reply, generally, that nothing 
is more beneficial than extended and constant intercourse 
with the world as it is. This corrects the ideas by reducing 
them to the standard of real life, and, by iillmg up every mo- 
ment of time, leaves no room for the disordered imagination 
to pursue its vagaries. The morbid affection of which we 
speak is fed by solitude and the perusal of gloomy and ex- 

gerated works of fiction. We would not place Byron's 
works, or indeed the productions of any morbid writer, within 
the reach of any person so afflicted) Healthy literature 
cheers and strengthens the mind. But nothing effectual can 
be done without exercise of both the mi d body. 

F.—The best blacking for preserving the leather of boots, 
shoes, &c., and which will make it perfectly water-tight, is the 
following: Take of yellow wax one ounce and a half, of mut- 
ton suet four ounces and a half, horse turpentine half an 
ounce, ivory black three ounces. Melt first the wax, to which 
add the suet, and afterwards the horse turpentine; when the 
whole is melted remove it from the fire, mix in gradually the 
ivory black, constantly stirring until it is cold. This compo- 
sition is sometimes run into moulds, and sold under the nam: 
of blacking-balls. When it is used it may be laid or rubbed 
upon a brush, which should be warmed before the fire. It is 
also the best blacking for every kind of harness. When it is 
wanted in large quantity, it may be gently melted in a ladle 
or pot, overa chafing-~dish, with live coals. 

B. P.—On the selection of clothing, whether for winter or 
summer dress, great attention should be paid to the colour of 
the materials. The influence which colour exerts over the 
apparel, as modifying its power of preserving warmth, is very 
remarkable. As a.general all the dark colours absorb 
more light and more of the sun’s rays than those of a brighter 
kind—and in proportion to this quality is their power of ab- 
sorbing heat. A good absorber is also a good radiator: hence, 
dark colours are good radiators of heat, and, aceording to the 
nature of their material, bad or good conductors. White, on 
the contrary, reflects the rays of light, and with them the heat 
—and thus is a bad absorber and bad radiator of heat. It is 
therefore well adapted both for a summer and a winter dress; 
in the summer season prohibiting the passage of heat from 
without inwards, and in the winter in the contrary direction 

0. S. B—The familiar expression, “ many a slip between 
the cup and the lip,” was supposed to take its origin from one 
of Penelope's lovers being shot as he was going to drink. 
Another version of it is, that a King of Thrace, had planted a 
vineyard, and one of his slaves whom he had much oppressed 
prophesied that he—the king—should never taste the wine 
produced from it The ey 4 disregarded the prophecy, and 
when, at an entertainment, he held the cup full of his own 
wine, he sent for his slave, and asked him, jeeringly, what he 
thought of his prophecy now? The slave only answered: 
“ There's many a slip between the cup and the lip.” Scarcely 
had he spoken, when news was brought that a huge boar was 
laying the vineyard waste. The king arose in a fury, attacked 
the boar, and was killed without ever tasting the wine. 

M D. M—There is a pale, sickly, interesting species of 
beauty which seems to flourish but in ill-health—nay, often 
in the veryshadow of death; but this is a sort of loveliness 
few are ambitious to acquire, and it is only particular descrip- 
tions of ase—such as consumption, and other dangerous 
maladies, in which the whole frame sinks gradually,—which 
produce it As a general rule, ill-health is a flerce enemy to 
good looks, and does all it can to interrupt their continuance, 
if not to destroy them entirely. Those ladies who are desir- 
ous of preserving their personal charms from a premature 
decay, must, in the first place, pay especial attention to the 
state of their general health. - Without this, no artiticial means 
will preserve that bloom and freshness which possess so irre- 
sistible a charm for the mind imbued with genuine taste, 
judgment, or feeling. To the maintenance of good heaith, 
regular habits, an even and cheerful temper, a due attention 
to diet, with bathing or frequent ablution of the whole body 
in water, and, above all, early rising, are indispensable. 
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THE Eprror or “THe Lonpon READER.” 


*,* We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
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